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MANUFACTURES. Thdfc of Crtit Bfttain 
and Ireland arc thb^ colledcd into orte view^ 
from niany authors, by the author of PoliciGal EfTayS. 

From this view,, the imlnenfe iniportantt ofjrh^n- 
nUfaifluring all the produSk at home, appdat-s'^ri the 
cleareftlight ; for the arhourit 6f tht lofs, tfy^%]Fef -^ 
ihg 285,060 jpiacks to be runned, is eaflfly dilcbvc/cd" 
by arilhmctici. According ta the phoporti&n .of diac* 
which is rtianufadurcd, the lof^ls 7,596,690!. an 
article of immenfe confecjuencc to Britain \ tot it' is 
a fnelancholy ihftancc, to fee fuch numbers'of 'un- 
employed poor, ind feel fo heavily the weight X)f 
employing thfni, and at the famie tihic fuffcr a ra^v 
commodity to be cafried odt of the country, whi^h 
Would grve indliftry ahd maYntenance to fadh ntim- 
bers of people. . 

It would ccrtainfy be 'Worth the while, of any 
gentleman to underfend the whole progreft of, a 
manufafture from its commencement to its con- 
fumption, and how much it pays to the fubpftcnce 
of the people 5 which may be perceived in the fol- 
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lowipg inftance, of i oo broad cloths fent to Turlcf ^ 
and the returns of raw filk, that are mahufadture^ 
for home confiinr^ption. 

A clothier buys at market 50 packs of wooJ^ 
lacked and ibrted, at lol. per pack, 500 1. 

With which woel he makes 1 eo broad cloths ^ 
and the maniftfafture thereof in carding, fpinning, 
weaving, milling, dreffing. See. as they are ufually 
brought to, and fold white at Black well-Hall, will 
amount to about the firft coft of the vvoei^ 500!. 
• So tharthefe 100 cloths are fold by the clothier 
tt> the merchant, at 10 1. per cloth, loool. 

And the merchants p^/pt dying of the faid loo 
clodis, one third part in grain colours, at 7I. and^ 
two thirds^ in ordinary colours, at 30s* per cloth,. 
333:1V #^.Jd. 

Alfo for fetting,. drawtx»g, prci&ng, packing, &c. 
1^5 s- per cloth, 75 1. 

p;The*f4id| i®o cloths- will coft the merchant 14I. 
is. &d. per cloth 011 board, which amounts to 
1408 L 6 s. 8,d. 

^^ And to repay him their coft and charges hcFc,' 
tnd it^cJLr charges abrond, with a bare allowance for 
ii^furancCt and the inter^ft of his money,^ they can-' 
©otpurchafe kfe than 22 gj'cat pounds'of fhcrbafFee^ 
prPerfia, fine raw filk^ for every cloth.^; Thus he 
j^robably receives for the faid 100 cloths, 2200' 
pounds weight of the faid raw filk. 

Now if the half .part of this filk is wrought upf 
mtQ plain coloured babbits, the manufa<5l:vrers will 
receive,, 1 3 s^ 7 d. per lb.' 747 1. p s., 8 d. ' 

And if the other half is wrought up into ricfc 
flowered fiiks, brocaded, the m^^?^<^urers will rc-^ 
ceive il. i^sr. ^d. per lb. '2 186 1. 5 s. 

And the additipnal ch^rgd of dying,^ fuppofc but 
ofoQeeighthpartottheiaia|!ilk,>intQ grain colours^i^ 
at^ 9s. per lb. 12^ I. i§:S, \ 

Then the coft and charges of 100 woollen clpthsv 
(feippcd fwm London to Turky, and the manii- 

5 \ faftwre 
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^d:ure(^ the raw filk brottght thence, in returns 
thereof, muft itnoiinc to, 4465 L S si. 4d* 

The freight of the faid 100 •olochs, and of the faid 
iaoo Ux o^ raw ftlk, it coiti|ipted at, 4O U 12 s; 6d. • 

The oUftoms dn the faid iddo lb. rai* filkj; is, 
1561. 15s. 

Eisgliih fador's commifiloa abrosld, Ofi the Ule 
bf the doth I and on inv^ftin^ the retUmsin liik, 
$» aforefud, computed aCj 100 1. 

It rs here ckarly reprefented to the vie^ of 
every rt^der, that every aaoo lb. of raw fitk \m^ 
ported from Turkey, and manufaftUred het-e for 
our own cpnfuitsption, Without paying any ihltig to 
the merchanta, or the merder^t gain, pays ctt the 
land^hotders, the labourers, and the crown^ the fum 
^f, 476a 1. 15 s, 

This account taakte the returns tfpon the too 
cloths exported to Turkey^ and makes theml pay 
5000 h to the fubdftance of the Bdtifh work men* 
But there have been annually exported frcHm Oreac 
Britain^ two hundred times as manjr Cloths for Tur^ 
key t ind ttie firitiih merchants have received for 
about half that Quantity 6f ddth, the fslme kind of 
returns in rawfillc^ for their own cc^funDption *. 

In refped: to the number df fheep, and quantity 
ind value of their wool, they muft vary confider* 
ably in tong tefms of years, jc might, for inftance, 
be fomewhat different twenty or thirty years ago 
from what it is at prefent, but tyrhether increafcd, or 
decreafed, it would be difficult to determine } many 
reafons mi^ht be advanced on both fides of the 
queftion. &ImOn reckons the fleeces annually (horn 
in England, at i2,coo^oool. f Another calculates 
the wool (horn and pulled in Great Britain and Ire« 
land, at 596,160 packs j;. Another fuppofes £ng« 

• Rolt*s new Difkionary of Trade and Comtnerce, art. Wool. 

t Geographical Grammar, p. 237 -'J 75 7. 

t Propofalt hambly oW<ttd to Confideraiion of Pari, p. 3 
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land tf> yield , 5co,0oo' packfe,'ahd Ireland l|00,oocr 
packs, (;ach pack, 24d^b. 1. A fworthiwriter ^^make^* 
ic much rnorc conOdfiiiablc* is a'ppeare by thelfolldw- 
iog paffage : " I^epp^rs by tbe' toll books, ^that 
there are brqught iotaiAmthfibld market for (Isaigh- 
ter, to fcrvc London within the bills of .mortality^ 
36,00;^ (hccp and limbs Sickly* Nx>w allow 6000 
of'jfhcfe,. throughout the ieafons, ' ta he hrW3S, and' 
that there are 30,oa(J) :ftKrq)nflaughtcrcd„ . one week 
with finothef. th^n tbe ioft- erf Ehglind is?*igeflcrally 
CQmputcjd to contain aboot fcven liineSf as'many in- 
habitant$ as Loridpn, vrichia thfe bills •,'i)Uc fup- 
pofing it QE^n^aifis Qnly/fix^cki'tes as many^ >and thar 
accordingly there are 2^io»c>oo (heep Qaughcered in 
England weekly ; andiiKe^iiei that four years Iheep 
are kept for ftock, fo that there are alwayiln teiqg* 
four times more thftoi are: thus, flaugfateted, as is 
ufual with th$; Cbeeprcnafters'to compute? a^^allow*' 
ing every ftieep, eric '5«ith another,* to bear four 
poiinds of wool; and every pack td weigb^4olb. 
jthenthe y«fe<cly.w^l pf .Eoglarwi, according. to this 
ComputatioiB only,' amoiints.to 728,obo.pabfet^ 

Now in the country throoghout.Engband ipeoplc 
feed as much on flcfti:fl9^intown, arid drinking lefs, 
they genei^ally e^eedtheoi in the quatitityfjiheydat. 
Then. as Scotland .if of. Icfs rxtent? abd -leli fruitful 
than tngland, admit there are but one ijuartcr part 
of the. {heep In it,, it amounts to ,x82,ooo<^' 

T h^n as Ireland is; aot,one fouf th- part ttk thanf 
England^ but is full, as fiercile, and takers up chiefly 
with feeding ;;ic ha§ bje.en judged by fome whtif 
have taken great p;^as thoroughly to inform them^ 
lelves, that it hath near as many fliicep in^ic as there 
are in England ; but fuppofe we only fay half the 
quantity hngjand produces, or 364,000. 

"Total packs, 1,274,900. 

^^ '^ 

• TroweVb Plan for preventing the clandcftinc running of 
Wool, p. 5— ,7^«. 

f Lo.don on the Wool Trade, p. ij — 1739* 
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in this icakulatloh is^ not included the wool of 
fccep* dorttinually Slaughtered, called vfell-wool, nor 
the wool of iambi" » ' ' f ■ 

The f^'me author reckons ^that all rfie wool and 
labour of England^ that is conTumed at home^ and 
fent abrdadj amounts to 14,000,000 1. 

Davcnant reckons the value of the unmanufac^ 
tared wool of England, at 2,000,000!. and when 
manufaftured, at 8,000,000 F, ' 

Btifching * lumps the revenue of wool at one 
fifth of the whole land of England. D'Angueil 
fays, 44,000 acres of falc" marfhes in Romney, main- 
tains 13 2,000 fteep, and that 600,000 are kept in 
Dorfctfhire, in a circle- of 12 miles +. 

1 hcfe authorities are but dubious; however we 
may fuppofe them to be near the truth, the medium 
of ftveral opinions n^areft. Salmon makes the 
fleeces of England 12,000,000, if we proportipa 
Scotland, and Ireland, in the fame manner London 
did, it will be a fourth (3,000,000) for Scotland, 
and a half (6,000^000) for Ireland ; the total will 
'be 2i,ooo,coo of fleeces; and fuppofing each to 
weigh :^lb. {Salmon reckoning them at 2 s, 6d.. 
each, copied, I apprehend, from better authority,) 
and the pack .2401b. the whole will amount to 
262,500 packs. 

I he next writer calculates the quantity^ at 59^9 ^ 60. 

Trowel fuppofes 800,000 in England and Irelaad, 
to whicjh I fliall add 125,000, for Scotland, 925,000. 

London's account is, 1,274,000. 

pavenant reckons the wool of England, worth 
2,ooS),o^oK the price was then 5 I. per pack, there- 
fore the number was 400,000 packs ; and with a 
fourth for Scotland, and an half tor Ireland, the to* 
tal is, 70Q,ooa ■ 

As to bufching*s fifth, nothing is, to be made of 

• it.. .. - ■ 

* Syflemor Geography. 

^ Avant, ^nd Dclavant. p. in. 
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This medium of tbefefeveral quantities is, 7s^95B% 
packs ; 4nd it is pbfervable, that the medium f ome^ 
hearer to Davenant than any pf the others} a preK 
fumpcion in its favour, as h^ is undoubtedly an au* 
thpr of good credit. 

The yalqc of the wool is at preP'nt 7 1, per pacfe^ 
this total amounts thcrtfprc tp 5,260,724. 

Later authority f makes the number of flieep in 
England to be 28,98^,480. 

Average, fleece 51b. weighty therefore of the 
wool, 144,947,40a 

Packs at 2401b, 603,947. 

One half for Ireland, and pne fourth for Scotland^ 
make the tptal, 1,056,906. . 

Value pf that of England^ at 5 | per Ih. 694,539* 

Of the total, ;, 2 15,442. 

Growth of wool in Great Britain and Irelandi^ 
75^532p3cks. 

Valueof ditto, at 7 1. 5^260,724!. 

Exported unmanufaftured, 283,000 pvks. 

Manufadlured in Great Britain and Ireland^ 
466,532 packs. 

Value of the labour, ; 2,434,805 1. 

Value of ditto, and the raw materials, I5»700,529« 

Value of (he whole growth, and labour^ 

^7^695»529- 

Amount of Bijiiti^h MAMyFACTtxRES. 

The woollen /. 15,700,529 

Leather 1 1,725,006 

Flax and hpmp 2,500,000 

Glais, paper, ancl pprcelai^^ 1,500,000 

Silk 3i025,ooo 

Cotton 900,000 

Lead, tin, iron, &c. 9»ooo,ooo 

'• 44.350>52^ 



^ Political Eflays, p. 176, and tHe tothors there qaoted. 
f YquDg'i Six Months Tonr, yol. ly. p. 350* xd edit 
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People. 

The wooBcn manufadlurcs employ x,557»834 

Leather * 9 2, 500 

Lead, tin, iron, and coppef .500,006 

Flax and hemp .^ 200,000 

Silk and cotton >f 75.oco 

Jt^^per, glafs, jSLfid porcelatie 225,000 

4.250,334 

If wcdeduft about 192,500 fremleadicc, 100,000 
from iron, i^c. an^ all the liemp, the remainder 
3,757,834, 1 IhoAild aflign as England's (hare. 

The profperity of all manufadhires^epends upen 
the purchafing the raw material at a reafonable pricet 
and the procuring the neceflary labour at the lame. 
If thefe circumftances do not combine in the manu- 
fadurers favour, it is impoFible he fhould afford his 
goods fo upon a par with foreigners, and the con* 
iequences of not equalling other nations In cheap* 
nels, is not only lofing the exportation, bu;t in mul* 
fticudes' of instances, the home confumption like* 
Mfife., As to the raw materials, I do not find many 
complaints of the Britifh and Irilh manufa(^ureii| 
not being a&le to procure them at a reafonable price: 
thofe of our own prod»£ts, are pretty regular in 
their rates. It is, true they have rifen within a cer- 
tain number of years ; but if the prices of aU forts 
of commodities, ail over Europe, in a given time» 
rife ten per cent, manufaflurers of any country, 
cannot fuppofe the materials they work upon fhould 
be the only ones to keep down« Their rififtg with 
the reil, mqfl: not be called being at too great a 
price : the reafonable rare is always being m pro* 
portion to every thing elfe at home, and in other 
countries. The fame obfervation is applicable to 
Che price of labour, about which our manufadurers 
have clamoured exceedingly. Labour muft rife 
with the neceflaries of life : while they are rifing 

B 4 ^i 
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all over Europe, even proportion would be deftroyed, 
if that was not lil^ewifc to advance. And when 
comparifons are made between the price of labour in 
Britain and Ireland, with that in France and Holland, 
the mere pay of the workmen pr day, rs' alone, no 
proof at all ; the only juft (Jomparifon is by the 
quantity of work a given fum of money will pro- 
cure in either country: for moft certainly the pay 
ipf a weaver in France may be but nine pence a day,, 
and that 6f one in England, a (hilling, and yet the 
Englifh manufafturcr may underfell the French one 
all over the world. The hours of working, the ability 
of the workmen, and the time of recreation, or idle- 
nefs, may make a much greater difference than this. 
There is no fatisfaftory account of the price of la- 
bour in thefe three countries, with a juft compa^-ifon, 
yet publifhed in the Englifh or French languages : 
it is impoiS^ble therefore to aflert, that our manur 
jFafturers are underfold, becaufe of their high price 
of labour. 

However, whether they are underfold upon that 
iaccount or nor, it is highly expedient for the good 
of our manufadures, to keep the price of labour as 
iow as is really confiftent with other prices ; parti- 
cularly in two refpefts; in contriving that workmen 
' fhall work fpll hours for their pay, " whatever it is ; 
and in not fufFering them to have any certain depen- 
dence for a future maintenance, but on the ftrerigth 
of their own induflry. If thefe points are wot 
cfFeiled, let prices be high or low, there can be no, 
ballance between the price of work, and general 
prices. It is luifficicntly clear that our whole fyftem 
of poors laws, aft very contrary to thefe ends ; and 
the remedying fuch tendency, is all the favour our 
manufadurers want in refpefl: to the price of their 
labour. There is great reafon to believe from the 
ycry fuperior ability of our workmen, that were 
^hcfe points properly managed, our manufafturers 

^ ^ ' vouidl 
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wpuld underfell all Europe, at leaft as' far as con- 
i:erncd the |)rice of their labour. 

Bounties on the . exportation of manufafturcs^ 
would have faved this nation not only the fifth of 
the prefent French exportation, (that to the Levant) 
but much of that nation's Spanifli trade. For had 
bounties i)ecn given at firft upon thofe articles of 
manufaftures which the French founded their fuc- 
|:ef$ upon, wc Ihould have preferved tbofe trades; 
as it would have been impofllblc for them to under- 
fell our cloths, €5f<r. coming to marker, with the ad- 
vantage of a public premium on their exportation^. 
Thebounyics, we will ruppofe,might have amouated 
for a few years to 100,000 1. a year ; but the pre- 
fer vation of thofe trs^des might well be worth fe- 
veral millions. An hundred thoufand pounds afc 
paid out of the pocket of the public, for the bene- 
fit of -^ not the manufaftiirers alone but 

of all the variety of poor people employed in mak- 
ing the numerous exports in fuch trades as thofe 

were to the merchants, failors, viftuallers, 

fliip4>uilders, and all that depend on navigation ; 

to the farmers, in the employment of thofe 

poor, who would otherwife burthen their rates ; 

and to the landlords in the fame efFe(5t, with the ad- 
dition of an incrcafe in wealth and circulation, which 
Mifes the value pf their lands. In one word, the 
publick pays the bounty, and the public receives 
the benefit : and I apprehend this faft to be fo in- 
variable, that I do not think a bounty upon expor-*" 
tation (provided it wa^ not on a raw material) could 
be dcvifed, that would not repay itfelf to the com- 
munity at large, with cent per cent profit. How- 
ever, fome diftinftion Ihould certainly be ufed in 
granting them : when given to -the proper objefts^ 
(if I may ufe the expreflion) they will never fail 
paying, not cent percent— but twenty thoufand 
feer cent. 
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llet US fuppofe th^ b^l lance of our trade to Por« 
cugal to be 300,000 1. per annum in our favour: 
^ foreign nation invents a light cloth, which takes 
greatly in the Portuguefe qiarkets, and fells it ac 
twenty-pence per yard ; our manufaAurers cannot 
a^ord fuch cloth under two (hillings, the conie^x 
quence of which is, firjQb, the lofs of jthat market for 
our clgths, and fecondly, as before explained, that 
of Ehe whole trade. But to prevent thcfe confe* 
queneesj the legidature throws in a bounty of &x* 
pence a yard for fuch of our clothf as are exported 
to that market *, this enables our merchants to un- 
derfcll the foreign ones two* pence per yard, and 
confec^ucntly to fecure the trade. Perhaps the ex- 
portation of the cloth may amount to a million of 
yards, in which cafe the bounty will amount to 
25^000 L a year; the faving 300,000 1. Double the 
bounty, will it ceafe to be the moft prudent mea* 
fure ? Let us always remember that we ihould noC 
in fuch cafes calculate our lofs at the .mere amount 
i>f the former baiiance in our favour, but 10 that vail: 
variety of intereils which are hurt and damaged 
by the lofs of a large aftivt trade, fuch as employ* 
iwept of the poor flock of feamen — '^naviga- 
tion — —general wealth, fc?r. * 

Never obflrufl:, or in any meafure difcredit, the 
fale of the cultivators products, in favour of the 
people employed in manufadures : enabling our 
inanufadures to fell their goods cheap to foreigners^ 

is undoubtedly a wife meafure i but it ceaies to 

be fuch, when effeded, (fuppofing it ever was) by 
cramping the fale of the produce of our lands 1 
becaufe more than we gain by one meafure we 
lofe by the other. But conflant experience evinces, 
that whatever increafes the fale of a production, 
likewife increafes the quantity of it ; therefore if we 
WQu|d have bread cheap for our rnanufafturers, we 

* Political Eflays. p. its- 
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Iboold fufitr the exporeacion of corn to be cout 
|lar)t, and unobftrudcd. 

Colbert rather deprefled than promoted the in- 
lerefts of France, when he conceived a projeft of 
linriching it, by eftabKfhing a vaft number of ma- 
nufactures '^ flattering himfelf at the fame time^ that 
by making the produdions of his manufa^ures fub- 
fenrient to luxury, and falfely refined elegance, he 
Ihould miiltiDly the wealth of his own nation, by 
fupplying and feeding the extravagance and vanity 
of other nations ; but feme part of the /oily hap- 
pened to fttck where ie took its rife, and became 
inie£tious at home ; which ihews, that luxury is an 
^nfortonate fafhion in any country \ though at the 
fame time i( prefcribes the mode to foreigners, and 
induces them to purchafe fuch* merely ornamental 
e}egancies, as are tl^ workman(hip of our own ar- 
(ids. Under the idea of hoarding up great quan-^ 
fities of provifions, for the fupport of his work-folks, 
(a'nd that principally by obftru^ing the free vent 
imd expectation of corn) this minifterhad the ap- 
plaufe of the poor, w)]|o naturally favour any fcheme^ 
real or imaginary, that promifes to lower the price 
of bread ; for their underftandings can rarely (cc 
4eeply into the truth of things, any more than the 
advantages of a nation in general, or of themfelves, 
Vpon the whole. Ip like manner, the hiftorians and 
poets loaded the prime minifter with panegyricsit 
as the true father of the people, and made no cere- 
fnony to depreciate the wiier condudt of Sully. But 
%ht ! it never truly appeared, (hat trade and com^ 
merce, even in theip molt flouriihing ftate, enriched 
^ kingdom like the folid revenues that proceed fro n^ 
a right and eflFe€kual cultivation of the earth. Thd| 
the French mitiqn was intoxicated with the hope$ 
of immenfe riches; and though they fupplied all 
Europe with filks and embroideries, and expen- 
fiye trifles, yet the fund of real wealth was deficient 
^t bott qm.. Famine made its appearance frequently. 
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apd aloaoft penodic^llye 'I^^e proprie&prs of laoded 
cftatcs (for they with others at firft ran. into the 
univerfa] notion of admiring the proieA) thought 
themfelves very happy, aftejr a conii^er^blc traft of 
time, to advance their r^nts a fixth' part, though 
jnoney bore one third a greater value, iban before : 
im polls and taxes were increafed immediately i 
and a confiderable part of the jands (not being 
found, or at lead, not bqing believed to aofwer th« 
cxpences of cultivation) «was overlool&ed, and ne<p 
gleded by littlb arid little« and at length degenerated 
into wafte and defolated trails of country. All 
whiph may lufBce to ihew the cultivation of the 
^arth ought'not to be fuperfcded by a paffion for 



commerce*, 



We may venture to determine, that the great ends 
of agriculture, arts, manvifadurts, commerce, and 
population, is the ftability of that degree of profpe- 
rity enjoyed by a people ; this ftabiliiy is of far 
more confequence than an increafc ; and yet, the 
latter is what all the hot-headed politics of modem 
times, are bufied moft about : it is this (yftem which 
has been fp lavjlhly executed, in the cafe of our own 
country, tq c^rry our manqfadures, commerce, 
wealth,.^ and population, to the highefl: pitch, and 
by fuch means, and with fuch celerity, thatttis^ab- 
folutely, and phyfically impolTible to be permaqent, 
and which has laid us open to a decline, which a 
different conduft might have kept off for many 
ages : 1 am npt predifting the fall of Britain, in this 
or that year ; 1 think her profperity may grow for 
thefe Hundred years ; but let the day come when it 
will, it will have been accelerated at leaft five cen- 
turies, from a violent eagernefs^to be rich, 

rtow are we fo to harmonize agricukute, manu- 
faftures, commerce, and population, as to make 
ihem moft beneficial to the coileclive interefts of the 

* EfTays on Holland ry, p. 1:9. 
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ftatc ? This,* I think, is the queftiorf, and it appears 
clearly enough from thefe dilqirifitions, that the na- 
tional good requires that conduA which will bring 
nor the greatilt and qiiickfeft degree, of what is 
commoDfy called profperity, bat the greaceft dura- 
bility of the prefent *advaq(ages enjoyed by a 
people : *but remember that I keep clear in this in- 
quiry of the revohitiohs of the conftitution, becaufe^ 
good government is a bleffing' greater than that of 
all others; but wc very well l:now, that great riches 
arc better formed to dcftroy, than improve a con- 
'ttitution.' • " 

Here then- the juft conduft is explained ; give 
whatever eticburagement you phafe to agriculture, 
yoti will "never- thereby make the kingdom too rich, 
nor octiitfioh too quick a rife '^ and all the popula- 
tion you'eteate, is ii^dependarit on the changes of 
trade, or foreign affairs, and can in no refpedl prove 
burthenfome to the community. 'Confine manu- 
faftiires to the fatisfying that confumption which ia 
certain, *wWtli is your own ; but the moment you 
become mantifefturers of foreign cpn^modities, and 
for foreign mitkets, you lay the foundation of that 
quick rife and wealth which is fure foon to come 
tutnbling dowit. Trade fhould grow out of agri- 
culture, And' manufaftures, arid be regukted by 
them •,' ft*will then never become lb great, and in- 
fetur^,lft'tFifat of Holland has proved. Population 
depcncte on the three preceding-, the people bred 
' by fuch regulated interefts, will be in proportion to 
their certain employment ; induftry can never de- 
cline, nor population be burthenfome. 

The true harmony is to 'make agriculture flourifh- 
ing enough to fupport your own people; to ffiake 
manufa£turers fubfervient to the demand of your 
own people ; and commerce, proportioned to agri- 
culture- and nianufaftures ; thcfe, fo provided, po- 
pulation to be left to itfelf. 

A 
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A comkiA very contrary to this: has l|eefi tkA 
fdfhion of lace years throughout all Europe; and 
the: quick prdgrefs of the power of England has 
been chiefly owing to adifierent fy^em. Tliis forma 
no found reafon agaUsft the precec^ing id^4Si for I 
bave admitted that the plan nere laid dovj^a, is not 
formed for a quiclcprogrefs in power, bi^tfora du* 
rability of profperity. As the pra£Uce oC the age 
Is fo very different, it ^Ul not be improper to cn» 
quire into the probable canfequences*OD the affairs 
of Britain. 

We have attained to an amazing height of wealth 
^nd power^ and with it have burthcncd the king- 
dom with a population much greater than we fliould 
know what to do with in cafe of a. reverie of for-^ 
tune ; and we have not only run in debt toan amazing 
degree, but alfo fet an example of pfofiifion loaU 
future adminiftrations, which will, in all probabrlityi 
have mod fpeedy and wonderful eff!^d& in increaf* 
ing fuch incumbrances i which, however rich the 
kingdom is, mud undoubtedly end in liankruptcy. 

. Whatever may be the event, the plain fa& is| 
that the great fyftem of trade and maoufadure haves 
carried the kit^gdom to a height in which they can- 
not probably uipport it; or in one word, have ren*^ 
dered our date gre^r, but extremely precarious. 
And this >5 To drongly the cafe, that the naiK>n has^ 
perhaps^ of all others in the uniyerfe, the l9$it rcaibn 
to congratulate herfelf, ,on her fudden rife;, to fuch 
boundlefs powen 

For it is not the poflelCon of great richer, and 
formidable power, that conftitute the real profperity 
of this kingdom; but, on the contrary, the mere du- 
rability of her profperity ; and it would not be a 
diHicult talk to prove that this durability lefibns al- 
moft in proportion to the magnitude of the wealth 
and power. We have had great fuccefs in arms, 
but unfortunately our moft brilliant wars f to reafon 
tor a moment on the principles bf thofe whofe 
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do&rmes I am at prefent oppofing)' are merely the 
means of exhaufting us, but nevgr thofc of repair- 
ifng, or adding t9 our ftrength. If trade and ma- 
nufaAure are made' our grand fuppo.rt^> we arc in- 
confident if we dp not pu(h our advantages by en* 
barging both,, of at leaft of making fuch acqujfitiana 
as ftiall repa^ us fomcthing of that immerifc waftQ 
€if wealth which atchicved. the .conqueft ton the 
contrary, we conquer at the ^xpence of hundreds of 
millions, only to fhow our generofity in giving bact 
to our encmiesl I need not obfcrve that this has 
ever been the fatality of this country, and is ajftVohg 
proof of how little avail our riches and our power arc^ 
if they only enable us to ^nake conqucfts which wc 
are necelTitated to rcftore. . For what ftiould we be 
fo eager to gain immenfe wealth and power, which, 
jronn tbci^ quick rife and magnitude, cannot be per- 
manent? All that Britain can fairly affert to have 
gained by them, has been the entertainment, du- 
ring the period of a war, of half a fcore extraordi- 
nary gazettes^ this is the real faft : and every ga- 
zette, at a moderate computation, adding fi^'e mil- 
lions fterling tp her natiop^ll debt; if thefe'effeds 
of her greatncfs arc more defirable than that niore^ 
modeft Hate, but durability of national advaintage, 
which I b^ve m,entioned, as the effect of a very 
difFereiit, CQpdud: — of harmonizing, agriculture, 
manufa^iires, commerce, ^nci population, I muft 
confefs myfelf uttterly mifta^keh *. 

MINORCA. Gibraltar and Minorca, were 
ceded to us by the treaty of Utrecht. Though the 
pofleiBoo of both thefe is greatly advantageous to 
the nation, yet of the two, Minorca is by much the 
inoft valuable, not only as it can be kept with greater 
f afc, and has one of the fined harbours in the world, 
but alfo, becaufe it gives lefs umbrage to Spain, 
ivlth whom it is our intereft to live upon good 

* Lettefs cohcdrniiigtbc Pre^nt State of.fingland, p. 182* 
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terms. You will fee by the map, that Gibraltar il 
fituated upon the continent of Spain, at the moutii 
of the ftraits, in a fine clifnate, an healthy country >. 
and where there is fnOft excellent watery and con- 
fccjuently extremely convenient for Ihips going up> 
or returning from the ftraits, to ftop atj Water, and 
rcfrtlh their men. And as it is oppbfite to ihe Bkf-*' 
bary fliore, and but a few leagues diftant from it^ 
muft be of great fervice to our fhips, in affording 
them a lanftuary,wjieh we are at war with thofepyra- 
tical llates, which always will be the cafe, when they 
think the^ can get any thing by brcakmg with us j 
but as this is very near their territories, our men ot 
war from Gibraltar, can fall upon thcTri fuddenly, 
and confequcntly keep them in fuch awe, as' will 
make them afraid to break with us. - : 

Our pofleflion of it muft be a great eye-fore to 
Spain, between whom and us, it is our mutual in- 
tereft to cultivate a ftrift friendfliip. Suppofe the 
Spaniards were matters of Plymouth, could the Bri- 
tifti nation ever bt eafy till they had recovered it out 
of their hands ?* If therefore fome place equally ad- 
vantageous to us, and lefs invidious to them, could 
be given for it, undoubtedly it would be bur intereft 
to agree to an exchange. An ifland wduld be beft, 
as moft eafily defended; and if there be a good 
harbour in the Canary idands, one of them would 
be as ufeful to our Eaft and Weft India trade, aS 
Minoroa is to ou;* Straits trade. . . ' 

Minorca has all the advantages that Gribralt^r has^^ 
though in a much higher degree, and none of the 
difadvaqtages. As it is an ifland, at a diftance front 
the continent, which has ofteh^r than once changed 
ics matters, the pofleflion' of it is not fb invidioui^ 
to the Spaniards -, ^nd our government might, bj^ 
proper means, be made agreeable, and habitual t6 
the natives ; and as we are matters at fe^, the de- 
fence of it is more eafy to us, as attacking it muft be 
mor<c difficult to our enemies. The harbour bf M a- 
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hdh, is one of the fii^ft in the world, capable to 
contain and proteft ail the royal navies in Europe, 
fo that our fleets may winter there, clean, and re- 
pair, without any danger Or moleftation ; our mea 
may refrefh themfeives, and be permitted to go 
afhore, without much ha:i^ard Of their being able to 
run away, and our fquadrOns be ready at any time 
of the year to fail from thence to annoy the trade, 
or alarm the coafts of our enemies, in thofe parts, 
without fear of intelligence being fent of their dc- 
figns* It is fituated in a fine cmnate, between 39 
ahd 40 degrees of north latitude *, and is about 33 
mites long, and between 8 and 12 broad. The ad- 
vantage of a place fo fuuated, with fuch a harbour 
aS has been mentioned, muft appear at otitc. Ic 
makes us refpedable to all the Italian ftates, and to 
thofe of Barbary j in a French or Spanilh war, whe- 
ther to annoy them, or to p.rotcdl our trade, it ii 
ineftimable, and every other nation in Europe, who 
have any trade in- the Mediterranean, will feel the 
confequences of it, vyhile it is in our pofleflion, by 
having a fure afylum there, if they are our friends, 
and by the mifchiefsour men of war and privateers 
from thence can do them, if our enemies. 

To aflift the garrifon upon a fudden attack, it 
would be highly advantageous to make the con- 
ftant inhabitants of the ifland our firm friend«* 
This might have been done, either by buying their 
property^ and peopling the ifland with Britilh and 
Irifh, or uniting our intereft, and that of the Mi» 
norquins, firmly together. Both thefe ways were, 
I believe, pradicablc j but neither of them have 
ever been attempted. 

The rent of the lands and houfes of the ifland of 
Minorca, is computed to be about 10,000 1. a year: 
it could not be fo much when we were firft maftecs of 
the ifland ; forunder the benign adminiftration of the 
worthy Governor Kane, the value of lands was almoft 
doubled ; but fuppofe that had really been the value of 
(he lands, and twenty years purchafc had been paidfor 
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them, which would hnve amoQnted to two huodrefl 
thoufand pounds^ molt, if not all, the proprietors 
would have freely confenced, and the ifland might 
have been peopled with Britifh fubjeifls ; every man 
of whom would have been willing^ in cafe of a fud- 
den attack, to have aflifted the garrifon to defend 
the jplace. Nor would the government have loft 
their money ; they would have found it a cheap 
purchafe, as the lamls were capable of great improve- 
ments : and though the firfl; occupiers of them 
i/yould merit, and expedt fame encouragement, yet 
in time, both principle and intereft, might have 
been repaid, without any hardihip to the inhabi- 
tants. 

Our regiments never ftay long in one place, but 
change their quarters every year. There arc fomc 
reafons alledged why troops in England fhould not 
ftay long in one* place v but they can have no weight 
here; and as none of the quarters in Minorca 
are bad, it would ferve many good purpoies, if they 
were to continue in the fame quarters as long as 
they ftaid in the ifland ; it would encourge; the foU 
diers to induftry, and the officers to purchafe lands^ 
and make itpprovements, by which they might have^ 
by degrees, a confiderable property in the ifland, 
and facilitate an acquaintance with the natives, 
whKh would more and more reconcile them to us *• 

It has been propofed to make the whole itfand 
€>f Minorca a free port,, which would probably be 
attended with extreme good confequenqes. 

But to introduce a fpirit^d culture of the foiI» 
in this fine and happy climate, would be the way to^ 
make the pofleflion of the moft advantage to us^ 
the ballance of their trade, is 53,100 !• againft them.^ 

To enable thefe people in fome mealure to fup- 
port the charge of this great ballance, we ate to 

* Letters relating to^ the Navy, Gibraktr, and Port-Ma- 
kon, p» 130* 
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I'etkon the large fuoi of money yearly brought in- 
to the i(land» and fpent among them by the troops-^ 
a Aim that falls but little Ihort of their whole ba- 
lance ; greateft pare of which goes to market for 
the common neceflaries of life. 

Every vintage produces * 18,000 hogfheads ot 
wine, and if we allow for the clergy 2000 hogfheads^ 
and for all the reft of the natives iooq, the remain- 
ing 15000 hogfheads are fold to the £ngli(h for 
27)8251. in ready money ^ the price of a hogfhead 
taken at a medium being 35 s* 

This is a very confiderable article in their favour^ 
and they are fo fenfible of the advantage they draw 
from their vineyards, that they are continually en- 
larging them, and increafing their number, notwith- 
Handing they are taxed to near half their value. 

It is certain this people can never be rich, unlefs 
they become induftrious ; the fea is open to them, 
as well as to their neighbours, on every fide, who 
thrive by a foreign commerce, and yet not one of 
them can viftu^l or navigate their veilels, near fo 
cheap as thefe flothful Minorquins, who lie in the 
centre of fo many trading po/rts, that it is amazing 
how they can have fo long overlooked their true 
intereft, and fuffered themfelves to be fupplied with 
fo many of the neceflfaries of life in foreign bottoms. 

The Minorquins are naturally liftlefs, and, if they 
contrive the means to keep their families from po- 
verty, they are but little folicitous to enquire into 
the arts and manufa&ures by which fudden for- 
tunes arc acquired on every fide of them. Tell 
them the Maltefe are enriched by the quantity of 
cummin-feed and annis-feed they export ; remind 
them that the plant which produces the canary«feed 
grows fpontaneoufly all over the idand ; or that a 
gum is produced by the maftic tree, of very great 
value abroad, (and though this tree is an incum- 
brance, which they eagerly root out of their grounds) 
they treat you as a vifionar/, and with a fiirug of 
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contempt, fecm to thank heaven^ that the;^ have no 
turn to whims and projefts ; out are contented to 
jog on in the plain track which their fathers trod 
trefore them *. 

Cotton, fugar, and many other valuable crops, 
might be there produced. 

MINES. If Europe has derived fo many ad- 
vantages from the American trade, it fcems natural 
to imagine tha^ Spain muft have derived much 
greater. She drew from the newly difcovered wt5rld, 
fo prodigious a quantity of goM and filver, that all 
we had before could not be compared to it. 

But (what one could never have expefted) this, 
great kingdom was every where baffled by its mif- 
fortunes. Philip II. who fucceeded Charles V, was 
obliged to make the celebrated bankruptcy, known 
to all the world. There never was a prince who 
fufFercd mere from the murmurs, the infolence, and 
the revolt/of troops, conftantly ill paid. 

From that time the monarchy of Spain has been 
inceflantly declining. This has been owing to an 
interior and phyfical defeft in the 'nature of thefc 
riches, whicJi renders them vain ; a defe<5t which in- 
creafcs every day. 

' Gold and filvcr are either a fiftitious, or a repre- 
feiitative wealth. 1 he rcprefentative figns of wealth 
are extremely durable, and in their own nature but 
Ifttlc fubjeft to decay. But the more they are mul- 
tiplied, the more th'cy lofc their value, becaufc the 
fewer are the things which they reprefcnt. 

The Spaniards, after the conqueft of Mexico and 
Peru, abandoned their natural riches, in purfuit of 
a rcprefentative wealth, whicih daily degraded itfelf. 
Cold and filver were extremely fcarce in Europe, 
and Spain becoming all of a fudden miftrefs of 9 
j>rodigious quantity of thefc metals, conceived hopes 
to which (he had never before afpircd i the wcfirith 

• Armftrong** Htftory of MlBOfCfr. 
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Ihe found in the coMuered countries^ great as it was, 
did not, however, equal thofe of their raines. The 
Indians concealed part of them, and be fides, thefc 
^ people who made no other ufe of gold and filver 
,than to give magnificence to the temples of their 
god$, and to the palaces of their kings, fought not 
for it with an avarice like ours. In (hort, they had 
not the fecret of drawing thefe metals from every 
mine, but only from thofe in which the feparation 
might be made with fire : they were (Irangers to 
the manner of making ufe of mercury> and perhaps 
of mercury itfelf. 

However, it was not long before the fpecic of 
Europe was doubled : this appeared from the price 
of commodities, which every where was doubled. 

The Spaniards raked into the mines, fcooped out 
mountains, invented machines to draw out water, 
to break the ore, and feparare it ; and as they fport<- 
^d with the lives of the Indians, they forced them 
ip labour without mercy : the fpecie of Europe foon 
doubled, and the profit of Spain diminifhed in the 
lame proportion ; they had every year the fame 
quantity of metal, which was become by one half 
leis precious. 

In double the time the fpecie dill doubled, and 
the profit ftill diminilhed another half. 

It diminilhed even more than half: let us fee in 
what manner. 

To extraft the gold from the mines, to give it 
che requilite preparations, and to import it into Eu- 
rope, mud be attended with fome certain expence ; 
I will- fgppofe this to be as i to 64, When the 
fpecie was once doubled, and confcquently become 
jby one half lefs precious the expence was as z to 64. 
Thus the galleons, which brought to Spain the fame 
quantity of gold, brought a thing which really was 
of lefs value by one half, though the expences at- 
* ji^nding it had been one half higher. 
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If we proceed doubling anddoubling, we ihalt 
find in this progreffion the caufc of the inipotency 
of the wealth of Spain. 

It is about two hundred years fince they have 
worked their Indian mines. I fuppole the quantity 
of fpccie at prefcnt in the trading world is to thai 
before the difcovery of ^he Indies as 32 is to i i 
that is, it has been doubled five times : intwo hun*- 
dred y^ars more the fame quantity will be to that 
before Jthe difcovery as 64 is to 1 5 that is,' it will 
be doubled once more. Now at prefent fifty quin* 
tals of ore yield four, five, and fix ounces of gold ; 
and when it yields only two, the miner receives no 
more from it than his expences. In two hundred 
years, when the miner will extradt only four, this too 
will only defray his charges. There will then be but 
little profit to be drawn from the gold mines. The 
fame rcafoning will hold good of filver, except 
that the working of the filver mines is a little more 
advantageous than thofe of gold. 

But if mines ftiould be difcovered lb fruitful as 
to give a much greater profit, the more fruitful they 
will be the fooner the profit will ceale. 

The Portuguefe in Brazil have found mines of 
gold fo rich, that they muft neceflfarily, very foon^ 
mak^ a cpnfiderable diminution in the profits of 
thofe of Spain, aij well as in their own. 

I have frequently heard people deplore the blind- 
nefs of the court of France, who repulfed Chrifto- 
pher Columbus, when he made the propofal of dif- 
coverihg the Indies. Indeed they did, though per- 
haps without defign, an a6t of the greateft wifdom. 
Spain has behaved like the foolifti king, who de- 
fired that every thing he touched might be con- 
verted into gold, and who was obliged to beg of the 
gods to put an end to his mifery. 

The companies and banks efl:abli(hed in many na-» 
tions, have put a finiftiing ftroke to the lowering of 
gold and. filver, ^ a fign, or reprefentation of riches» 
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for by new liftions they have multiplied in fuch 
a manner the figns of wealth, that gold and (liver 
having this office only in part, are become lefs 
precious. 

Thus public credit ferves inftead of mines, and 
diminifhes the profit which the Spaniards draw from 
theirs. 

True it is that the Dutch trade to die Eaft Indies 
has increafed, in fome meafure, the value of the 
Spanilh merchandize -, for as they carry bullion, and 
give it in exchange for the merchandizes of the £ait, 
they eafe the Spaniards of part of a commodity 
which in Europe abounds too much. 

And this trade, in which Spain feems to be only 
indireflly concerned, is as advantageous to that 
nation as to thofe who are direftly employed. in. car- 
rying it on. 

From what has been faid, we may form a judg-- 
ment of the laft order of the council of Spain, 
which prohibits the making uie of gold and ulver 
in gildings and other fuperfluities ; a decree as ridi- 
culous as it would be for the States of Holland to 
prohibit the confumption of fpiccs. 

My reafoning does riot hold good ^gainft all 
^ mines : thofe of Germany and Hungary, which 
producie little more than the cxpence of working 
them, are extremely ufeful. They are found in 
the principal ftate; they employ many, thoufand 
men, who there confume their fuperfluous commo- 
dities, and they are properly a manufacture of the 
country. 

The mines of Germany and Hungary promote 
the culture of land j the working of thofe of Mexi- 
co and Peru deftroys it. 

The Indies and Spain are two powers under the 
fame mafter; but the Indies are the principal, 
while Spain is only an accefTory. It is in vain for 
politics to bring bacl& the principal to theacceflbry, 
iJ^e Indies will always draw Spain to themfelves* 
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Of the merchandizes,' to the value of about 
fifty millions t>f livres annually fent to the Indies^ 
Spain furniikesT>nly two millions and an half: the 
Indies trade for 'fifty millions, the Spaniards for 
two and a half, 

That muft be a bad kind of rkhes which depends 
on accident, and not on the induftry of a nation, 
on the number of its inhabitants, and on the cuU 
tivation of its lands. The king of Spain, who re- 
ceives great Turns from his cuftorp-houfe at Cadi?, 
IS in this refped only a rich individual in a ilate ex- 
tremely poor. Every thing paffes between ftrangers 
' and himfelf, while his fubjefts have fcarcely any 
fhare in it : this commerce is independant both of 
;he good and bad fortune of his kingdom. 

Were fome provinces of Caftile able to give him 
a fum equal to that of the culiom-houfe of Cadi?, 
his power would be much greater ; his riches would 
be %hc efftdl of the wealth of the country •, thefe 
provinces woul^ animate all the qthers, and they 
would be altogether more capable of fupporting 
their refpeftive charges : infteac} pf a great treafury, 
he would have a great people *, 

MEXICO. See Spanifi) America. 

MISSISSIPPI. By the treaty of peace of 1 763, 
Britain acquired a vaft traft of country in Npr^h 
America, lying upon this river and the Ohio^ com- 
prehending all the country from that of the Ilip- 
nois to the Gulph of Mexico, This immenfe 
pountry is not fufficiently known, and, probably, 
its importance not properly con Gdered, from the 
Englilh fettlers being forbid to go beyond bounds 
laid down in a proclamation in Oftober 1763 j 
which bounds confined them to the fea coafts of Flo- 
rid a, (which it feems are perfeftly peftiferous) and 
to the heads of the rivers falling into the Atlantic 
pecan : this meafure has been moft feverely, and ap-< 

^ Spirit of Laws, vol. II. p. Z6, 
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parently with a great deal of juilice, animadverted 
on. A defcripcion of thefe countries will fet this 
matter in a clear light. We (hall take it as col- 
lected by a writer who ftems to have made himfelf 
g more perfedl matter of all American affairs than 
any one that has written on them f 

*' The new colony of Weft Florida extends 
from the fea coaft of the gulph of Mexico north- 
wards to the 31 ft degree of latitude, that is, pretty 
near as far as the Jow country continues; for, 
about a quarter of a degree farther upon the river 
is Manchac, where the high lands begin. From 
the fea coaft thither, the whole country is either a 
ma rib, or fand, fo white a^^ t^ b e pernicious t6 the 
eye- fight i abJiritrreE^lgfgeJ^ 
nefs, the finJt jej^tnt cy th. Mt^^ter you get to 
Manchac, tiJplcene is totally jd^fferf At ; from thence 
to the Ohio,l thOGTds are l^iSweenli and 200 feet 
higher than Itbe Mifliffigpi in im' dreateft floods. 
The flope oi^J^jkiE^^ perpendicularly 

from the MiVjAip py^M^yfe hi ^ lands are be* 
iides furroundeV jn a good many places by little 
eminencies, or fmall hills, and rifing grounds run* 
nirtg off lengthwife with gentle flopes. It is only 
when we go a little way from the Miffifljppi that we 
find thefe high lands are overtopped by little moun* 
tains, which appear to be all of earth, though 
ftcep, without the Icaft gravel or pebble being per- 
ceived on them. 

" The foil on thefe high lands is very gocd ; it is a 
black light mould, about three feet deep. The 
grafs growing in the hollows is of the height of a 
man. viP'All thefe high lands are generally mea- 
dows and fopcfts of tall trees, with grafs up to 
;he knee. The tall forefts"" are all hiccory, or all 
pak, and many walnut trees ^ which fpontaneou% 

t Political £flay« op the prefcnt Stale of the Britilb Empire, 
p. 380. 
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J)rodufl:ions, fays another writer, are ever a fign 
of good lands in the fouthern parts of North Ame- 
rica. Thcfe high lands likewife produce n^ulberry- 
trees, native indigo, tobacco and cotton. The in-i. 
digo yields more than in the French iOands.'* 
•' Without defpifing, lays another writer, the to- 
bacco which is made in other countries, we may 
affirm, that which grows in the country of the Nat- 
chez is even preferable to that of Virginia or St. 
Domingo." And a third, equally well acquainted 
with this country, fays, " the French in Louifiana 
made two or three crops upon the fame ground as 
eafily as we made one. Even rice thrives to great 
profit there, without being plajited iri d marfli or 
fwamp. Vines are fo common, for 500 leagues to 
the northward, that, whatever way you walk, you 
cannot proceed one hundred fteps without meeting 
with one.** Laftly, even the very fides of the hills 

♦ ^re covered with canes, which in our colonies only 
grow in the deepefl: and richeft fwamps. Confident 
with thefe accounts is the report of the people fent 
from Virginia to view thefe countries, in 1742, who 
^fierted they faw more good land on the Mifllfllppi 
than was in all our colonies. I have juft run 
through thefe circumftances to (hew the reader, by 
way of contraft, the country we have colonized 
with that we have not 5 and charafterized the one 
from the fame authority as the other. The country, 
^s far as the bounds of Weft Florida extend, is one 
of the yileft in the world, and the unwholefomeft ; 
in which circumftance the concurrent teftimony of 
^11 our officers quartered there perfeftly agrees, 
Put almoft as foon as you leave that colony, you 
enter one of the fineft and healthieft in the univerfe, 
and prccifely fuch as we want ; whereas we have 

" colonized that which no human creature can want, 
^t the fame annual parliamentary expencc as would 
Jiave commanded, had we chofi: a finglc colony fo 
Jgrge, the whole {raft )to the Ohio ! 

Now 
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Now the remedy whkh I would in this cafe 
humbly propofc is an exceeding plain one ; only to 
extend the bounds of the colony of Weft Florida : 
for as political motives, relative to the fea-coaft, 
may induce the government to have a regular 
watch upon it, under the eye of a governor, the 
wretched low country might be included in the co^ 
lony ; but all fettlements fiiould bl^ made in the high 
rich lands above-mentioned. Nor would this be 
even fettling any country but what the French h^d 
begun to fettle before \ for a full proof of which 
fee Du Pratz. The fpot whereon the French fort 
Rofalia was built, is the propereft fjtuation for the 
grand lettlement, as (hips may come up thither 
with the greateft eafe. As to the extent of this co- 
lony (which might be called Flortda, to diftin- 
guifli it from Eaft Florida) it might extend to the 
Ohio. By means of taking in fo large a country, 
the expence of eftablifliments would be the fame for 
all as the prcfcnt Weft Florida, and there would be 
plenty of country left nevcrthielcfs for the Indians 5 
but that traft, as it could not all be near wanting 
for many years, need not firft bepurchafcd of the 
Indians, (where, I mean, the French had not 
bought before ; for, far to the north of Weft Flo- 
rida they had, and confequently our right to it by 
the peace took place) but by degrees, as the fet^ 
tlements extend. As to the more northerly traft 
of the MiffilTippi and that of the Ohio, the follow- 
ing minutes will fufEciently particularize them. 

This country, on the Mifliffippi, is called llHo- 
nois ; it extends north- weft of the Ohio, again ft the 
-Mifliffippi, up to the river Illionois, and to the 
lake of the fame name. This country is extremely 
good, infomuch that for the produdion of wheat 
and all grain the flighteft culture is fufficient. To- 
bacco likewife thrives there, " but comes to matu- 
rity, fays Du Pratz, with difEculty :** but if is evin 
dent he means in comparifon with that mor^ 

foutherly, 
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foutherly, fince the grcatcft part of this country is 
in the fame latitude with Virginia, and was formerly 
called a part of it. Governor Pownal gives, from 
a letter of M. de Vaudreuil's in his poffcffion, the 
exports of the fcttlcments which the French had 
formed in the lUionois country, among which ap- 
pear tobacco, cotton, myrtle wax, and a vaft quan- 
tity of provilions •, and fays, that the convoys on 
the river came down annually the latter end of De- 
cember, and returned at lateft by the middle of 
February. He likewife fays, that the French go- 
"vcrnment reft rained the Canadians, from fettling 

. there, or they would totally have abandoned Ca- 
nada. All which prpves fufjicicntly the great ex- 
cellency of the country. 

The trad of the Chip is in every refpefl: the fame j 
or, if we attend to the accounts of our own people 
who have traverfed it, (till better. A part of this 
country, lying againft Virgihia, was what our co- 
lonifts wanted fo much to poffefs before the lafl: 
war, for. cultivating tobacco in; and we cannot 
fuppofe that would have been the cafe, if it had 
been lefs proper for their ftaple than their lands aC 
home. ' 

Such are the tradls of cpunpry conBrmcd to Bri- 
tain by the peace of 1 763 ; but which, by the moft 
unaccogntable'policyj fiie has chofen to make no 
ufe of, at the very time when fhe wants them to the 
ptmoft neceflity. Now the proceeding which is at 
prefent requifite to prevent the ill effeds that are 
arifing ir^ our colonics, is to form, as I before ob* 
fcrved, new ones here. That of Weft Florida 

"" fliould be extended along the banks of the Milfif- 
fippi to the Ohio ; and then, for fey^ral reafons, I 
ihould apprehend it more advifeable to ftation the 
other colony in the northern forks of the Miffiif- 
iippi and Ohio, than in any parts of the country 
adjoining to our prefent fettlements. Such colony 
n'ii^ht extend nqrth to laf, 42, or the forks gi 

ths 
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the river lllionois, and from thence in a diretfl line" 
caft to the river Miamis, on the banks of which 
4buth again to the Ohio; the vaft importance of 
which fituatjon, and cfpecially that of the country 
around the forks of the Ohio (a fliare of which I 
have given to both colonics) did not efcape the 
penetration of a late writer. He juftly chara<5lerizes 
It in the following paflage :— The moft inpportant 
place in this country, and perhaps in North Ame- 
rica, is at the forks of the MiffilTippi, where the 
Ohio falls into that river> which, like another 
ocean, is the general receptacle of all the rivers that 
water the interior parts of that vaft continent. 
Here thofe large and navigable rivers the Ohio,'^ the * 
river of the Cherokecs, Wabache, lllionois, Mif- 
fouri, and MilBflippi, befides many others^ which 
fpread over that whole continent, from the Apala- 
chian mountains to the mountains of New Mexico, 
Upwards of a thoufand milirs, both north, fouth, eaft, 
and weft, all meet together at this fpot» and that in 
the beft climate, and one of the moft fruitful coun- 
tries of any in all that part of the world, in the lati- 
tude 370, the latitude of the capes of Virginia, and 
of Santa F^, the capital of New Mexico. By that 
means there is a convenient navigatipn to this place, 
from our prefcnt fcttlements to New Mexico, and 
from all the inland parts of North America further 
than we are acquainted with it. And all the natives 
of that cpniinent, thofe old friends and allies af the 
French, have by that means a free and ready accefs 
to this place-, rights to which the French formed $ 
Settlement to fecure their interefts on the frontiers 
of all our fouthern colonies. In fliort, this place i$ 
in the center of that vaft continent, and of all the 
nations in it, and Teems to be intended by nature 
to command them both j for which reafOn it ought 
no longer to be ncgleded by Britain. As foon as 
wcpafs the Apalachian mountains, this feems t6 be 
the moft proper place^to fettle at, and was pitched 

upon. 
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iipon for that purpofe by thofe who were the bed 
acqu^nced with thofe countries^ and the proper 
places oC making fettlements in them of any we 
know; 

As to our colonifts fettling in that part of the 
Ohio trait which borders on our old colonies, the 
want of water carriage is a very great objedion to 
it ; for tobacco, and moll^of theftaples propofed to 
be raifed in this country, being vcry^ bulky, would 
never pay the expcnce of a land-carriage over the 
mountains; butrroin the central colony propofed% 
or that of Florida, the Miffiflippi would convey 
them at a very fmall expence direftly to the (hip- 
ping. Indeed it is very neceflfary to know how high 
that river is navigable. A (hip of 500 tons may 
come up to Fort Rofalia, and, for any thing we 
know to the contrary, much higher, even to the 
fork itfelf ; and at the fame time, that fuch a moft 
advantageous water-carriage fubfifted for the export 
of the bulky ftaples, the Ohio would conneft our 
old and new colonies in as beneficial a manner as is 
requifitc, that river being navigable from the back 
of Pcnfylvania. Nor (hould any one fuppofe the 
water-carriage down the Mifljflippi to be too ex- 
penfive for the conveyance of the moft bulky com- 
modities. The hemp and iron which we have 
from Ruffia are tranfported by a much longer and 
more difficult inland navigation, with the addition 
of a confiderable land- carriage on them. 

As to the benefits of forming thefe colonies, very 
little here is requifite to be infcrted. In the prelcnt 
ftate of our old ones, manufaftures are every day 
taking the place of planting, and that for want of 
fuch eixcellent lands as all upon thefe rivers are* 
Our tobacco trade is upon the decline, and will 
libon be annihilated ; for the lands in Virginia and 
Maryland, having for an hundred and fifty years, 
produced that exhau(ting vegetable^ arc worn 
out^ and daily converting into corn farms, from 

, which 
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which no benefits refuk to Britain* This great 
want of frelh land,, in thofe plantations, was fek 
niany years ago ; the inhabitants have been 
doubled fince ; how much greater, therefore, muft 
that want be now ! In the northern colonies like- 
wife the inhabitants are drove to manufa<5lures for 
want of lands to make ftaple commodities on. We 
are told by one who knows their country well, thac 
200>ooo people, bred to the culture of the earth* 
are there out of employment for want of land, and 
a&ually petitioned tor the territory of Sagadahoc to 
fetdc in ; which they would never have thought 
of, had the lead idea of a colony on the Ohio or 
MiflijQlppi been current. Nor is that a country in 
which Britain wants planters, but to the fouthward 
in ihefe fertile trafts where there is alone any hope 
of planters. raifingftaples enough to purchafe there-* 
with all their ncceffaries from her. 

Thefe propofed colonies would raife hemp and 
flax fufficient'to fupply all Europe, nay, ail the 
world. The (hips that might be built at Louiliana, 
fays Du Pratz, would never be fufficient to employ 
alt the hemp which might be raifed in that colony, 
did the inhabitants cultivate as much of it a^ they 
well .might. The inland parts of America, fays 
another, are well known to be fitted for the pro- 
du£tion of hemp, flax, and (ilk. Such lands as 
are defcribed on the Miiri(rippi, fays a third, .have 
a natural moifture in them, which is the very foil 
that both hemp, flax, and indigo delight in y and 
thefe are the three firft commodities that the nation 
wants from the colonies. Upon fuch lands hemp 
and flax may be made in quantities as a ftaple com- 
modity to fend to Britain •, whereas, on the poor 
lands, in our colonies, and their fmall plantations, 
they commonly make a little for their own ufe. 
The one woukl be the grcateft fcrvicc, when th^ 
other is a prejudice to the nation. The climate, 
bke.wife^ is as 6t for theic cgmmodiues. Here 
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ttey might fo\y hemp and flax in winter, which iJ 
thc^ljiply proper feafon for them in any part of 
Norrn America. This would afford time for mak- 
ing another crop in fummer, which (bould be in* 
digo. Now a crop of indigo, hemp,/ and flaX 
would be much ignore profitable than any thing 
which America produces, whether on the continent 
or the iflands. Every labourer might cultivate two 
acres, or more, in hemp, and one or two in indigo, 
the produce of which would be worth from 30 to 
40 1. a year. This would enable them to purchafc 
negroes, and to enlarge the Britifti plantations be- 
yond what they arc otherwife capable of. Such 
plantations would be more profitable than even 
fugar colonies, and fupply the nation with more 
valuable and ncceflary commodities. A hundred 
thoufand labourers, which might be eafily found in 
all our colonies, would, at this rate of 20 1, a head, 
make 2,ooe,oool. a year-, but fuppofe they make 
only one half of this, it is as much as all our colo* 
nies in North America now produce. By thefe 
means the nation might get the trade both of in- 
digo, hemp, and flax, and fupply all Europe with 
thefe commodities, as we now do with tobacco \ 
which laft thefe lands are as fit to produce, and in 
much greater plenty and perfcftion than any other 
part of North America. And when our tobacco 
plantations are worn out, there are no lands to fup- 
ply their place in ail the Briiifh dominions, but 
thofc on the Mifljfilppi. 

S|?eing, therefore, that thefe propofcd colonies are 
nor only fo valuable in themfelves, but fo peculiarly 
nccefifary to this nation at this time, I would hum- 
bly propoie that they be immediately eftablifhed. 
The firft bufinefs'(as 1 think we have already forts 
and garrifons both at the Forks and at Rofaliay 
lyould be to provide at Fort Pitt a fufficient number 
of decked floops, fit for the navigation of thofc 
great rivers, (fuch as the French ufed) and give 

notice 
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notice* throughout all the northern s^nd the to- 
bacco colonies, of the intended fettlements ; and 
that floop5 were ready on the Ohio, at Pittfburg^ 
to carry all perfons with their families, flaves, fur- 
niture, implements, &:c. and a proper quantity of 
providons (with which, by the bye, the new colo- 
ny, for the firft year, might be fupplied by tho 
French fcttlers in the lUionois country, by the Mif- 
(iflippi, or from Penfylvania by the Ohio) to 
fettle there. If the whole was to be done at the 
government's cxpencc, it ought not, confidcring 
the great importance of the meafurc, to be neglcfted^ 
even then. But no fuch matter would be neceflary ; 
for the numbers of people in thofe colonies who 
are in ^ant of frc(h land are fo great, that a new 
fcjttlement would fpcedily be performed at their 
own cxf)ence. There can be no greater proof of 
this than the repeated petitions from all parts of 
thofe colonies, for leave to penetrate into the back 
country ; but unhappily rejefted, and the procla- 
mation of Oaober 7, 1763, adhered to* 
•MINISTER. A plan of favouritifm for our 
executory government is eflentially at variance with 
the plan of our legiflature. One great end un-, 
doubtedly of a mixed government like ours, com* 
pofed of monarchy and of controls, on the part of 
the higher people and the lower, is, that the prince 
(hall not be able to violate the laws. This is ufe- 
ful indeed, and fundamental. But this, even at 
firft view, is no more than a negative advantage % 
an armour merely defenfive. It is therefore next 
in order, and equal in importance, ** that the dif- 
crctionary powers, which are neceffarily veiled in the 
monarch, whether for the execution of the laws of 
for the nomination to magiftracy and office, or for 
conducting the affairs of peace and^war, or for or* 
dering the revenue, (hould all be exercifed upon 
public principles and national grounds, and not on 
the likings or prejudices, the intrigues or policies 
Vol. IL D . of 
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of a court.*' This, I faid, is equal in importance 
to the Vecuring a government according to law. 
The laws reach but a very little way. Conftitute 
government how you pleafe, infinitely the greater 
part of it mufl: depend upon the excrcifc of the 
powers which are left at large to the prudence and 
uprightnefs of minifters of Itate. Even all the ufe 
and potency of the laws depends upon th€*m. With- 
out them your commonwealth is no better than a^ 
fcheme upon paper-, and. not a living, afting, 
cfFedive conftitution. It is polTible that through^ 
negligence, or ignorance, or defign artfully con- 
ducted, minifters may fuffer one part of govern- 
ment to languifti, another to be perverted troni its ' 
purpofes, and every valuable intereft of the country 
to fall into ruin and decay, without poffibility of 
fixing any fingle aft on which a criminal prdfecu- 
tion can be juftly grounded. The due arrange- 
ment of men in the adivc part of the ftate,, far 
from being foreign to the purpofes of a >ire go- 
vernment, ought to be among its very firft and 
dearcft objedts. When, therefore, the abettors' of 
the new fyftem tell us, that between them ^nd 
their oppofei^s there is nothing but a ftruggle for 
power, and that therefore ^ve are no ways concerned ' 
in' it ; we muft tell thofe who have the impudence 
to infult us in this manner, that of all things we 
ought to be the mod concerned who and what fort 
of men they are that hold the truft of every thing 
that is dear to us. Nothing can render this a point 
of indifference to the nation buc what muft either 
render us tbtally defperate, or foothe us into the 
fecurity of ideors. We muft foften into a credulity 
below the milkinefs of infancy to think all men 
virtuous. We muft be tainted with a malignity 
truly diabolical, to believe all the world to be equally 
wicked and corrupt. Men are in-public life, as in 
private, fome good, fome evil. The elevation of 
the one, and the depreflion of the other, are the - 
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ifirft objedts of all true policy. But that form of 
government, which neither in its diredl inftitutions, 
lior in their immediate tendency, has contrived to 
throw its affairs into the mod truft-worthy hands 
but has left its whole executory fyftem to be dif* 
pofed of agreeably to the uncontrouled pleafure of 

.anyone man, however excellent or virtuous; is a 
plan of polity defedive, not only in that memberi 
but confequentiaily erroneous in every part of it. 

In arbitrary governments, the conftiturion of the 
mtniftry follgws the conftiturion of the Icgiflature. 
Both the law and the magiftrace arc the creatures of . 
will. It muft be fo. Nothing indeed will appea:ir 
more certain, on any tolerable confidera^ion of this 
matter, than that " every fore of government ought 
to have its adminiftration correfpondent to its legit- 

^ lature." If it (hould be otherwife, things muft tall 
into an hideous diforder. The people of a frep 
commonwealth, who have taken fuch care that 
their laws fhould be the refult of general confent, 
cannot befo fenfclefs as to fufFer their executory fyi- 
tem to be compofed of perlons^on whom they have 
no dependence, and whom no proofs of th(* public 
love and confidence have recommended to thofe 
powers, upon the ufe of which the very being of 
the ftate depends. The popular eledion ot magif- 
trates, and popular difpofition of rewards and ho- 
nours, is one of the firft advantages of a free ftate. 
Without it, or fomething equivalent to it, perhaps 
the people cannot long enjoy the fubftancc of free- 
dom ; certainly none of the vivifying energy of 

^goocj government. The frame of our common-' 
wealth did not admit of fuchan aftual elcdion, but 
it provided as well, and (while the fpirit of thecon- 
ftitution is prefer ved) better, for aUthccfFeftsof it, 
than by the method of fuffrage in any democratic 
ftate what foe ver. It had always, untilof late, been held 
the firft duty of parliament, ** to refufe to fupport 
government until poWer was in the hands of perfons 
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who. were acceptable to the people, or tvhile fac- 
tions predominated in t^e court in which the na- 
tion had no confidence." Thus all the good effeds 
of popular election were fuppofed to be fecured to 
us, without the mifchiefs attending on particular 
intrigue, and a diftindt canvafs for every particular 
office throughout the body of the people, ^his 
was the moft noble and refined part of our conftitu- 
tion. The people, by their reprefentatiyes and 
grandees, were intruded with. a deliberative power 
in making laws ; the king, with the controul of his 
negative. The king was intrufted with the deliber 
rative choice and election to ofBce ; the people had 
the negative in a parliamentary refufal to fupporr. 
tormerly this power of controul was what kept 
minifters in awe of parliaments, and parliaments in 
revcrehce with the people* If the ufe of this power 
©f controul on the fyftem and perfons of adminiftra- 
tion is gone, every thing is loft, parliament and all. 
We may aflure ourfclvcs, that if parliament will 
tamely fee evil men take pofltflion of all the ftrong 
holds of their country, and allow them time and 
means to fortify' themfelves, under the pretence of 
giving them a fair trial, and upon a hope ot dif- 
covering whether they will not be reformed by 
power, and whether their meafurcs will not be beti- 
tcr than their morals, fuch a' parliament will give 
countenance to their meafures alfo, whatever that 
parliament may pretend, and whatever thofe mea- 
lures may be. 

Every good political inftitutlon muft have a pre- 
ventative operation as well as a remedial. It ought 
to have a, natural tendency to txclude bad men from 
government, and not to truft, for the fafety of the 
(late, to fubtequent punifhment alone; punifhment 
whkh has ever been tardy and uncertain^ and 
which, when power is fufFercd in bad hands, may 
chance to fall rather on the injured than the cri* 
minah 
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Before men are put forward into the great trulls 
of the ftate, they ought by their conduft to have 
obtained fuch a degree of cftimation in their coun- 
try, as may be fome fort of pledge and fecurity to 
the public, that they will not abufef thofe trufts. It 
is no, mean fecurity for a proper ufc cf power, that 
a man has (hewn by the general tenor of h>s ad:ions^ 
that the aflPeftion, the good opinion, the confidence 
of his fellow citizens^ have been among the prin-> 
cipal objefls of his lite ; and that he has owed none 
of the gradations of his power or fortune to a fee-, 
tied contempt, or occafional forfeiture of their efteem: 

That man who before he comes into power has 
no friends, or, who comiilg into power is obliged to 
tlefert his friends, or who lofing it, has no friends 
lb fympathize with him ; he who has no fway among 
any part, of the landed or commercial intereft, but 
whofe whole importance has begun with his office^ 
and is fure to end with it, is- a perfon who ought 
never to be ibflferbd by a controuling parliament, to 
continue in any of thofe (ituations which confer the 
lead and direftion of all our public affairs; becaufe^ 
fuch a man has no connexion with the intereft of the 
people. 

Thofe knots, or cabals of men, who have got to- 
gether avowedly, without any public'principle, in 
order to fell their conjund iqiquity, at the higher 
rate, and arethereforeuntverfally odious, ought ne- 
ver to be fuflfered to domineer in the ftate, becaufe 
they have no connexion with the fentiments and 
opinions of the people. 

Tbefe are confiderations, which, in my opinion, en- 
force the neceffity of having fome better reafons in ^ 
free country,, and a free parliament, for fupporting 
the minift«rs of the crown, than that (hort one, that 
the king has thought proper to appoint them. There 
is fomething very courtly in this. But it is a princi- 
ple pregnant with all forts of mifchief in a conftitu- 
tion like ours, to turn the views of zStWt roen^ from 
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the country to the court: whatever be the road to 
power, that is the ro^d which will be trod. If the 
opinion of the country be of no ufe, as a means of 
power and confidi-ration, the qualities which ufually 
^procufe that opinion, will be no longer cultivated. 
And whethei it will be right in a (late fo popular in 
its conftitCition as ours,, to leave ambition, .without 
popular motives,' and to truft all to the operation of 
pure virtue, in the minds ot Icings and minifters, and 
public men, muft be fubmitted to the judgment and 
^good fenfe of'the people of hnglanu*. 

MONARCHY. A monarchicalftate ought 
to be of a oioderate extent. Were it fpoalf it would 
" foirnr itfclf into a republic : were it very large, the 
nobility poffeflTed of great eftates, far from the eye 
of the prince, with a private court of their own, 
and fecure rporeover from fudden executions, by 
the lawa.and manners of the country j fuch a nobi- 
lity, I fay, might throw off their allegiance, having 
nothing to fear from too flow, and too diftant a pur 
nifhmenr. 

Thus Charlemain had fcarce founded his: empire, 

when he was obliged to divide it ; whether the go* 

, vernors of provinces refufed to obey, or whether, 

in order to keep them more under fubmiflion, there 

^was a neceflity of parcelling the empire into feveraj 

•kingdoms. 

Aftet the 4eceafe of Alexander, his empire was 
.divided. How v^as it poflible for thofe Greek and 
Macedonian chiefs, who.were each of them free and 
independent, or commanders, at leaft, of the victo- 
rious bands difperfcd throughout that vaift extenjtof 
ponquered l^nd, how was it poflible, I fay, for them 
to obey ?' . . 

Attila's empire was diffolved foon after his dea|h ; 
fuch a number of kings, who were no longer under 
feftraint, could not refume their fetters. 

* 

* Thoaghts on the Cauies of the Kr^fcnt Pifccpteqts, p. ^17. 
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The fudden eftablilhrnent of unlimited power, is^ 
a remedy, which in thofe cafes may prevent a dil- 
folutiori \ but hpw dreadful ihe remedy, which after 
the enlargement of dom'inion, opens a new fcene of 
mifery ! 

The rivers haften to mingle their waters with 
the fea ; and monarchies lofe themfclves inv defpotic 
power 

' Let not the example of Spain be produced againft 
me; it rather proves what I affirm. To prefcrve 
America, fhe did what even defpotic power itfelf 
does not attempt; (he deftroyed the inhabitants. 
To preferve her colony^ Ihe was obliged to keep it 
dependent, even for its fubfiftence. 

In thQ Netherlands, (he eflayed to render herfclf 
arbitrary; and as foon as fhe abandoned the attempt, 
her perplexity increafcd. On the one hand, the 
Walloons would not be governed by Spaniards ; and 
on the other, the Spanifh foldiers refufcd to fubmit 
to Walloon officers. 

In Italy, (he maintained her ground merely by 
exhaufting herfelf, and by enriching that country j 
for thofe who would have been pleafed to have got . 
rid of the King ot Spain, were not in a humour to 
refufe his gold, < 

A liirge empire fuppofes a defpotic authority in 
the perfon who governs. It is neceflary that the 
qqicknefs. of the prince's^ refolutions, fhould fupply 
the diftance of the places they are fent t6; that kat 
ftouH prevent the rcmilTnefs of the diftant gover- 
nor; or magiftrate; that the law fhowld be derived 
from a fingie perfon, and fhould fhift continually, 
"according to the accidents which inccfTantly multi- 
ply in a ftate, in proportion to its extents 

If it be therefore the natural property of fmall 
ftates to be governed as a republic, of middling ones 
to be fubjeft to a monarch, and of large empires 
to be fwayed by a defpotic prince, the confequence 
is, that in order to preferve the principles of the efla- 
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Wilhed government, the date muft be fupported m 
the extent it has acquired, and that the fpirit of this; 
(late will alter in proportion 'as it contracts or cxy 
tends \p limits *. 

MONARCH. The manners of a prince con- 
tribute as much as the laws, themielves to liberty i 
like thefe, he may transform men into brutes, and 
brutes into men. If he prefers free and' generou^ 
fpirits, he will have fubjeds: if he likes bafe, da- 
fiardly fouls, he will have (laves. Would he know 
|:hc great art of* ruling, let him call honour and vir- 
tue to attend bi^ perfon ; and let him encourage 
perfprial merit. He may even fometimes caft an 
^ye on talents an^ abilities. Let him not be afraid 
Ynf thofe rivals, who are called men of merit % be ^s 
their equal, when once he love^ them, j^et hitn 
gain the hearts of his people, without fubdping 
their fpirits. Let him render himfelf popular; he 
ought to bcp pleafed with the aSe&ions of (he loweft 
of h\i fubje&s, for they too are men. The com* 
mon people require fo very little condefceniion, that 
it is fit they (hould be humoured ; the infinite dif- 
tance between the fovercign arid them, will furely 
preyerit them from jgiving hini any uneaunefs. Let 
him be exprabie toiuppltcatipn, and reibjute againfi 
demands: let him be ftnfiblc, in fine, that his people 
have his refufals, while his courtiers enjoy bis fa-^ 
yours. ' ^ ' ■ ' ■ ' • ' 

' 'Prince^ ought to be extrcmdy circumfpcfi witl^ 
regard to raillery : it plcafes witlj mocjeratipn, Ijc- 
caufeit is an introdp^tion to fatniliarity ; but a fa* 
tirical raillery is lefs excufable in them thap in the; 
mcanell of their fubjcds, for it is they alone that 
give a mortal wound. 

Much lefs (hould they offer a public affront to 
any of their fubjeds i kings were inilituted to par-" 
ddp, and to punifli, but never to infult. 

^ ■• ' 'I • ; * 

• Spirit of Laws, Vol. I. p. iSo» 

' ■ • ' • When 
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When they affront their fubjefts, their treatment 
is more cruel than that of the Turk, or the Muf* 
CQvite. The infults of chefe are a hunniliation, not 
a difgrace ; but both muft follow from the infolenC 
behaviour of monarchs. 

Such is the prejudice of the eaftern nations^ that 
they look upon an affront from the prince as the 
tSeSt ef paternal goodnefs ; and fuch, on the con* 
trary, is our way of thinking, that befides the cruel 
vexation of being affronted,' we defpair of ever be- 
^ng able to wipe off*/the >^ifgrace. / 

Princes ought to be overjoyed to have fubjeA* 
to whom honour is dearer than life» an incitement 
tp fidelity, as well as to courage. 

They fhould remember the misfortunes that have 
happened to fovereigns for infulting their fubjedls 
the revenge of Chssrea, of the eunuch Naries, of 
count Julian, and in fine, of the ducchefs of Mont* 
penfier, who bein^ enraged againft Henry IIL for 
having publilhed lome of her private failings, tor* 
mented him during his whole life *. 

M b N E Y is not properly one of the fubje£b 
of commerce, byt only the inftrument which men 
Kave agreed upon to facilitate the exchange of one 
commodity for another. It is none of the wheels of 
trade ; it is the oil which-renders the motion of the 
wheels more fmooth and eafy. If we confider any ^ 
one kingdom by itfelf, it is eivident that the greater 
pr lefs plenty of money is of no confequence, fince 
the prices of commodities, are always proportioned 
to the plenty of mpney ; and a crown m Henry 
yil's time, ferved th^ fame purpofe, as a pound 
does at prefebt. It is only the public which draws 
any advantage from the greater plenty of moneys 
and that only in its wars and negotiations with fo-* 
reign fiates. 

* Spirit of Laws, V«I. I. ft. 300* 
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^; Tht greater nximber of people, and their greater 
ittdoftry, are Serviceable in all cal'es ; at home, and 
abroad, 'in public, and in private.. But the greater 
jfJlcnty of money is very, linnited in its uic, and 
may even fomciimes be a iofs to a natioB in its com- ^ 
merce with foreisners. 

There feems to be a happy concurrence of caufes 
in' human affair?, which check the growth of trade 
and'riches, and hinder them f;om being confined 
intirely to one people, as might naturally at firft 
be dreaded, from the advantages of an eftablifhcd 
commerce. Where one nation has got the (tare of 
another in trade, it is very difficulrfor the latter to 
regain the ground it has loft; becaufe of the fupe- 
rtor ih^uftry and fkill of the former^ and the greater 
ftocJks of which its merchants are pofleflcd," and 
which enable^ them to trade for fo much fmaller 
profits.* But thefe advantages are compenfatcd iri 
fomcf meafure by the low price of labour in ev^ery 
nation,' which h;is not an extenfive commerce, and 
does not very murh abound in gold and filver; 
Manufadures, therefore, gradually fliift their places, 
leaving thofe countries and provinces which they 
ba^e already inriched, and flying to others, whither 
they^ are" allured by the cheapnels of provifions ^nd 
labour, till they have inriched thefe alfoj'and are 
argiiii baniflied'by- tht'fanie caufo. And in gene- 
ral we may obferve,that the dearnefs of every thing 
frdiii plenty of money, 'is a difadvantagc which- at- 
tends an eftabliihed commerce, and fet^ bbunds to it 
in every country, by enablihg the poorer ftates to un- 
derfel the richer in all foreign markets. * , 

But notwithftanding this conclufion, which muft 
bt allowed juft, it'is certain, that finge the diftovery 
of the mines in America, induftry has increafed in 
all the nations of Europe, except in the pofleflbrs 
of thofe mines i and this mayjuftly be afcribed, 
amongft other reafons, to the ircreafe'of gold and 
filvcr. Accordingly we find, that in every king- 
dom 
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dom into which money begins to flow in greater 

abundance than formerly, every thing takes a new 

face ; labour and induftry gain life •, 'the liu'rchant 

I becomes more enterprizing, the manufacturer more 

I diligent and flcilful, and even the farmer follows his 

plough with more alacrity and attention. This is 

I not eafy to be accounted fo^, if we conGdcronly' 

I the influence which a greater abundance of coin 

has in the kingdom iifelf, by heightening the price 

ofcommoditi.es, and obliging everyone to. .pay a 

I greater number of thefe litcfe yellow or white pieces' 

for every thinghe.purchafes. And astoforeign trade^ 

it appears that great ptenty of money is 'rax her dif* 

advantageous, by raifing the price of every kind 

I pf labour. 

I To account then for thi^ phaenomenoD, we muft 

confidei, that though the high price of commodities 
i be a neceffflry confequence of the increafe of gold 
i ?nd filyer* yet it follows not immediately upon 
\ that increafe ; but fome rime is required before the 
money circulate through the whole ftate, and make its 
i effeds be felton all ranks of people. Atfirft no altera- 
tion is perceived-, by degrees the price rifes,firftofon^ 
I commodity, then of anoiher ; till the whole at laft 
reaches a juft proportion v/ith the new quantity of 
fpccie which is in the kingdom. In my opinion 
I it is only in this interval, or intermediate fituation, 
I between the acquifition of money and the rife of 
prices, that the increafing quandty of gold and (ilver 
I is favourable to induftry. When any quantity of 
I gold and filver is imported into a nation, it. is not 
[ 3t firft difperfed into many hands, ^but is confined 
to the coffers of a few perf )ns, who imnaediately 
fcek to employ it to the beft advantage. Here arc 
^ fet of rrianufadlurers or merchants,' we fliall fup* 
pofc, who have received returns of gold and filver 
for goods which they lent to Cadiz : they are 
(hereby enabled to employ more workmen than for- 
|»erly, whQ never drcarp of dpmanding higher 
- ^ ' wages, 
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wages, but arc glad of employment from fuch good 
pay-mafters. If workmen become fcarce, the ma- 
nufafturer gives higher wages, but at firft requires 
an ijicreafe of labour, and this is willingly fubmit- 
ted to by the artizan, who can now eat and drink 
better to compenfate his additional toil and fatigue. 
He carries his money to market, where he finds 
every thing at the fame price as formerly, but re- 
turns with greater quantity, and of better kinds, for 
the ufe of his family. The farmer and gardener, 
finding that all their commodities are taken oflT, 
apply themfclves with alacrity to the raifing 
more ; and at the fame time can afibrd to take bet- 
ter, and more deaths from their tradefmen, whofc'. 
price is the fame as formerly, and their induftry 
only whetted by fo much new gain. It is eafy to 
trace money in its progrefs through the whole com- 
monwealth, where we (halt find that it muft firft 
quicken the dilligcncc of every individual, before 
^t increafes the price of labour. 

From the whole of this rcalbning, we may con- 
clude, that it is of no manner of confequence with 
regard to the domeftic hiippinefs of a ftate, whether 
moi^ey be in greater or lefs quantity. The good 
policy of the magiftrate confifts only in keeping it, 
if poflibie, ftill increafing} becaufe by that means 
he keeps alive a fpirit of induftry in the nation, and 
increafes the ftock of labour, in which confifts all 
thereat power and riches, A nation whofe m^p- 
ney decreafes, is ai^ually at that time much weaker 
snd more miferable than another nation which pofief- 
fes no more money, but i$ not in the increafinghand^ 
This will be eafily accounted for if we confider that 
the alterations in the quantity of money, either in 
the one fide or the other, are not immediately at- 
tended with proportionable alterations in the prices 
of commodities. There is always an interval before, 
matters be adjufted to their new fituation *, and this 
intervalis aspernfciousto'rnduftry, when gold and 
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filver are diminilhing^ as it is advantageous whci\ 
thefe mecals are increafing. The workman has not 
the fame employment from the manufacturer and 
merchant^ though he pays the fame price for every 
thing in the market. The farmer cannot difpofe of 
his corn and cattle^ though he mud pay the fame 
rent to his landlord. The poverty, beggary » and 
floth which muft enfue, are eafily forefeen* 

There are fome kingdoms, and many provinces in 
Europe, (and all of them were Once in the fame 
condition) where money is fo fcarce that the land- 
lord can get none at all from his tenant, but is ob* 
liged to take his rent in kind, and either to con* 
fume it himielf, or tranfport it to peaces where he 
may find a market. In thofe countries the prince can 
levy few or no taxes but in the fanie manner. And 
as he will receive very fmall benefit from impofi- 
tions fo paid, it is evident that fuch a kingdom has 
very little force, even at home, and cannot main- 
tain fleets and armies to the fame extent as if every 
part of it abounded in gold and filver. 

There is a fallacy in the remark often to be met 
with in hiftorians, and even in commpn converfa- 
fation, that any particular ftate is we^k, though fer- 
tile, populous, and well cultivated, merely becaufe 
it wants money. It appears that the want of money 
can never injure any ftate within itfelf : for men and 
commodities are the real ftrength of any community. 
It is the fimple manner of living which here hurts 
the public, by confining the gold and filver to fe^ 
hands, and ' preventing its univerfal difFufion and 
circulation. On the contrary, refinements of all 
kinds incorporate it with the whole ftate, however 
fmall its quantity may be: they digpft it into every 
vein fo to fpeak, and make it enter into every tranf- 
adtion and contract. No hand is entirely empty 
of it. And as the prices of every thing fall by that 
means* the fovereign has a double advantage : he 
may draw money by his taxes from every part of the 
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ftate ; and what he receives, goes farther ifl cVefj^ 
purchafe and payment. 

We may infer from a comparifon of prices^ 
that money is not more plentiful in China than it 
was in Europe three centuries ago. But what im- 
menfe power is that empire pofTeflTf d of, if we maj^ 
^ judge by the civil and military lift maintained by it ? 
Polybius tells us that provifions were fo cheap in 
Italy, during his time, that in fome places the ftated 
club at the inns was zfenis a head, little more than 
a farthing ; yec the Roman power had even then 
, fubdued the whole known world. About a century 
before that period, the Carthaginian ambaflTadors 
laid, by \yay of raillery, that no people lived more 
fociable amongft thcmfelves than the Romans ; 
for that in every entertainment, which as foreign 
minifters they received, they ftill obferved the fame 
plate at every table. The* abfolute quantity of the 
precious metals is a matter of great indifference, 
There are only twocircumft^nces of any importance, 
viz> their gradual increafe, and their tnorough con- 
coftion and circulation through the ftate, and the 
influence of Both thefe circumftances has been here 
explained. 

Suppofe four-fifths of all the money in Britain 
to be annihilated in one night, and the nation re- 
duced to the fame condition, with regard tofpecie, as 
in the reigns of the Henrys and Edwards, what would 
be the confequencc ? Muft not the price of all la- 
bour and commodities fink in proportion, and every 
thing be fold as cheap as they were in thofe ages ? 
What nation could then difpute with us in any fo- 
reign market, or pretend to navigate, or to fell ma- 
nufaftures at the fame price, which to us would 
afford fufficicnt profit? In how little time, there- 
fore, muft this bring b^pk the money which we had 
loft, and raife us to the level of all the neighbour- 
ing nations ? Where, after we have arrived, we im- 
mediately lofe the advantage of the cheapnefs of 
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labour and commodities, and the further flowing 
in of money is Hopped by our fulncfs and reple- 
tion. . 

Again* fAppofe ill the money in Britain were 
multiplied five-fold in a night, miift not the con- 
trary effect follow ? ^ Muft not all labour and com- 
modities rife to fuch an exorbitant height, that no 
neighbouring nations could afford to buy from us ; 
while their commodities, on the other hand, beams 
fo cheap in comparifon, that in fpite of all the laws 
that could be formed, they would be run in upon 
us, and our money flow out, till we fall to a level 
with foreigners, and lofc that great f«jperiority of 
riches which had laid us under Cuch difidvantages ? 

Now it is evident that the fame caufes which wouJd 
correct thefe exorbitant inequalities, were they tphap- 
pen miraculoufiy, muft prevent their happening in 
the common courfe of nature, and muft for ever, in, 
all the neighbouring nations, preferve money, near- 
ly proportionable to the ar6 and induftry of each 
nation. All water, wherever it communicates, re- 
mains always at a level. Afl< naturalifts tlic rea- 
fon, they tell you, that were it to be raifed'in any 
one place, the fuperior gravity of that part, not be- 
ing ballanced, muft deprefs it, till it meets a coun- 
terpoife ; and that the fame caufe which redreflrs 
the inequality when it happens, muft for ever pre- 
vent it, without fome violent external operation. 

But as any body of water may be raifcd above 
the level of the furrounding elernentv, if the former 
has no communication with the latter, fo in money^ 
if the communication be cut off, by any material 
or phyfical impediment, (for all laws alone are in- 
cffedual) there may in fuch a cafe be a very great 
inequality of money. Thus the immenfe diftance 
of Ch1na,'together with the monopolies of our India 
companies, obftrufting the communication, preferve 
in Europe the gold and filver, efpecially the latter, 
in much greater plenty than they are found in that 
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kingdomv But notwichftanding this great obftruc^ 
tion, the force of the caufes above-mentioned is 
ftill evident. 

The fkill and ingenuity of fiurope^ in general, 
furpaifes that of China, wi(h r/^gard to manual arts 
and nianufadurcs, yer are we never able to trade 
thither without great difadvantage ; and were it 
not for the continual recruits which we receive from 
America, money would very foon fink in Europe 
and rife in China, till it came nearlv to a level in 
both places. Nor can any reafonable man doubt, 
but that induftrious nation, were they as near us 
as Poland or Barbary, would drain us of the over- 
plus of our fpccie, and draw to themfelves a larger 
(hare of the Weft Indian treafures. We need have 
no recourfe to a phyfical atcra£bion to explain the 
nccelTity of this operation. There is a moral at-« 
traftion, arifing from the intercfts and paifions of 
jmen, which is full as potent and infallible. 

I fcarcc know any method of finking money be- 
low its level but tbofe inftitutions of banks, fOnds, 
apd paper credit, which are lb much praftifcd in 
this kingdom, Thefe render paper equivalent to 
money -, circulate it through the whole (late ; mafec 
it fupply the place of gold and filver \ raife pro- 
portionably the price ot labour and commodities ; 
and by that nyrans either banifh a great partof thofe 
precious metals, or prevent their farther increafe. 
What can be more Ihort-fightcd tharn our reafonings 
on this head ? We fancy that betaufc an indivi^ 
dual would be much richer were his ftock of mo- 
ney doubled, that the fame good efFeft would fol- 
low were the money of every one increafed j not 
confidering that this would raife as much the price 
of every commodity, and reduce every man in time 
to the iamc condition as before. It is only in ouf 
public negociations and tranfadions with foreigners 
that a greater ftock of money is advantageous ; and 
as our paper is there abfolucely infignificant, we 
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ftlel b^y its means all the ill ctk&s arifing frotn a 
great abundance of money, without reaping any 
6f thb advahtages. 

Soppofe' that there arfe i2 Millions of papef 
which drtnUte in the kitigddifi as money, ( For wc 
are liot K^tmagihe that all our enormous funds are 
toployed in that Jhape) and fuppofe the real cafli 
of the kingdom to be 1 8 millions ; here is a ftate 
trtiich is found by experience able to hold a ftock 
of 30 millions; I fay, if it be able to hold it, it 
mufl: <^ neceffity have acquired it in gold and (il- 
yer, had we nbt obftrudcd the entrance of thefe 
metals by this new invention of paper. Whence 
would it have acquired that fum ? From all the 
kingdoms of the ^orld. But why ? Becaufe if you 
ren^vethde 12 Aiillidhs, money in this ftate is be- 
low its level, compared with our neighbours ; ahd 
we muft Immediately draw from all of them till 
we be full and faturate^ fo to fpeak, and can hold 
tfo more. By our prefent politics we are careful to 
ftuQ^ the nation with this fine commodity of bank 
bills and exchequer notes, as if we were afraid of 
being ovef^bufthened with the precious metals. 
'Tis not to be doubted but the great plenty of bul- 
Ikhv in 'France is in a great meafure owing to the 
want of paper-credit. The French have no banks } 
merchant' t4lU do not there circulate as with us. 
By this tneans provifions and labour (till remain 
* much cheaper among them, than in nations thaO 
Are not half fo rich 'in gold and filvcr. The ad van* 
tages of this iituation, in point of trade, as well as 
in great public emergencies^ are too evident to be 
difpuied. 

« As our prqeftsof paper-criedit are atoidft the 
only^ e:iepcdient by which we can fink money below 
Its level, fo^ in my opinion^ the only expedient by 
which we can raife money above its level, is a prac* 
tice which we Ihould alh exclaim agaiiift as de- 
ftra&ive, viz. the gathering large fums into a pub- 
V0L.II. £ liq 
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lie tjreafure^ locking them up, an4 9b/hin%c}f, 
venting their circulation. The fluid Mt.commu^ 
nicating with the neighbouring eletPCOV. nfiay^ by; 
fuch an artifice, be raifed to what height we p|eafe. 
To prove this, we need only retura tq ^ur fir^ 
fuppofition of the annib^ating hj4f or fi^y part of 
our cafh ; whcire we found, that tiic icnoKfliftQ 
confeguence of fuch. at) ^vent wpuld be t^h^ atftrac* 
tion of an equal funi from all the neighbouring 
kingdoms. Nor does there feem tOr.be.any QC9ce(i 
fary bounds fet by the nature of things to : this 
praftice of hoardings A fma,ll city» like Geneva^ 
continuing this policy for ages,, might Jng^ofsoinc* 
tenths of the money of Europe. There. ^pi9f . in- 
deed, in. the nature of man, an invincible obftacht 
to that immenje growth, of riches. A wi^ak ftate^ 
with an enormous treafurc, will foon became a prey 
to fqtnc of its poorer^ but more powerful neigh* 
bQvirs. A. great (late* would diflTipiate it) wealth in 
dangerous ,and ill^oft?crted proje^n, afid probibljr 
4eftrpy with it what is much more yaliaabk, th* 
induftry, moraK aqd numbers of iti.peopte* Thd 
fluid, .in this cafe, rai(ea to too great. a hei^ti 
burils,, 9nd deftroys the veflbl that Gooiaim it ; ^and 
mixing itfelf with the furrouoding ekn^nt^; ibott 
fa]l$.^:Q.its proper level f. 

Nlemy is a fign whi4sh reprefents the value of M 
merchandises^ Metal is tfikcn for this defigti, M 
b^itig.durable^ beeaufe it confumcsibm Jittle .trf 
urt:r, :and :becavi|fei without being deft myed^ it if 
capable <>f maay divifi^ns, A preoibus jmetial . hat 
b^ef^, choffefk. as a figfib ,a» being maft portable* ^ A 
metal is moft proper as a common meaibre^ beoajofii 
it , can be eafily redueed to the feme-: ftaracfiird* 
Every ftate foce^^p^n. it a fartieular impreffioni to 
the en4 tliftc the forno may cocrcfpoQci: wi^ 
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^MisiatA Odd the xiy^igfit,' ahdi tint both: may be 
4cifi<»wft by infpcfticttt only.' : 

Ths Aihoiiiam, nor^having the tife bf lAebdf^ 
ittttdc ofe of oxteiij ind thfe Romans of Ibecp j but 
it^nroti^ not tiie famens mother oi, i» the'itiin>^ 
ffet thai Md pidcd of fn«i:ii may be the* fame a 
Mother. ' 

As/ffjctie is theflgff bf the valoftbf dierchAn^ 
diae; j>*pictJ is the fignof the value of fpecic ; and 
i^hen i« irf of* the tight fort, .it reprefcnts^^ this value 
in iiish'a Marnier, thatasto the d&6ts produced by 
% ih^re iitwt the leaft dtffeJrcncek 

. Wh«ft tivlliEed hatibns are the ihiftre^S ofiAc 
^W>rid^ gold: dttd fitv^r, whether they draw k from 
i&nukii^ fhemfelv^ or fetch it from thi; miftes, maft 
ifitrestfe'ie^yy day^ibii the contrary, it jiiminiihes 
^»heilHi)M)airous natibrv^ prevail. We IqicWr frow 
^feab'war the feaiTGity of thefe metalsj when the 
<}oth«^)abd^'Vandak/'On this onQ fide^ abd, o«i the 
tAhets tthe' Samcel^ ialAd the Tartai^s, biiodoe in 

iike a wrrtfW on th^ civHiied world- » 

Tfce bulMdn drawn frbnf the Amerklatt m\n<^ 
tmjpol-tbd 'felco Et^opci * ifid from thehcee fenr to thb 
liaft,Jhfli^ grepri/ pt-ombted the navigation of thb 
European nations ; for it" Is a m^fctiiandiEe which 
EuiQbpP «Wei«^€«; in exchahgff from* Atti*ic*» and 
ivhichi flW fends in exchange to the IndieS. A pro* 
digiOlis^uartticy of gold and filver is therefore an 
ad^wwW^e,. wbdn we corifidcr thefe, metals as 'a mcr** 
4:h{lddit^r- but it is^othferwlfc when we confidcif 
them as a fign, becaufe their abundance gives an 
»itay».tb their quality as a fign, whi^h-is chiefly 
founded on their fcardty* 

Moniiey is the price of merchandizes Of manu- 
-fedures* But hoWfhaH We fix this pI1de^? Or, 
in <et^r words, by what piece of morfty is^ every 
things «o be ^repri^fentiedf 

If we compare the mafs of gold and filver in the 
whole world with the quantity of merchandizes 

£ 2 therein 
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therein. contained> it is ceruin chat. every toiktA<l^ 
dity, or merchandize in particular, may be comh 
pared taa certahi portion of the entire mais of gold 
and fiker. As the total of the one is to .the totnl 
of the other, £> part of the one will be to part of 
the other. Let us fuppofe that there i$ ^>nly one 
commodity or merchandize in the world, or only 
one to be purchaled, and thac this is divifibic like 
jnoney ; a part of this merchandize will anfwer to 
a pajrt of th^ mafs of gold and (ilver* the half of the 
total of the one to the half of ehe total of the other y 
the tenth, the hundredth, the thoufandth pslrt.of 
the one to the tenth, the hundredth, the tbouiaDdch 
part of the other : but as that which conftitutea 
property amongfl: mankidd is not all at once ia 
trade, and. as the metals or money, which are the 
fsgn of projperty, are not in the compound ratio of 
the totat^ ox things with the total of figns, and th^ 
of: the total of things in trade with the total of figns 
in trade alfoi and as the things which are not ii» 
trade to-day may be in trade to-morrow, and the 
£gns, not jpow in trade, may enter in to. trade at the 
fame time, the eftabli&ment of the price of things 
fundamentally depends on the proportion of the 
total of things to the tptal of figns. 

Thus the prince, or the magiftrate,. can no more 
afcertain the value of merchandizes, than he can 
eftablifh by a decree that the relation one has to ten 
is equal to that of one to twenty. Julian's lowering 
the price of proyifions at Antioch, was the caufe of a 
moft terrible famine *• 

A later writer examines this fubjjsfi: in> a diiFerent 
manner, and draws different cohclufions. 

In^t the fpecie of a cpuntryr fays he, be aug* 
mented or dimini(hed in never (b great a propom 
tion, Qomtnodities will ftill rife and fall according 
to the principles of demand and competition,, and 

t Spi«t of Ijlwk Vol. U. p- 88- 
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tftiefis will conftantly depend upon the inclinations of 
thofe who have property or any kind of equivalent 
whatfocvep to give 5 but never upon ' the quantity 
of coin they arc pofle0ed of. 

Let the quantity of coin be ever fo much ii>- 
creafed, it is the defire of fpending it Silpne which 
will raife prices. Let it be diminiQied ^vcr fo low, 
while there is real property of any denomination in 
the country, and a competition to confume in thofe 
who poflefs it, prices will be high by the means of 
baiter, fymbulical money, mutual preftations, and 
a thoufand other inventions. 

No body ever denied that the extraordinary de- 
mand for a commodity had the effect of raiHng the 
price of it -, and certainly no body will deny that 
the demand for a particular commodity may be 
greater at one time than at another, though the 
iame quantity of that commodity be found at both 
times in the country, and the fame quantity of 
fpecie likewifc, not only in the country, but alfo 
in circulation. 

** Increafe commodities,^ they become cheaper; 
increafe the money, they rife in their value/* This 
propofition is much too general : the firft part of it 
is commonly true, the laft part is more commonly 
faUe. 

' What can iftcreafe commodities, but a demand 
for them i If the demand be equal to the augment 
tation, there will be ifo alteration in the price, 

Let extraordinary plenty increafe fubfiftence, it 
will naturally fall in the price; but it may be 
hoarded up, and made to rife in fpite of the plenty-, 
it may be demanded frotp abroad ; this alfo will 
make dt rifie. 

Let the produftion of fuperfluit'lgs, not export- 
able, be produced by workmen whofe branch is 
overftocked, prices will undoubtedly fall. 

The fame obfervations are true of a diminution 
Hi the quantity of commodities. If this diminiOies 
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by dcgi9es( fpcim a diminution of demiiMi |he prk» 
of them will not rife- 

; If thf quantity of fubfiftence f^Hs Mqw the ne^ 
celTary confumpapn pf.ihe inhabitants, pcigqs.wiU 
undpxibtedly rife* 

]f che ircicjies of fuperfiuity are diminiflied, prices 
will only rife in proportion Co the eagernesTS'ito -bviy^, 
^ihat is, to the competition, not tpchedeflcicncy, 
On.th^ och^rh^nd as to coin or money, iipcfeafe the 
money, nothing can be goncluded as lo pricfis, 
becaufe it- is oQt certain (hat people will increafe 
cheir expences in proportion to their wealth ; ^nd 
although tliey ihould, the nK)imQnc their additional 
demand h^s the effedb of producing a fufiicient 
Supply, prions will return to the old ftandard. 

But d^mjnifti the quan^Uy of fpecie employed in 
drquUtiaii, you both retard this and hurt the. in- 
d.uftriovis ; becaufe we fuppofc the former quantity 
«iX4<ftly fUfficient tp prefcrve both inthe juft propor? 
(ion to the defuisa and w^nt^ of the inhabitants. 

Suppofe the fpecie of Europe to continue in^i. 
creafing in quantity «very year, until it amounts to 
ten times the prefent quantity^ vpyld prices rife jn, 

proportion ? 

I ^niwer, that fuch an augmentation might hap- 
pen without the fmalleft alteration upon prices j 
or that it might occafion ^ very great one, accord- 
\ ing to leircumftances. If induftry increafes to ten 
times wh^t it is at prefent, that is to fay, were the. 
produce of it incrcafcd to ten times its prefent va- 
lue, according to the aftua| ftandard of prices, the 
value of every manufa&ure and produce might re- 
main without alteration. This fuppofition is pof- 
fible, becaufe no man can tell to what tj^tent der 
mand ni^y carry induftry. If, on the other hand, 
the fc^le of demand pould be fuppofrd to preponde- 
rate, fo as to draw all th(^ wealth into circulation 
l^i^itbopf haying the efifedt of augmenting the l^jpply, 

CwhicH. 
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(which I fake to be impoffible) fhen prices would 
Tife to ten times the prefent ftandard, at iea(l» in 
many articki *• 
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France in i 


63i. 


Firft rate 
Second rate 
Third rate 
Fourth rate 
Fifth rate 


Ships. 
12 
21 

26 
20 

1:5 


Gans. 
1080 

1518 
197.8 

io8» 
60S 

6222 


Men. 
7853 
8850 
1150^ 

5450 
27CJO 


Total 


36>440 


« 

Small frigates 
Fire (hips 
Barca longas 
i'ii.ks 

• 


24 

8 . 

JO 

22 


400 

74 

43 

341 


1S80 
240 

280 

637 


Total 


179 


7080 


39.*77 


Galleys 


30 




3010 


• Total 


200 




4.2.4.87 



The cxpcnce of this whole navy, armed and 
equipped, wOuld coft fer month the fum of 
14212,013 livrtrs. 

Suppofing the* whole to be equipped for 6 months 
of the year, a thing which never happens, tvcry 
year that formidable navy would colt 7,272,051 
Jivres f. 

• Prindplcs of Political Oeconomy, Vol. I. p* 414. 

t Reflexioni Politiqucs iur les Finances U. Commerce de 
France. 
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We have met with two lifts of the French n^y,k 
both the totals of which wq (hall lay before the 
reader; their variations owing, wc apprehend, W 
being taken ac different titne^. 



Firft rate* 
Second rates 
Third rates 
Fourth rates 
Line of battle 
frigates 
Flutes 
Chtbeques 
Advice boat.si 
Bomb ketches 
Sloops 
Galleys 

Total 



In 1756. 






Ships. 


Guns. 


Mcn^ 


6 


516 


5600 


■ 22 


5'6 


16500 


29 


1856 


16820 


9 


468 , 


. 3600 


66 


4468 


42520 


n 


624 


3050 


7 


' 204 


20OQ 


4 


84 


680 


3 


SO 


3P<3 


I 


6. 




9 


• 


' 


12 







^25 



Another lift^ which appe?Lrs to have been of a 
later date th^n the above, makes the navy naore 
numerous -, and we muft obferve,, that fome (hips,, 
during the war, were taken, the names of whic^ 
^re not to be found in the preceding lift, from 
whence we conclude the following to be ixiore ac-? 
curate. 



Line of battle 
Frigates^ &c. 

. Total 

Taken by the Englifh, 

' Ships of the line 
Frigates 

Total 



Ships. 

95 
142 



Gans^ 



Men. 



237 9682 UO,75$ 



47 
84 



J 31 5*78 60,430 



• Account of the Maritime Provinces of Fraoce, p. ;i«. 
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I have given them their full complement of men, 
whereas many of them, being taken at the latter end 
of the war, were not completely manned : perhaps 
the number of men taken by the Englifli, in pari 
of cbefe ihip$, did not exceed 40^000 i fome were 
burnt, &c« 

Total number of guns 968a 

Taken, &c. by the Englifli 5^78. 

Kemainng, in 1763, of their old fleet, be-^ 

fldes fuch new ones as were built during > 4404 
the war, and not taken 3 

Coft of the total fleet, at one thoufand 7 y. gg 
pounds a gun, ready for the fca ^ ^' 9> © »o O 

Coft of thofe taken, &c, £, 59278,000 

The foregoing tables oflTcr matter for refleftion 
of the moft curious and important kind. It is from 
thence very evident, that the French miniftry made 
nioft prodigious eflbrts to raife a formidable naval 
iforce after the war of 1741, for moft of the pre- 
ceding lift were built after 1748 ; as to the number 
of fliips, and their force, it muft be confefl[ed, that, 
in five or fix years, to raife fo fliattered a navy as 
theirs was, at the conclyGon of the war, to 95 fail 
of the line, and 142 frigates, was a£ting with 
amazing yigoqr and wonderful expedition ; and 
proves, in the cleareft manner, that, in reiped of 
ihips, the king of France, in any ten years, if the 
point is determined, may exceed, and that gready 
too, the puiflTant navy of Great Britain *• 

I • Is the pofitlon of France favourable enough for 
forming a marine ecjual to that of the maritime 
•powers? 

♦ Letters concerning the prefect Stale of (he French Na* 
iiot|*^p. 130. ' 

s. Is 
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2. is^ flie general commerce of France Arfficierit to 
furnilh the means of difputmg with thofc ftates the 
.empire of* the fea ? 

^. Caa tfae commodities'of its growth emplby as 
many fliips in tranfporting -thfem as thofe of Eng- 
iand and Holland united ? 

4. Are the means of raifing a great marine, fuch 
«8 ipight exift independently of thofe of all other 
'fidces, who might endcavour'to prevent it ? 

5. is the population of France great enough to 
furnifH. a'fufScient number of Hiariners ? 

If is ^fy&^ that our (a French writer that fpeaks) 
proximity With the ftates that arc the granaries of 
the nations which want fubfiftence, particularly 
3pain ^nd ^F^rtugal^ gives us a great advantage 
over the "maritime powers. ' 

Oprpprts in the Mediterranean are contiguous ro 
thofe of Italy. We are much nearer to Sicily 
and Barbary.tban fthe Englifli or Dutch, who, at 
preienCf talcie this navigation upon themfelves ; an 
advantage which might alonedecide our fuperiority 
over all other maritime , ftates. 

No: people could navigate more for others than 
ourfclves. We are in the center ©f the navigation 
of Europe* There is no government in the poli- 
jupal world capable, jyithfo great a facility, of render- 
ing itfclf the maftfr of the two feas^ . Wc have a 
prodigiows.quaatity of ports in each* 

The.EU?tqh have not one in the Mediterranean ; 
ithe E»gli(h have none confiderable. [Written in 

Our po!fifiofl;gives us the maritime empire. We 
have greater advantages upon the ocean than upon 
4Dhe 'Mjediterr^r;c4o ^ both thcfe fca$ equally walh 
{he kingdom- 

Wc might divide our navy into two brancheSt 
whereof the interefts and the views might be fepa- 
jaie, 4nd havp, difl&ireAt^obje(fts^ 

The 
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:T\^ Engl|&» Puich, and all. tbcrliorttern -people 
}n,gef>^ral, who have a crade oo boi4i tbc Teals, mt 
indifpenfably obliged to pafs.the ftreigbf$ of Gib* 
raltar ; but for us, our commodities may be cran£^ 
poned'irpm one fea to the other by the canal of 
Languedoc, without pafling that flxetghl:» wbicht in 
i^afe of wars» efpecially with the iftates of Barbary^ 
is to us a conHderable advantage. 

In another refpeiSt^ our climate is one of the moft 
favourable for navigation. 

In Holland, and many dates of the North, the 
k^ is not naviigablein all feafons ; the frofts pnrv^eai: 
their fhips from entering their ports during manjit 
months in the yean England has not fo great Jn-t 
CQnveniencies ; ^gt ihe is r^t without thetn* i 

We know nothing of this in France. Our cli^ 
m^te, loft and temperate, permits our (hips to ga 
'mmd out, of our havens freely in all feafons of the 
year. 

The Engliih and the Dutch are obliged to ht 
longer at lea than we are. la a word, whatever 
may be the caufc, it is certain, that every thiag 
equal, of place, time, and diHance, our Ihips ki 
general make five vpyages to four of .the maritioML 
Dati<^ni; this upon the total of navigation, gites 
us a very confiderable advantage. 

It is certain that our colonies' offer us the.greatefl: 
maritime refojurces, fuch as thofe of other ftafloa, 
cannot yield them. 

Of all the people, who have divided among thtsm 
the rich treafurcs of America, our lot is found to be- 
the beft. Our fugar iftands are by far beyond tbqfe 
pf England or Holland : the foil is more fruitft^*> 
and the commodities better and more abiKidant. 

From the ftate of the improvement of the laiuib 
pf our colonies, it is eafy to prove that we might 
^ploy a greater number of (hips of Craoiport than 
{he other maritime goveraments. 

6 T\m 
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Thp otfccr branches of our commerce mig^bt 
equally furnifh us with great means of augmenting 
the number of our (hips, and, in particular/ thofe 
1^ the north. i 

The exchange of the produce of our manufac- 
lures for their mafts, plank, pitch, and tar, is 
greatly advantageous to us ; as thefe commodities 
are bulky in their tranfpot-t, and lay the founi^ion 
of a powerful marine. 

Our commerce with Conftantinople, Smyrna, 
Grand Cairo, Aleppo, Cyprus, Salinica, ^c. 
might contribute to form different branches of the 
marine, and all confiderable. 

The commerce of the iflcs of the Archipelago 
might become equally proper for employing a great 
number of our (hips ; nor could any thing prevent 
eur fecuring the commerce of the Black Sea, till 
lately unknown to all the Chriftian nations. The 
Grand Seignor would confcnt to it moft willingly^ 
as it might prove the only means left to the Porte 
of holding a cheek on the power of the houfe of 
Auftria. The vaft refources which the corn trad« 
might fumifh us with, would confiderably aujg-' 
ment the number of our (hips, ^ 

In general, our fhlps are better falters than thofe 
of other nations. The goodnefs of our ports given 
us powers in the conftru&ing of our (hips which 
other maritimie powers have not: few of their ha-' 
vens are fo deep as ours ; a circumftance which, in 
their (hip-building, greatly retards their navigations. 
On the contrary, our ports are the deepeft inEu*' 
rope, which alone gives us an immenfe advantage 
over the nations who are our rivals in navigation. 

When we fpeak of a great French marine, it 
ought always to be relatively to that of England ^ 
for we have no other meafure of maritime power. 

When the population of France fuffices for form- 
ing a body of feam&ft. capable of looking that power^ 
in thefacci the calculation is inade. 

England 
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England has only eight millions of inhabitants^ 
ihe is able (zt leaft many poUncians think {o) to 
have 100,000 mariners. . 

France has from 17 to 18,000,000, therefore in 
proportion > Ihe might have 220,000 kamen. I 
know there, are fome things to be faidto rhm calcix* 
lation, in refpe6t to ^ numbers of our clergy^ 
which are much more numerous than in England ; 
but the diiproportion is not fo great as to ;prcvenc 
their being a great difference between the body of 
our marineri;/ compared with^thple of that mo* 
harchy, t , . 

There is in France about 140^000 parifhei; if 
.everyone was obliged to furnifla a Tailor to the 
ftate, France would immediately pofftfs a number 
greater than that of Englandt. / . 

Can France change 50,000 Ibldicrs into as many 
fcamen, without endangering her power ? 

Within thefe 60 years mod of the princes of Eu- 
rope have changed their political fyftem j it is we 
only who have not changed ours. 

We conftinue always to keep the fame nuimber of 
troops, although they are now become ufclefs. 

The combined armies of England and Holland 
do not exceed 40,000 men. Wc> in maintaining^ 
even in time of peace, 150,000, keep 1 10,000 mea 
more than theie two powers. 

It is becaufe England keeps only a fmall land* 
army that fhe is powerful at Tea ; and it is.becauie 
(he has fo formidable a navy that fhe can at prcfcnt 
meafure her power with ours. 

There is no medium 5 we muft render ourfelves 
fmall on one element, if we would become great on 
another. r 

, The maintaining of 300,000 foldiersand ioo,ooq 
feamen, is an impra£Ucable project *. 

* Lu Iattr«t9 dc la France mal eolcada. 
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Of Ri^ssiA, 

Ih 1756. 

Shipi. Gun J. 

Ltttc of Battle i^i 1556' 

Frigates, &c. i^ 383 



«M***«Mi*«h 



' Total ' .37 '95^^ 

According to M. Strahlenbctg, ttcre wcte^oii 
.the Baltic, in 1730, 36. fliips of the line, 12 fri* 
jg^ccs;' gfmali frigates, and 240 gallics. 

When the Ihips companies and the gdlies ^tt 
complete, the number of oflficcrs, foWiers, and 
-Tailors, amounts to 20,239; and the perfons em* 
ployed in the admiralty, with the workmen in the 
fcvcral ports, to 9879 5 but the number of fold icrs 
and failors is by n9 means complete. 

The officers are but little acquainted with the 
.theory of navigation, and ftill fefs with the prac- 
tice; becaufe they feldom go to fea. Theftiips, 
furrounded with ice, and lying in frefh water, pc* 
rifh in the ports. A great number of fhips have 
been condemned before one fail'has been hoifted on 
them; and many ofikers have gone through theit 
fevcral ranks without having ever been once oil 
board i (hip ; befides, the Ruffians are too much 
afraid of the fea ever to become good feanieni 
They have none who defervb to be called failors; 
and the empire of Ruffia will never have any till 
Ihe carries on trade by herfclf *. 



^ Abbe Chappc'j journey to Siberia, P* 3^7* 
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F'rom th'cfe lifts, we find the navy declined fince 
lySS 9 Ps^^ we (hould obferte that there arc a cbn^ 
ndcrablc number of, fhips buildihg, viz. 

4 of 90 360 

8 of 74 59Z , 

of 64 sjG 

,^4 of 50 200 

NAVAL WAR. Britain lince the peace d/ 
Paris has, in one rcfpeft, been unufually fortunate i 
1 mean in the exemption frdm the curfe of conti- 
nental connexions and^fubfidies: I can find many 
iFaults with feveral of the adminiftrations, which 
have fince that period been in power, but this is a 
fubjefl: of genuine praife, which ihould never be 
forgotten^ for never vas there a fuch a fyftem of 
abfurdity^ as we conftantly faw untirthat period^ of 
fubfidyiog in peace thofei powers that were furc to 
fight ag^inft us in war. 

Blit the great enquiry here which arifes frorh this 
fulyeft, is the cafe of a naval war; for fuch only 
is to be looked for on a quareK while concificntal 
^treaties and conn^kion are fo much flighted as ac 
prcfent. Here opens a great and difputed point iri 
the politics of Britain j how far can we reft a war 
bn dur navy alone ? Is futh a conduft probable, 
tor advifeablc ? Is it what we may look for at prfc- 
fent? 

' The arguments upon this head, that have on all 
fides the qucftion, been advanced by d great man, 
whofe memory will ever be reVered in this cotintry^ 
fnuft on no account be taken for our guide, as 
many arguments for ^s againft it may be jfound in 
his fpeeches : and no wonder when it is corifidered 
that his general condu6): was always to fay not whac 
truth detnandedn but what would moft diftrefs his aiita- 
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;onifts. Such exprcflions, therefore, muft necefiarily 
K throwa out or the queftion, 

Lcr me remark^ that according to the pfefcnt 
ftate of affairs, there is no flight probability of the 
next war being a naval one, independent of land 
operation^ on the continent, that is, of armies in 
Germany or Flanders. 

If our enemies the French had it in their power 
to chufe the war, on what clement would they fix ? 
Mod undoubtely on land ; is not this reafon fuffi* 
cient to determine us in a contrary idea ? 

France is much more powerful than England m 
aland war; England much more powerful than 
France in a naval one s can any thing therefore but 
folly inftigate the French to prefer a naval quar- 
rel ? Can any thing but madnefs throw us into the 
€hbice of a land one ? 

The power of Britain at fea is certainly fuperior 
to that of all^ the world ; Why therefore ftould. (he 
Hot throw her full weight into that vaft exertion of 
.her force, her navy, inftead of being at a boundlefs 
cxpencc, in order to tight the French with their 
own weapons, in a manner wherein defeats muft 
be ruinous, and vidories of no avail. 

If it is faid that the operations of a great war 
cannot be confined to naval armaments, but tha^ 
you mlift go to meet your enemy wherever he goes 
in hopes of meeting you, it may be replied, that 
fuch a conduft is giving the choice at once to the 
enemy : a maritime power at once gives up all her 
natural advantages; a landed one the fame. In 
France, who could wifh a better event, than a Bri- 
ti(h determination of reiling a quarrel in the deci* 
fion of a land war in Flanders or Germany ? Who 
in Britain could defire better than a mere naval war 
with France ? But the latter kingdom has always 
yet been able to turn afide this nation from the ele- 
ment on which tier power is irrefiftable^ (he has 
always firft marched by land, in order to force us 
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io follow her ; well knowing that a naval qtiarrel 
Would end in nothing but her defeat* 

An argument has been ufed in continental warft 
that is weaknefs itfelf. It would be dangerous, fay 
fome, to let the French exert all their wealth and 
power in their navy, left they (hould acquire a de-*- 
gree of ftrength on the fea that might prove truly 
. formidable. But this objeftion is ^bfolutely beg- 
ging the queftion ; for it prefuppofes that the dcf^ 
gree of their power by fea refembled that by land, 
dependant totally on money : if they can raife and 
bring into the field an hundred regiments, can they 
with as much eafe fit out an hundred fail of the 
line ? Money, on a moderate computation, will iti 
a twelve- nnonth fend forth i well difclplined and 
well provided army into the field •, but how diffe* 
rent the navy ! The mines of twenty fuch countries 
as Peru will not at once create a powerful navy • 
ihips muft be had ; vafl: (lores of all forts ready^ and 
of a due age ; and above all, hardy veteran feamen 
muft be procured, which no difcipline can form, but 
trade alone nouri(h and increale. 

What if the French invade us ? Say fome : this 
is a very paltry argument, and (hews an utter want 
of knowledge in the whole matter. It ihould never 
be advanced unlefs it was at the fame time proved 
that our continental wars prevented it. The French 
have never yet been powerful enough at fea to 
think of this garne as one of .conqueft, but merely 
as a method of diftreAing us i in all their attempts, 
it has reached no further than aiming at running 
over a fmall fleet — flipping out of their own ports im 

the dark -but never boldly in the face of the 

Englifli fleets, forcing their way through the chaii* 
Del, and landing an army in Suflex or Hampfhire. 
This has never been their idea; it has never been 
their converfation : they once feemed much in ear- 
neft ; for the copjueft of all their colonies having 
united fcveral Iquadrons at Breft, with no other 
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bunoefs than invafion^ they did think of landing 
in Ireland, but they dared only to attempt it, when 
Sir Edward Hawke was blown from before Brcft. 

Now l^t me obferve, that aH fuch invafion fcfaemcs 
as thefe are by no means fet afide by any continent 
tal wars they may be engaged in with my nor would 
any plan of this nature, as far as their marine would 
allow, be delayed on fuch account. Paft experience 
tells us that that crown has always had a fmall army 
at command for an invadon, notwithftanding any 
German or Flanders wars, but a fuperior fleet has 
been wanting. Had they millions of men in arms 
on the other fide of the water, it woblii be juft the 
fame ; armies in this cafe are not the point, but fleets. 
But there is another reafon, which if any wu 
wanting, ought to be decifive ; grantmg more than 
there is any necellity to fuppofe, that money could 
add to a navy, in proportion to the fums expended 
on it ; flill I reply, that the expenditure in firitain 
has the fame effe£l as that in France ; if by being 
free from a land war^ that nation is able to make 
the greater figure at fca,:by a parity of reaibning^ 
we atfo, by being freed from the fame expence, are 
enabled to add in the fame proportion. to our fleet: 
lb that if we pofleflcd the fuperiority at letting out^. 
we mud alfo poflefs it in the addition. In this re- 
fpedt, however, the two nations are not upon a par^ 
for a continental war with France is at their own 
doors.; whereas it cofts Britain almofl: as* much to 
go and fight her enemy, as the expence of the cam*^ 
paign after (he takes the field : fo that if the abience 
of a land war enabled France to fpend four mil* 
lions on her navy, it would enable Britain to lay out 
fix at kaft. 

The navy royal of England is of fo great power 
and capacity, that an immenfe land war might b# 
carried on fubordinately to it; by fuch a war I mean 
every operation in which the nav^ bears a conii*- 
derablefliare ; all for inftance in the lad war, ex* 
* . ccpt 
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ccpt the army in Germany 5 all the Americaty and 
Indian expeditions ; the attacks upon the the coailr 
of France, &c. An hundred thoufand land forces 
might aft in fubordination to only a part of the navy 
of £ngland. The operations of the war might 
be of amazing extent and importance, though the 
war was truly naVal. 

But it is urged on another hand, that the naval 
operations in the laft war were carried on with , as 
much fpirit as if no war had been in Germany, 
which is a proof, fay they, thit the fphere of the 
marine was not extenfive enough for all the ope- 
rations of the war. 

In reply to this, I firfl: deny the faftj gnd fc- 
condly affert, that granting the truth of it, yet the 
conclufion drawn from it is falfe. Throughout the 
war, all the conquefts made under the influence of 
the fleet were atchieved by the extraordinary valour 
of our m6n, aided by much great condu<5t and good 
fortune 5 witnefs Quebec, Louifburg, Martinico, 
the Havannah, in all of which we were undoubtedly 
too weak, and certainly weaker than we (hould have 
been had no army been in Germany. And to aflfert 
that more land forces could not have been employ- 
ed in fubordination to the navy, is an utter miftake. 
Afk my lord Albemarle if he could not have em- 
ployed ten thoufand men more at the HaVannah. Afk 
the Britifli admirals if they could not have con- 
voyed the tranfports. Name any expedition which 
would not have been.furer in fuccefs, and earlier in 
the conqueft, if theforce employed had been greater: 
why was Canada fo long in conquering ? Why was 
Martinico fo late taken ? I am not arraigning the 
particular conduft of that glorious war, but only 
ibewing that a greater land force might certainly 
have been employed in fubordination to the navy. 

However, let us in the fccortd place grant the 
fa6t, that as many troops were fo employed as could 
have been witK propriety, yet does there refult from 

F 3 ' thence 
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thence any necefllty of fpending forcy millions Rcfx 
ling in Germany ? The^eace was patched upin I763» 

Jfnqer the pretence that more money could oot be 
pund to carry on the war j and h^d the fame mi- 
nifters continued in power, they would certainly 
have found the abundant advantage of treating with 
France, while they had borrowed forty millions lefs, 
That fum> if the naval war continued, would have 
cnablc4 them to hjive pufhisd their advantages to 
the furtheft point, and utterly ruined France, by 
lj;eeping poffeQion of her colonies and filhery, and 
regularly dcftroying her little trade as faft as it arofe: 
or had the war been of jio longer duration, the 
peace would have been concluded with a lefs debt 
by forty rpillions, which was furely a matter of ten 
times the importance of all the advantages gained 
by the breach of the convention of Clofterfevern, 

You obferve that I take no notice of the flower 
of fpeech that America was conquered in Germany, 
or that the German war was a war tp dire<9; 
the French forces. Such ftrokes pafs well enough 
in the houfe of commons i but wjien they come 
to be coolly examined^ vanilh into that empty 
declamation, which r.mufes the people's ears, hut 
gives no fatisfadion to their underftanding*. 

To fay the truth, our title to maritime power 
13 that which wp ought, chiefly to regard, and as it 
is impofljble to fucceed in all, if we engage in too 
many defigns at once; fo if we fix our atten- 
tion upon this, and purfue it with vigour, we (hall 
find that it will have a better eflFeft, both with re- 
gard to ourfelves ^nd our allies, than if we diverted 
our views to other objedls, which at firft fight may 
appear of equal importance. The truth of this will 
be clearly difcerned if we confider that the encreaf- 
jng of our naval power will render us more formi- 
dable than any tlu^ elfe, and the recovering and 

* Letters concerning the Prefeat State of England, p. 114. 
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extending our trade, prove thefureft means of bringi- 
ing in riches. The former will render us moft 
dreadful to our enemies, as the latter will make U9 
moft ufeful to our friends. While we arc able to 
carry terror into the moft diftant parts of the world, 
our foes can never be out of our reach ; and while 
we can without impoveriftiing ourfelves, gi^ant time- 
ly and fuitable aftiftance to our allies, when attacked; 
there is no danger cither of difturbinc domeftiq 
quiet, or loling the ^balance of power. For what- . 
ever Ipeculative politicians may pretend, we muft 
derive our title to both, from the fupcriority of our 
fleets, and the wealth of our fubje&s. Arbitrary 
governments may attain ftrength and influence from 
odicr maxims, but a free people never. 

It is our peculiar happinefs that the glory of the 
crown, and the intereft of the people, depend upon 
the very fame thing ; fo that whatever advances one 
muft neceflarily enlarge the other; and what dimi- 
nifljes this may fooncr or latter deftroy that. In 
France the' government is obliged to take unwea-f 
ricd pains for the encouragement and protc&ion of 
commerce. In Great Britain again, this may be 
entirely fpaned ;' for, provided the government does 
not opprefs trade, private men will carry it oh with 
aiUKefUccefs that can be wiflied for; and the lefs 
the hand of power meddles therewith,' fo much the. 
better. This ftiews at once the difierence between 
our conftitutions, and the excellence of that under 
which we live. It is to this conftitution that we 
owe our trade, being natural to our ifland. It is 
to their living under a diflferent conftitution that 
the French feel by experience the difficulty of car- 
rying on commerce to any advantage. If ever our 
trade fails it muft be owing to ourfelves ; if ever 
theirs flourifhes it muft be the eflPed): of accidents^- 
or rather of miracles. In (hort, npthing but tyran- 
ny, under the mafk of corruption, can poflibly hurt 
the commerce of this narion ^ whereas nothing but 
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tHe v(^iie aad gentle ddminiftration of defpotic 
power, can poffibly raife the trade of that *. 

NATIONS, Origin of. A celebrated writer 
thus ridicules the deep refearches of hiftprians into^ 
the pretended origins and affinities of nations. 

We have not given ourfelves the upneceflary 
trouble of inquiring into, the original of nioft of 
thpfc nations, who compofe the irpmenfe empire of 
Ruffia from Kamtihatka to the Baltic fea. Ic 
^ould be a ftrange undertaking to attempt to prove 
by authentic records that the Hpns removed in for- 
mer times from the north of China into Siberia, , 
, and that the Chinefe themfelyes are an Egyptian co- 
lony. I am not ignorant that philqfophers of great 
merit feeni to obferve a kind of conforinity be- 
tween thofe nations ; but too great a ftfefs has beeq 
laid upon their conjectures* which fomc have even 
attempted to convert into certainty. 

Thus, foe inftance, they now pretend 16 prove 
|bat the Chinefe arp defccnded from the Egyptians* 
An ^ntielit author informs us, that Sefoftris, the 
Egyptian, went as far as ^he river Ganges ; now if 
]ie went fo far, he might go to China, which is at a 
great cliftanpe from the Ganges ; therefore he went 
thither •, therefore China was not then peopled ; and 
therefore it is evident that Sefoftris peopled China. 
The Egyptians ^t their feafts ufed to light up can- 
dles ; the Chinefe have lanthorns ; there can be 
therefore no manner of doubt but the Chinefe are 
an Egyptian cplony. Again, the Egyptians have ^ 
large river,, and fo h^ve the Chinefe *, laftly, it is 
evident that the firft kings of China bore the fame 
names as the antient kings of pgypt, for in the 
name of the family of Yu we may find charafters 
which in a different manner of arrangement, will 
torm the word Mcnes. It is therefore inconteftible 
that the emperor derived his name from Menes, king . 

t Harris's Vpyzget, Vol. I. j). 565. 
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pf Egypt, and the emperor Ki is evidently king; 
^ioeSy by changing k into ^, and i into Ms. 

But if one of the literati of Tobollky, or Pekin* 
were to read fome of our books, he might demon- 
^rate dill clearer, that the French are defcended from 
the Trojans ^^ and thus he might prove |t, and fur^r 
prize his countrymen by his profound reiearches. 
The books of greaceft antiquity, he would fay, an4 
the moft refpeAed in that little fpot of the weft, 
known by the name of France, are the romances \ 
|hefe were written in a pure languagis, derived from 
the antieht Romans, who never told a falfity. Now 
there ^re upwards of twenty of thefe authentic 
f>0Qks, which, affirm that Francus, the founder of 
th^ French monarchy, was the fon of Hedtor: 
this nan>e has ever t^en preferved tn that nation, 
^d even in the prefent century, one of her greateft 
generals was called Hedor de Villars, 

So unanimoufly have the neighbouring nation^ 
acknowledged this truth, that Ariofto, one of the 
moil learned men in Italy, declares in his Rolando^ 
that the kpights of Charlemain fought for Hed:or*s 
helmet. In fine we have an inconteftible proof of 
the truth of this opinion; for the antient Franks, 
willing to perpetuate the memory of their anceftors; 
the Trojans, built a new city of Troy in the province 
of Champagne \ and thefe modern Trojans have re- 
tained fo great an avcrfion to their enemies, the 
Greeks, that there are not at prefent four of the 
inhabitants, pf ,thac town who choofe to learn their 
language. Nay, they would never admit the Jefuits 
among them \ probably from their having heard that 
feme of thofe fathers ufed forpperly to explain Ho- 
mer in their public fchools. 

No doubt but that fuch arguments would make 
a great impreflion at Peldn and Toboifky, but in 
jike manner, another might overturn this whole 
hypothefis, by proving that the Parifians are delcen^ 
^ed from. the Greeks^ For thus he would proceed : 
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the firfl: prefident of a court of judicature at Paris,' 
was named Achille du Harlai. Achille is evidently 
derived from the Greek Achilles^ and Harlai comes 
from AriJloSj by changing iftes ioto laL The' Eli- 
fian field, which ftill exifts near one of the gates of 
the city 5 and mount Olympus, ftill vifible not far 
from Mezierc, are monuments fufficient to convince 
the mdk determined incredulity: befides, all the 
Athenian cuftoms are preferved at Paris; the citi- 
zens pals their judgments on tragedies and come- 
dies as fuperficially as the Athenians 1 they crown 
the generals of their armies- at the theatre, accord* 
ing to the cuftom of Athens-, and in fhort Marfhal 
Saxe received a crown in public from the hands of 
an adrefsy which could not be conferred upon him in 
the cathedral of that metropolis. The Parifians have 
academies derived frorh thofc of Athens •, they have 
likewife ecclefiallical canons, with pariflies, diocefes, 
and a liturgy, all Greek invention, and all words 
borrowed from the Greek ; even their diftempers arc 
of Greek original, as the apoplexy, phthific, perip- 
iieumony, ctchexy, dyfentery, jealoufy, &c. 

We muft confefs that thefe arguments would go 
a great way towards invalidating the authority of 
the learned perfon who has juft demonftrated the 
French to be a Trojan colony* Thefe two opinions 
would be ftill combated by other fkilful antiqua- 
rians, feme of whom would plainly prove that we 
arc Egyptians, from the worfhip oif tfis, cftabliQicd 
in the village of Ifly, on the road from Paris to Ver- 
failles : others would dcmonftrate that we are de- 
fcended from the Arabs, as appears by the words 
almanac, alembic, algebra, admiral. The literati 
of China and Siberia would be very much puz- 
zled to decide the important queftion, and at Itngtb 
would leave us where we are. 

The origin qf all nations feems to be involved in 
this obfcurity. It is the fame with rcfpeft to a whole 
people a; with particular families 9 many German 
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barons pretend to be defcended in a, direft line from 
Arminius ; in like manner a genealogy was drawn 
up for Mahomet, by which his origin was derived 
from Abrahan> and Hagar. 

Thus the famiJies of the old Czars of Mufcovy 
was faid to be fprung from Bela king of Hungary, 
this Bela from Attila, Attila from Turck, the father 
of the Huns, and Turck was the fon of Japher^ 
His brother Rufs founded the empire of Kuflia; 
and another brother, whofe name was Camari, efta-r 
bliOied his dominion in the neighbourhood of the 
river Wolga. 

All thefe fons of Japhet wei:e, as every body knows, 
the grandfbns of Noah, whofe three ions made what 
haftc they could ,to procure fettlements for them- 
felves; at the diftance of a thouland leagues from 
each other, in order to avoid being of mutual 
afliftance, and probably they begot a million of in- 
habitants in a very few years, by lying with their 
fitters, • 

A number of grave writers have traced thefe fi- 
liations with as much exaflnefs, and with the fame 
fagacity, as they difcovered in what manner the Ja- 
ponefe came to people the kingdom of Peru. This 
was long the tafte of modern hiftorians, in which 
they have not been followed, either by the prefident 
De Thou, or by Rapin Toyras ** 

NATURALIZATION. A very fenfible i 

writer, confidering the general naturalization bill, 
aflcs the following pertinent queftions : '' Whether 
it can be known before trial is made, that foreigners 
cannot ftill introduce fome new manufadure, or 
improve thofe already cftablilhed ? And what effefl: 
mud goodnefs^of work, and cheapnefs of labour^ 
have upon our foreign trade ? 



* Voltaire's Hillory of the Ruffian Al^pire^ uuder Peter the 
ffre^t, Vol. I. Preface, p. ¥!}• 
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Whether it is not aflureidly known that foreigners' 
do ftiU ex cell usMn making feveral forts of papcr^^ 
fome kinds of filk^» velvets^ and brocades, gold and 
filver ftuffs, and all forts of embroidery, thread, 
thread laces of various kinds, gold and filver laces^ 
alfo in dying of blacks and fcarlets, making of thin 
cloth for thefouthern dountries, carpets andtapeftry^ 
in many branches of the linen, cambrick, and lawn 
manufactures, drawing and defigning, carving, 
gilding, and co^ch-making, ftatuary, painting, and 
prints* alfo in Nuremburgh, and fome other fort of 
toys, making of foap, porcelaine, and dreffing fome 
kinds of leather, cutcing and engraving upon glafs, 
making and tempering of fteel, &c. And whether 
it is not the intereft of the people of England to 
give a rational invitation to fuch foreign manufac-r 
turers to fettle here, for the incrcafe of ufeful and 
induftrious hands, which are beyond difpute the 
ftrcdgth and riches of a nation ? ^ 

Whether the trade of Great Britain is not 
capable of being further extended ? And whe- 
ther more hands, new aeiven turers, a larger cor* 
refpondence, greater induftry, frugality, and fobri-. 
ety, might not encreafe our manufadlures, com- 
merce, navigation and national riches ? And 
whether the connexion of thofe that come hither 
with their rclatiorns and acquaintances left behind, 
would not extend our trade by new correfpondcnce^ 
new commiflions, and new traffick ? 

Whether we work up at prefent all fuch raw 
materials as either are or might be raifed in Great 
Britain, Ireland, and our own plantations, or im- 
ported frdm' abroad ? That is, whether we might nqi 
make ufe of much larger quantities of wool, raw 
filk, cotton, hemp, flax, iron, copper, brafs, tin, 
lead, &c. in our rcfpeftive manufaftures, than we 
now do ? And whfjcher there can be a want of ma-t 
terials, as long as they may be either raffed at home, 
or imported from abroad ? 

Wheth^if 
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Whether labour can lb well be circulated in a 
country thinly peopled as in one very populous^ 
where ;he inhabitants crcatrmutual employment for 
each other ? And whether it is not obfcrvable that 
the people in thofe countries^ which arc thinly in» 
habited, are forced to feck for employment in 
diftant populous places, for wint of work ac hom^ i 

Whether the keeping out of fober, frugal, and 
induftrious foreigners, will create more employ- 
ment at home, or be a means of exporting greater* 
quantities of manufadures abroad ? 

If we- have. a confiderable number of hands now 
unemployed for want of a demand for their labour^ 
which would be the right policy, to drive out fome 
of the preicnt, or admit more confomcrs ? 

Suppofe the cxpulfion of one half of the people 
of all denominations in Great Britain ; — would thi* 
be a means of procuring more work for them that 
remained? Or would not five millions more of 
people increafe all. employments and confumptiont 
one half ? 

If vacancies are firft to be found out in fome par- 
ticular trades, »nd kept unfilled before the fa 
rcigners are permitted to come over, what kind o£ 
trades are they to be ? and what cuftomers can wait 
£6 long ? 

What vacancies are there now in Holland ? And 
yet if forty thoufand foreigners were to oficr to fettle 
there, would they not be al! accepted ? 

Which fort of foreigners are moft to be dreaded 
as taking the bread out of the mouths, of the na- 
tives ? Thofe without the kingdom or thofe within ? 

If the good people of England could fee through 
a telefcope thofe merchants and manu£si£fcurevs in 
the fcverat parts of Europe, who out-rival them and 
prevent the fail of their manufaftures, would they 
not rather fay, *' Thefe are the people that take 
the bread out of eur mouths V But will the re- 
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' fufal of a naturalfzation-bill be a means of curing 
this evil ? 

What could a la^y and indolent foreigner propofe 

to himfelf by coming into England, where he doth 

. not underftand^ fo much as the language of the 

' country ? Or how would fuch a pcrfon defray the 

cxpcnce of a paffage hither ? 

If ^ny Englifhman propofes to pufh hrs fortune 
in a foreign country, doth he intend to live by lazi- 
nefs and idlenefs ? and can a foreign merchant of 
mechanic, here in England, hope to thrive by any 
other means than by an application and induftry, 
equal at leaft, if not fuperior, to that of the natives ? 

Is that objcftion, ** that we fhall fwarm with 
foreign beggars," confident with the other, " that 
foreigners will come over to under-work the na* 
tives, and take the bread out of their mouths ?** 

What rcftraints are put upon the vicious and 
abandoned from coming over now ? t)o ndt all the 
rakes in Europe know, by the example and con* 
verfation of the Englifh th^ travel abroad, that 
-England is a country where people may be as 
wicked as they pleafe ? And what is it. to a rake^ 
a proftitute, or iharper, whether they are natu* 
ralizcd or not ? Are not they for the mdft part citi- 
zens of the world ? 

If Our rivals had it in their choice to fend either" 
a colony of merchants and manufafturers, or of 
fingers and fidlers into each trading town in Engr 
land, which of the two would they be the likeJieft 
to fend ? and which do we feem molt difpofed to^ 
receive ? - 

Will the Engllfh conftitution be weakened by ^ 
naturalization- bill, at the fame time that a^l others 
are ftrehgthened by it ? Will it be right in thcJ 
French government to entice the Englifli, Scotch^ 
and Iriih , catholics to fettle in France, and be 
wrong in the Englifli to invite the perfecuted pro- 
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teftants to come over to England ? Is riot every 
nianufa<^urer drawn from a rival country a double 
lofs to that country ? - 

Whether every mifcarriagc of the naturalization^ 
bill in England is not induftriouQy made ufe of by 
the priefts in France as an argument to perfuade the 
proteftants to turn papifts ? And whether they have 
not, from this circumftance, a very plaufible pre- 
tence for faying^ That the Englilh refufe to receive 
the foreign proteftants in diftrefs, when the Roman 
catholics give all poflible a(fiftaoce to the members 
of their communion? .Whether, therefore, when 
our praAice is compared with theirs, the popifh 
^religion doth not appear in a more advantages light, 
to our great fcandal and reproach * ? 

NOBILITY. The Englilh nobility buried 
themfelves with Charles L iinder the ruins of the 
throne; and before that time, whea Philip II. 
endeavoured to tempt the French with the alli^re* 
ment of liberty, the crown was conftantly fupport- 
ed by a nobility who think it an honour to obey a 
kin|;, bUt confider it as the loweft difgrace tq (hare 
the power with the people , 

The houfe of Auftria has ever ufed her endeavours 
to opprefs the Hungarian nobility, little^ thinking 
how ferviceable that very nobility would be ope day 
to her; She would fain have drained their country 
of money, of which they had no plenty, but took 
no notice of the men with whom it abounded. 
When princes combined to difmember her domi- 
nions, the feveral parts of that monarchy fell mo- 
tioplefs, as it were, one upon another. No life was 
then to be fcen but in thofe very nobles, who» re- 
lenting th^ affronts offered to the fovereign, and 
forgetting the injuries done to themfelves, took up 

* Tucker^s Reflexions on the Expediency of a Law for the 
Naturalization of foreign Proteftants^ &c. Fart II. p. 3, &c. 
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trms to tvenge her caufe, and confidered it as ^&f 
'higheil glory bravely to die and to forgiven 

In a mpnarchical government, it^ is contrary ixi 
the Ipiric of commcrte that any of the nobility 
Ihould be merchants. This, faid the emptrors Ho* 
norius and Theodofius, would be pernicious to 
dties, and would remove the facility of buying 
and felling between the merchants and the plebeians^ 

It is contrary to the fpirit of monarchy to admit 
the nobility into commerce. The cuftom of fufFer- 
ing the nobility of England to -trade, is one of 
th<^e things which has there moftly contributed tti 
'Weaken the monarchical government. 

Perfons ftruck with the pra6fcice of fome ftate^ 
imagine, that in France they ought tq make laws 
to engage the nobility to enter into commerce. But 
thefe laws would be the means of deftroying the 
nobility^ without being of any advantage to 
trade. The praftice of this country is cxtremejy 
wifej merchants are not nobles, though they may 
become fo ; they have the hopes of obtaining a de- 
gree of nobility, unattended with its aftual incon- 
veniencics. There is no furer way of being ad- 
vanced above their profeffion, than to manage it 
well, or with fuccefs ; the confequtnce of which is 
generally an affluent fortune. 

Laws which oblige every one to contintie in his 
jMTofeffion, and to devolve it to his children, neither 

• are nor can be of ufe in any but defpotic king- 
doms, where no body either can or otight to ha^e 
emulation. 

The poffibility of purchafing honopr with gold^ 
encourages many merchants to put themfcl^es iri 

• circumftances by which they may attain it. I do 
' riot take upon me to examine the juftice of thui 

bartering for money the price of virtue. There are 
governments where this may be very ufeful. 

In France, the dignity of the long robe, which 
]places thofe who wear it between the great nobility 
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tdd the people, and without having fuch (hining 
honours as the former, has all the! r privileges ; a 
dignity which, while this body is the depofitary of 
.the laws, is encircled with glory, and leaves the 
private members in a mediocrity of fortune ; a 
dignity in which there are no other means of dif- 
tindion but by a fuperior capacity and virtue, yet 
which ftill leaves in view one much more illuftri- 
ous. The warlike nobility, likewife, who conceive 
that whatever degree of wealth they are poflcflcd of» 
they may ftill increafe |their fortunes; who are 
alhamed of augmenting, if they begin not with 
^diflipating their eftates; who always ferve their 
prince with their whole capital ftock, and when 
that is funk, make room for others who (follow 
their example ; who take the field that they may 

y I never be reproached with not having been there ; 

^ who, when they can no longer hope for riches^ 
live in expectation of honours ; and when they have 
not obtained the latter, enjoy the confolation of 
having acquired glory : all theie things together 
have neceflarily contributed to augment the gran- 
deur of this kingdom ; and if for two or three cen- 
turies it has been inceflfantly increafing in power, 
this muflr be attributed not to fortune, who was 
never famed for conftancy, but to the goodnefs of 
its laws *• 

The nobility of England have been called the 

guardians of the throne, and with reafon. They 

» buried themfelves under the ruirfs of that o( 

Charles I. and would, in a (imilar convulfion, aft 

in thefe days in the fame manner. 

The liberty of this country was fixed by the com- 
mons ; it will never be preferved by the noblcs# 
The houfe of Lords never venture to (hew that fpi- 
rit of freedom which leads to liberty. Oppofitions, 
of conlequence, and fome of that rough violence, 

♦ Spirit of LawSy Vol I. p. i6g. Vol. II. p. 20.. 
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which accQcnpanies a free 'people^ br^k cfutln tiir 
houfe of commons. Minifters are there fomecime& 
hard pufhed^ but ncTcr in die hoafe ci len^. It 
would be a monfter of a fa£t tofee diat boiife ptt^ 
tend to a freedom which they never aflerted, and 
will never defend : that branoitof Ait legiilatute^is 
^nd always wiH be devoted to the crown. 

While the prejudice in^£^vour of >£he crowuls & 
ftrong amoneft the Engh'ih nobilhy, that, in any 
future day of diffpute, i?e may be certain, all tf^it 
power would be exerted iti its favour, what »r± 
we xo think of the immenfe, lavift, and piodjgal 
manner in which the peerage is beftowed ? What 
are the coniequences relative to the fafetyofthe 
conftitution ? The balance of property in the king* 
dom, from the number of iiew creations, is inclin- 
ing ftrongly to the lords. This Ihews a depth of 
politics m the crown of late years, which one would 
have been far enough from looking for, confider^ 
ing the characters of certain perfonst AU men wh6 
gain great riches are advanced to the peerage, info- 
much that there are not more than five capita} 
eftates in the kingdom at this day a'motig the com* 
mons. The thin houft of lords, in Charles's days^ 
fell from a want of property and number : fome 
eftates among them were very large, but the num- 
ber fo fmall, that the total bore no comparifon with 
the commons. Ycft thefe few lords, by means of 
their retainers, and followers, rendered thte king 
Vidorious in the beginning of ««he quarrel j but how 
different is the cafe now ! Where is the power to 
be found at prefcnc that is to break the united force 
of king and lords ? Never was a cafe more totally 
rfjangcd. And this is veiiuired with an eye to a 
diffolutioTi of that harmony whidh has for fo long 
atimeexifted between the orders of the ftate 5 but 
if a change was to happen, the dependants in the 
houfe of commons on the crown and peers, would 
thin every bench in St. Stephen's. 
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From hence wc may venture to conclude, that 
ell adcfitions to the houfe of lords are fe tt^ariy 
iKreights thrown into the fcale of the crown j a fcale 
which has proved fo loaded^ during niany years laft 
paft, that there can be no ctouht of its out-weighing 
ail that can be thrown into its oj^frtc *. 

NORTH. (People of the) Great heat ejier- 
vates the ftren^th and courage of men ; and in cold 
climates they have a certain vigour of body and 
mind which renders them patient and intrepid, 
^nd qualifies them for arduous cnterprizcs. This 
remark .holds good, not only between different na- 
tions, but even in the different parts of the fame 
country* In the north of China, people are more 
courageous than thofe in the fouth ; and thofe jn 
the fouth of Corca have lefs bravery than thofe of 
the north. 

We ought not to be aftonifhed that the effemi- 
nacy of the people in hot dimates has always ren- 
dered them flavcs/, and that the bravery of thofe in 
cold climates has enabled them to maintain their 
liberties. This is an effe6i: which fpriogs from a 
natural caufe. 

This has ahb been found true in America : the 
defpotic empires of Mexico and Peru were near the 
line, and almoftall the little free nation^ were, and 
are ftill, near the poles. 

Alia has properly no temperate zone, as the 
places fituated in a very cold trHmate immediately 
touch upon thofe which are exceeding hot, that i$, 
Turkey, Perfia, India, China, Corea, ^nd Japan, 

in Europe, on the contrary, the temperate zone 
is very extenfive, though iituated in climates widely 
different from each other i there bing no affinity be- 
cv^een the climates of Spain and Italy, and thoie of 
jNor^ay and Sweden, 

'••'Letcen concerning the prrfent State of -Enghnd, p; 21. 
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From hence it comes, that in Afia the ftrdng na^ 
tions are oppofed to the weak ; the warlike, brave, 
and active people, touch immediately on thofe who 
are indolent, ef&minate, and timorous^ the one 
muft therefore conquer, and the other be Conquered. 

fn Europe, on the contrary, ftrong nations are 
oppoled to the ftrong ; and thofe who join to each 
other have nearly the fame courage. This is the 
grand reafon of the weaknefs of Afia, and of the 
ftrcngth of Europe 5 of the liberty of Europe, arid 
of the flavcry of Afia : a caufe that I do not recol* 
left ever to have feen remarked. From hence it 
proceeds, that liberty in Afia never increafes, 
whilft in Europe it is enlarged or ditminifiied ac- 
cording to circumftances. 

, What we have now faid is perfcftly conformable 
to hiftory. Afia has been fubdued thirteen times 5 
eleveh by the northern nations, and twice by thofe 
of the fouth. In the early ages it was conciuered 
three times by the Scythians ; afterwards it waa 
fubdued once by the Medcs, and once by the Per* 
Bans ; again by the Greeks, the Arabs, the Mo- 
guls, the Turks, the Tartars, the Perfians, and 
the Afghans. I mention only the Upper Afia^ 
and fay nothing of the invafions made in the reft of 
the fouth of that part of the world, which has mc^ 
frequently fuifered prodigious revolutions. 

' In Europe, on the contrary, fined the eftablilh- 
ment of the Greek and Phoenician colonies, we 
know but of four great changes; the firft caufed 
by the cohquefts of the Romans \ the fecond by 
the inundation of the barbarians^ who deftroyed 
thofe very Romans ; the third by the victories of 
Charlemain ; and the laft by the invafions of the 
Normans^ . And if this be rightly examined, we 
(hall find, even in thefe changes, a general ftrengtlt 
diflFufed through all the parts of Europe. We 
know the difficulty which the Romans met with in 
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conquering Europe, and che eale and fadliry with 
which they invaded Afia. We are fenlible of the 
difficulties the northern nations had to encounter in 
overturning the Roman empire, of the war$ and la- 
bours of Charlemain, and of the feveral enterprizes 
of the Normans. The deftroyers were incefiantly 
deftroyed. 

The nations in the north of Europe conquered 
as free men ; the people in the north of Afia con- 
quered as Oaves, and fubdued others only to gratify 
the ambition of a matter. 

The realbn is, that the people of Tartary, the 
natural conquerors of Afia, are themfelves enflaved. 
They are incefiJtntly making conquefts in the fouth 
of Afia, where they form empires ; but that part of 
the nation, which continues in the country, find» 
that they arc fubjeA to a great matter, who, being 
defpotic in the fouth, will like wife be fo in the 
north, exercifing an arbitrary power over the van- 
quifhed fubjedts, and pretends to the fame over the 
conquerors. This ip at prefent mott confpicuous in 
that vaft country called Chinefe Tartary, which is 
governed by the emperor with a power almoft as 
defpotic as that of China itfelf, and which he every 
day extends by his conquefts. 

We may likewife fee, in the hittory of China, 
that the emperors fent Chinefe colonies into Tar- 
tary. Thefc Chinefe are become Tartars, and the 
mortal enemies of China $ but this does not pre- 
vent their carrying into Tartary the fpirit of the . 
Chinefe government. 

A part of the Tartars, who were conqueror^, 
have very often been themfelves expelled, when 
they have carried into their defarts that fervile fpi- 
rit which they had acquired in the climate of 
flavery. The hittory ot China fornifhes us with 
itrong proofs of this aflertion, as does alfo our an* 
tient hittory. The Scythians thrice conquered Afia, 
and thrice were driven from thence; 
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. . From hence it proceeds, that the genius of the 
Geiic^^ or Tartarian nation^ has always reftrmbled 
t^c of the empires of Afia. The people in thefe. 
are goverrved by thccudgel, the inhabitants of Tar- 
tary by whips^ The fpirit of Eurppc has ever been 
contrary to thefe mann<frs ; and, in all, ages, what 
the people of Afia have called punilhment, thofe of 
S*urope have deemed the mod outrageous abufd. 

. The Tartars, who dcftroyed the Grecian empire^ 
eft^bUfhed in the conquered countries flavery and 
defpocic power. The Goths, after fubduing the 
Roman empire, founded monarchy and liberty. 

, 1 do not know whether the famous Rudbeck, 
who, iD his Atlantica, has beftowed fuch praifes on 
Scandinavia, has thade mention of that great prero** 
gitiye which ought to fet this people above all the 
nations of (he earth, namely, this country's having 
been the.iburce of the libertie&i of Europe, that is 
of aknoft all the freedom which at preient fubfifts 
amongil mankind. 

. Jornandez, the Goth, called the north of Europe 
the forge of the human r^c. I fboulci rather call 
it th^ ibfge where thofe weapons were framed which 
broke^thc. chains of fouth^m nationsi In the north 
were formed thofe valiaotpei:^le, who Allied forth 
and.d^&fted their countries to deftroy tyrants and 
flaves, and to teach tnen that nature, having made 
them equal, reafon -coisid not render them depen*- 
dane, except ^here. itwas.necefiary >t$ their hap- 
pinicfa*. 

One of the confequences of what w« have been 
mentiomog'is, tliatit^itof the ittmoft . imp^rtapce 
to a. great print« to :make: -a. proper cboicts of the' 
feat of his empire^ He who places it to ^Ke fouth* 
\vard,:iriH Jbe ih dapger of loHng the north % but he- 
who fixes it in tlie north, may cafily prelerve the' 
fouth* I do not fpeak of particular c^fes. . In me- 
chanics there are frictions by which the efFcds o^ 
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du: theorf are frequently diangedor retarded $ and 
policy hath dfo its fiifi^ons ^. 

NORTH, (future Trade of the) I will ven- 
fure to hazard a tkoughc- of my own, which t 
dt&re may not be defpifedv tiB che arguments I 
ofller m fupport of h are cteafrly ffefuted. It is 
cbis V I am appreben&re that wHiJe we arc contend- 
ing s&bouc tlie balance of ^ower, and (acrifictng each 
4M:bci^3 BFade to a fpirit of mutual joaloufy, trade 
itfelf will remove t6 .the north ; and when it is too 
fete we (hall perceive, . Aat not only the French andf 
Spaniards, but the EngRfti and Dirtch, have been 
doing the l>ufinefs* of the nations bordering upbrj the 
Baltic, and putting it \n their power to become rich 
and potent at our essence. For, to me it ii a 
thing paft all ddubti Ifiat if the ^Swedes had -not aa 
d^hial and immediate benefit '^fceruing to them aq<« 
nUaUy from the trade tjoi China lihey would not 
<arry if ioni; firi^e Sw^^Aen h a country thaf cannot 
afbiid to export great ^quintities of bullion,' as all 
iiifc0lh^-'ritttlotf&en'feage^^^^ trade •actually do; 

afi^4f"by*>ie b^vi vending their ot^h niariufaftures 
fh*y*<an make «his trade ttim to account, it muft 
tii '^fible to arf who have a true infifeht into com- 
tMrC^i tlhat feoficr 01^ laitter they will oecome entire 
tnajflej^ df * this branch of traffic, or,- at leaft, what- 
«vei^ ihWe^ we have ift it maft be a dead weight upon 
tisV as fUrmfhing the'inftlruments of luxury only in 
cirehahgft for our <:oin ; aiid when ortce this comes 
tob€r^he cafe, we may pleafe ourfelves with the 
ihowghts of the China triidc, but, cohficjercd in a 
iiatiohd! Kght, it would be better for us that we had 
aone; • • - ' • 

• The#6 is nothing ipore co'mmon than for fuch as 
arc^ a<^traHy concerned in commerce to fmiie a( and 

• 5j[^rit of Laws* Vol. f . p. 39S. 
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defpife rpecalations upon tjiat fubjeft ; bot, I be- 
licve, it would, on due fearch, fee found, that, 
though companies of merchants and private traders 
may be enriched by-purfuing their owji fchemes, 
and contriving, to make Ac; management of them 
ah impenetrable myftc^, .yet, with rcfpeft to na- 
tional advantage, the naiions of fpeculative men 
have been, generally fpeakin^, right. It i$ agreed 
on all hands, that trade is a thing ojF a oke and de- 
licate nature. 5 that^fr^^m fe^r^t- and impercc^ptible* 
caufes it ebbs and flows ; is po0e(&d now by one 
nation, and then by pother;; and .that when it is 
once lofty it is very hard to be regained. If, there- 
fore, we obftinately perfift in the old road till the 
tiortherh nations a<^ually become poiTefled of this 
and othei* branches of trade, and, in coniequence 
thereof, >of a great naval force, it will be to no pur- 
pofe.to look ba^ck) or to confider by what means 
this migh; have been prevented. . There is a,na-? 
* tional vigour that attends an increaiing^ growing 
trade -, and there is alfo a natural fupinenef^ and neg- 
ligence which accompanies, the declcnfion of .tr^e j 
fo that when nations, in thefe different circu^n- 
ftances, come to contend with each other, it is €^ 
difficult thing to perceive which muft go ta the .walU 
We welLkpow, that therp Y^a$ a time when we 
had very little trade j that - it was with gre^<Jiffi- 
culty we firft raifed, and then extended it; and that 
pur doing this made way- for the declenfion. of the 
Spanifh and JPortuguefe trade, which havp aever re- 
covered fince. We alfo know, nay w;e even remem- 
ber, when the Swedes, and D^nes. had littlf: .pr nO 
trade,, and when themfelvcs confidcred it as imprac- 
ticable for them to interfere with us, or the Dutch, 
in the trade of the Eaft Indies j but we now learn from 
experience that they arc able to do it ; and we can* 
not but be fenfible that the greateft obftacles to fuch 
endeavours arc felt at the beginning, and that 
when thefe are once got over, as in refpcft to them, 
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they are already got over, things, go on a- pace; 
that is to fay, exportation incrcafes ; navigation is 
extended J. wealth rolls in; (hipping multiplies, 
and a naval power is fuddenly raifed. The bufrnefs, * 
therefore, is to refle£( in time, and to make en- 
quiries into the propereft means for prefcrving what 
we have got, while it is yet in our hands. Op- 
portunities once flipped ' art rtevtr to be retrieved. 
We'^re itill a naval power, and a great naval power; 
but if we imagine that this depenos on the nature of 
our government^ upon the fupplies granted for the 
navy, and the orders iflued from the admiralty, wc^ 
fhall very foon become fenfible of our miftake. 
Philip II. of Spain fell into this miftake. He fancied 
that naval power might be maintained, as well as 
employed, by policy, but^hat followed? In 
1588. the efforts of Spain were terrible to Europe ia . 
general, and to us in particular -, in le& than twenty, 
years the returns from the Indies became abfolutely " 
precarious, the Spanifh fleets were the contempt of 
their enemies^ and in half that time both we and^ 
the Dutch infuHed the coafts of Spain. The fource^ 
ancf fupport of a naval power is commerce ; and if 
we cannot ^eep this, we muft lofe that, let the ad- 
miniftratioh in this country -be ever fo honeft or.fo 
wife; from whence my conclufion is, that though 
tiiercmay be other very important concerns, yet me 
moft inipOrtant of all is our trade ; and may provi- 
dence incline us to fee this *in time ! 

But thit wc'may not fecm. to be always com- 
plaining, and never thinking of any means of re- 
moving the evils of which ^c' complain, let us con- 
IJder a little \vith ourfelves if fomewhat may rtot be 
iliought of which' may afford us rational nopes of 
preferving the commerce we h^ve left, and even of 
extending it. Such an attempt as this would be 
fcrviceable many ways ; it i? peculiarly adapted to 
our prefent fituation ; we have a rich and powerful 
company, who are intcrcfted with the commerce 
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in thflk paft^ a^d iivho* n^ight be excited^ by the: 
df^fute ojf exp;;c0ing tbdr gratitude tp tl^ public for 
what tjiey have received, to try what ipight be a?*, 

' Wfh^yc ai^htioncd , fomewhatj pC tKp poffibjlky 
of .vetuurlug Qoce more.Jnto the i^w^ cf J^p^n ^ 
but; if tB^t mould be thought too hazardous,- wh^c 
cs^ jbinder fon^ of ou^; fbips from vifitiog Foripoik ? 
a fruitfuf^ pleafaot, and well fituat^d iQ^nd. , Are 
there n6t a thoufand pretences that tmy be fug- 
geftedlfor putting in there ? And if the veffel that 
n)^kes.this attempt be a (bip of force, and well- 
inanne^^, is there any reafon to doubt . th^t fhc 
^Qulfjy.>be able to procure that refpeft which 
WQU^d" make way for trade ? It ^y be replied,, 
that the Chmefe jaw$ are fo (Irii^l, thac there is no. 
trading in Fprmofa without the ^i^peror's }eaTe# 
To which I reply, that it is vcry/jvp^l known the 
(^ibefe^nrifl: upon their Jaws in .fhe t^ioft peremp^ 
tiyry tm^^r^ whe^c ^;hey ?re faro th^^ have force! 
OTpv^h/tp Tupport and carry them r^in to; execution, y 
vn.X^Xuher hand, where this . is nx^^iiQ be doae^ 
tj^jTare^ yery/jHow, in ^mi^^ jO ext;;fiwitics, aa^- 
K^r^'tr^er a^ate fopi^o^ their punf^ilio^xjban run the 
I\azat^/pf y ; difp tiat might be ^^t?«dJe4 wi^h 

baS i^ri^fjw^ :.^ j .. . .. 

iiO^ made \h^ cpnq!^(k of 
thisjiiatiy^i^cu: rather iht Dutch E^i^ Ii^dia convr 
pany maue it, and kept pofleifion of it) in fpite of 
the v^ol? fprcc pf the Cbinclf cmpirf^ I ^m v^ry 
far fj^i^Xaying that this fhould beco^ij^-f prej^ededt 
tor pw^f^w India company, or that th^y QU&ht to; 
attpmpt .either a conqueft. or a fettJeipcKit by force ; 
all I ^cpntend fbr^ is, that if the Dmcb Eaft India 
compan^;conqyiered it, the Englifhi Eaft India com- 
pany tnight. find a way to trade thepp. They tvoukl, 
iii>d their account in it, and the natipn w^aild find 
tiicir account in it •, and though it might coft fohae 
time aj)d. trouble to briag it about^ y^t this very 
time 
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time and trpuble would^ for fo long a fpace, exclude 
ojther nations ; and we might, perhaps, find a meanat 
of putting the trade there on fuch a foot» as to- 
keep it wholly and for ev^r to ourfclvcs. 

If we never try, it is certain we fiiall never fuc* 
ceed J and it the Swedes or Danes had been dif- 
couraged by fuch obftacles, there is no doubt but 
tjhey had never brought that trade to bear which 
they now enjoy. Befidcs, when our Drakes and 
C^avendifhes undertook thofe perilous voyages in 
the dawn of our natngacion, they had much greater 
difficulties to ftruggle with, and much iefs afiUUnce 
to hope for, yet they overcame them all ; and to 
their boldnefs and intrepidity we owe that figure 
we have fince made as a maritime power. If, 
therefore, a fpirit of this kind could be raifed, or 
rather revived, why fhould not we expeft fome 
fuch lil^f efie(9: ? Or why Ihould we reft fatisficd 
with the preient ftate of things, and lay afide all 
thouglhts of improving or extending our commerce, 
when we fee other nations, far Icfs able and power- 
ful than our own, and under much greater difficul- 
ties than we have any grounds to fear, oHikingfuch 
attempts, and making them with fuccofs \ 

NORXH-WEST PASSAGE. (Ad- 
vantages of it) If a north- weft paflagc could be 
dticovered, it would open a communication be- 
t^i^een the North and South Seas, infinitely ftiorter 
and eafier than the only one that is at prefenc 
known round Cape Horn, or through the Streights 
of Magellan* We have feen, in the hiftory of 
the circutnnavigators, how very tedious and 
troubiefome that method of reaching the coafts 
o^ Mocico and California is ; with how many 
and great inconveniencies it muft be always at* 

* HnjH'tf Voy^es, Vol, II. p. 999. 
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tended, and how far it lies out of our power; 
which is the true reafon why the Spaniards en* 
joy, with fo little difturbance, fb many fine 
countries, and hinder others from difcovering 
many more •, the knowledge of which might 
be highly advantageous to this northera he* 
mifphere. 

But if ever a paffage could be this way found in- 
to the South Seas, we might very probably reach, 
in fix weeks, countries which we cannot now vifit 
in' twelve or fifteen nionths, and this by an eafy and 
wholefbme navigation, inftead of thofe dangerous 
and fickly voyages that have hitherto rendered the 
pafiTage into the South Seas a thing fo unfrequent 
and ungrateful to Britifh feamen. If fuch a pafiTage 
could be found, it would bring us upon the unknown 
coafts of North America, which we have many good 
reafons to believe are. very populous, inhabited by a 
rich and civilized people, no ftrangers to trade, and 
with whom we might carry on a very great and benefi-' 
cial commerce ; for this is apparently that country 
'concerning which we have had fome dark hints' 
given us by the favages that come to trade with us 
at Hudfon's Bay, mentioned by feveral of the 
French writers, from the information of the Indi* 
ans inhabiting about the lakes beyond Canada; from 
DoAorCox, in the accountof the advantages which' 
might be drawn from fettlingTiis province of Caro- 
lina ; from various paflages in almofi: ^11 the Spanifh 
hiftorians, in reference to the extrerhities of North 
America, of which they acknowledge themfelves to 
have very indifferent accounts, and are, perhaps, 
not much inclined to gratify the refl: of the world 
even with the bed accounts they have •, from the 
memorable fragmentof the Spanish ad mirars voyage, 
with Mr. Dobb's judicious remarks -, and a mul- 
titude of other paflTages, which it is needlefs to enu- 
merate : all of which agre*i(p this, that the part of 
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America to which this north- weft paffage would 
lead us, is a rich, fertile, and well inhabited coun- 
try, which would abundantly reward our pains 
tak^n for the difcovery of it, even fuppofing this 
paffage would lead us to no other country belides. 

Yet this is far from being the cafe, fince it is evi-* 
dent that it would likewife bring us to an acquain- 
tance with thofc countries that lie oppofite to Am€» 
rica, whether continents or iflands, and. that fill up 
that vaft fpace between California and Yedzo, of 
which, at prefent, . we have heard fo much, and yet 
know fo little. But though we know fo little of 
them by aftual difcoveries, yet we may be confi- 
dent from reafon and the confideration of the cli- 
mate in which they lie, that thefe countries abound 
with valuable commodities ; and that the inhabi- 
tants, living as they do in a cold country, would be 
very glad to deal with us for woollen goods, and 
perhaps for iron-ware, and many other commodi- 
ties. If to this it be objedted, that in the few ac- 
counts we have of this country and thefe people, it 
is exprefsly faid, they are well clothed, ufe large 
Ihips, and have arms, and various utenfils of iron 
and other metals, as well as the European, which 
they barter with the inhabitants of North America 
for gold and other things ; if, I fay, this (hould be 
objeded, then the plain and eafy anfwer is, they 
are a mercantile people, and confidering the vaft 
diftance between us and them, there is no doubt 
but a very great and profitable trade may be driven 
between us : and this is more than fufHcient to 
prove the grf at and general propofition, that the 
difcovery of fuch a paffage would be very profitable 
to this nation, though we ftiould be ever fo much 
miftaken as to the nature of the commodities in 
which this profit may lie. Some benefit we fee re- 
fults to the Danes by their commerce with the poor 
barbarous Greenlanders ; and can we doubt of 
bringing things to a better market among a rich 
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and civilized people ? The former, indeed, part 
n^ithvrhat they have for a trifle, but theo they have 
«ot much to part with -, the latter may not be fo 
ibon over-reached, but they have more to trade for, 
and confequently ^more is likely to be gained by 
them. 

There is ftill another great advantage which 
would refult from the drlcovery of a north^wcft paf- 
fage, afnd was that originally propofed from it, which 
is the reaching Japan, the land of Ycdto, &c. by 
a much eaiicr and (horter route than eitb^ that 
by the Cape of Good Hope or round by Cape Horn ^ 
■fo that the finding it would give us a much more 
facile paffage to the Eaft Indies, as well as the South 
Seas, and, which is more, to thofe parts of the 
Eaft Indies with which we have no correfpondence, 
and confequently would in that refpeft be abfolote- 
ly a new branch of commerce, probably of much 
greater benefit to this nation than the whole of out 
Eaft India trade, as it is now carried on. AH thcfc 
benefits arc fo far from being hazardous or uncer- 
tain, that at firft fight, arid from the bare infpedi6n 
of the globe and charts of the north<frn hemifphere, 
they appear certain and indubitable ; neither have 
they hitherto been called in queftion by any who 
have fooght to difcredit this paffage, who all bend 
their endeavours to prove the difcovcry imprafti- 
cable, without infinuating any thing to the preju- 
dice of the expe^ations raifed from it, in cafe it 
could bp difcovcred and failed through. We need 
not, therefore, wonder at all that fo much has been 
written on this fubjed, fo many undertakings fet on 
foot, fuch a variety of attempts made on all fides, 
and by aH means to come at this north- wtrft paf- 
fage, fince^ in refpeft to this part of Europe^ -it 
would be a kind of maritime phi(oiopher*s ftone, a 
difcove.ry every way equal, if not fupcrior, to that of 
Columbus. 1 do not mean in regard to the fubjeft 
of the difcovcry, but in refpet^l to us ; and what I 
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Miuld fiiy is, that we ibould ibr our part* vow^ as 
iBuch obDgatk>n to whoever flroukt find <dijs:t)€V 
pMSagtj as to Columbus, whoibufid out the near 
world; to which it is a pafiage, and ^h a OM as to 
u% would double the vsdue of that dtfcovery ^. : . 

The world is well infbrmed of the reafons wdiy 
the laft attempt made under the patronage of Mr^ 
Dobbs, failed : .the undertaking was abandoned art 
die very monient of coiDpIetibQ-~--H:fae boats- called 
vff^ when a;t the .mouth pcobaiblj of this very pai^ 
fygjt. It is very generatiy, and I believe }uftly at- 
tsibuced to the vilbdny of idae. Huddbn's 'Bay conv 
pany ; the only returns made t^ that f>erniGioQ6 
mom^poly to their country, has been to (leave no 
ftone unturuied to bafBe ail attempts for the (fifco*- 
vcry of this paffage, notwithftarioing its. "btiag fy 
^^at a nauonal objeft. They have taken every 
oocafion to defpat the fuccefs of every emterprife that 
has been made; by relufiflg all intelligence^ deny>- 
ing all aflHitance from their forts 9 and bribisig the 
commandess on every expedition, to defeat by de- 
fign; the ends of their voyages. It wili thebsfore be 
in vain to think of any more.attempts at tbisdircd* 
very, while the Hudfon's Bay con^ny is ia^being^: 
hut it miift certainly be the wilh of every friend qf 
^is country, to fee this pernicious monopoly at an 
end, not onlyfor reafons connefted with. their trade, 
but alfo, thdt this mod: important objefi: may again 
^e purfued with vigour* 

NORTH-EAST PASSAGE- Tfafe 
iidvantages propofed by the difcovery of a pafr 
fage to the north-eaft, may be reduced to three. 
Thefipft is, that it would fave a great deal of time •» 
4br, whereas we are now obliged to go round by the 
Cape of Good Hope, or, which is ftill a longer na- 

• Hiarrif's Voysgct, Vol. II. p. 400. 
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ligation, by the Stfeights of Magdlan^ we migbc 
then pafs by the coaft of Mufcovy aitid Great Tar- 
tary, into the Tea of Japap, in litde more than three 
itionths. The fecond turns on the wholefomenefs 
of the voyage, which^ according to the methods 
DOW in ufe, confumes abundance of feamen \ but 
by this means would become as healthy as any na-^- 
vigation can be, and be performed with very little 
hazard. In the third placc^ there is good reafon 
to hope that it would change the very nature of the 
,£a(l:- India trade, by bringing the balance over to 
the fv^ of Europe ; whereas in the way we now 
carry it on, it is morally certain, that if the Weft- 
Indies had not been difcovered^ the Ea(t- India trade 
mu& have eat up, and deftroyed us ; I mean the 
people of Europe in general, for whatever there 
may be gained by ids, or by the Dutch, it is an un« 
controverted point, that immenfe fums in filver 
are annually fent from Europe, to balance the ac<^ 
counts of our traders with thofe in the Eaft-Indies; 
but if a paflfage fhould be found to this country by 
the north-eaft, .we might then hope to gain as much 
by cloathing^he inhabitants of the north 'rn countries, 
as would balance our commerce with thofe in 6ther 
parts. We are next to examine the reafbns why fuch 
a pafTage has been expeded and fought for; and 
this may be likewife reduced under three heads^ 
Thefirft is grounded on the difpofition of the ter- 
raqueous globe, which feems to require a perfeft cir- 
culation of that great body of water, which is in- 
termixed with the eatth ; and as we find this con- 
jedure verified towards the fouth pole, it makes the 
argument fo much the ftronger with refpeft to the 
north. The fecond arifes from obfervation, which 
affords variety of inftances in confirmation ^of the 
fame notion. We will mention one or two : all the 
wood that is thrown on the coaft of Greenland, 
Nova Zembla, Lapland, and other northern coun- 
tries is worm-eaten i which is a proof that this wood 
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Irame from a warmer climate ; iince it is certain that 
ihips arc not worm-eaten in northern feas. There 
is likewife a kind of Molucca bean, thrown almotl 
by every tide, upon the northern coafts^ which is 
with great probability believed to be the produft of 
theeaftern climes-, and what (till more ftrongly corro- 
borates this manner of reafoning, fome Dutch feamen 
who were fliipwreckcd at Corea, obferved a harpoon 
in the bead of a whale, caft upon that coaft, which 
muft therefore have come thither from the northern 
itas. Laftly, there are fome fafts, whichjUf they 
could be depended upon, would put this matter but 
of difpute, fince they relate to /hips, which have 
adiually pafTed this way, or at lead have difcovered 
ap open fea, through which they might have pafled ; 
but as this cannot be verified by proper vouchers^ 
they ought to beconfidered only as reports, and as 
fuch 1 lay no great ftrcfs upon them *. 

It is worthy otobfervation, that Mr. Robert Thorhe^ 
in the reign of Henry VIII. was fo early aware of 
the infuperable difficulties that have been found in 
Icarching for a palTage to the north-eaft, and there- 
fore propofcd very fenfibly, and for good reafons^ 
failing directly north, or at lead very near it ; from 
which he thought many advantages might be 
gained, and many inconveniencies avoided. As for 
inilance, he conceived that this might be undertaken 
at fuch a feafon of the year as to enjoy the benefit 
of the half year's day in that climate ; and he thought 
it abfurd and ridiculous to fuppofe that the feas were 
frozen under the north pole, at a time when the fun 
from its long continuance on the horizon, muft have 
fuch prodigious force. He likewife judged, that 
whatever difficulties might occur in the beginning 
of fuch a paffage, they muft be certainly and <)uick- 
ly got over, and be fully recompenfed by coming 
ibon on the coaft of Tartary and Japan, and fo to 

• Harris's Voyages, Vol. II. p. 452. 
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Chin^f and the Manillas. To fay the truth, if we 
confider the time when this proconful was made, 
the fagacity and- penetration of this gentleman can 
fcarce be enough commended or admired, fince it is 
very certain, that if ever any difcovcry is made on 
this fide, it muft' be by thia method *. 

The Spaniards, fays Dampier, having mines enough 
to manage, they have not taken the pains to diico* 
ver thofe in the neighbourhood of California; and. 
the vaft diftance of this country, has, no doubt, been 
the occafion that no difcoveries have bten made by 
others, or are like to be made, unlefs a nearer way 
thither could be found, I mean by the north-weft : 
I am not ignorant that divers unfucccfsful attempts 
have been formed for the difcovery of a north- weft 
piaflfage ; the reafon whereof I attribute to their 
fearching for the paflfage, at the beginning, through 
Davis*s, or Hudfon's ba^ ; whereas, in my opinion, 
the fearch ought to have been begun in the fouth 
feas, and thence along by California, and fo a pafTage 
made back into the weft feas. The fame rule 
might be obferved in difcovering the north-eaft 
paflfage, viz. to winter about Japan, C#rea, and the 
north-eaft part of China, and fo take the advantage 
of the approaching fpring and fummer, to go alpng 
the coaft of Tartary, whence you may have time 
enough to reach Archangel, or fome other port on 
thofe coafts f. 

P. 

PARLIAMENT. The houfe of conv 
mons is chofcn by the freeholders of thecoun- 
ty, by certain corporations in fome towns, and by tht 
treemen in others. The elcftion by freeholders is 
equal and rational ; but the number of their re- 

1 • 

* Harris, Vol. T. p. Sj^. 
t Harrif^ Vol* I. p. 105. 
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jprefehtatives amounts only to one hundred and 
twenty-two ; indeed the difference of propriety be- 
tween this eledlion, and that of the boroughs is very 
evident, for the wretched fyftem of the vileft bri- 
bery, and moft deteftable corruption, which is car- 
Hed on in the latter cartnot poflibiy obtain in any 
fuch degree in the formeh But to pafs on to by 
far the greateft number of reprefcntativ^s, thofe of 
the towns, many that contain ten, twenty, and 
thirty thousand inhabitants, have their members 
cleded by their corporations, which feldom contaiii 
above thirty or forty misn ; and in others, certain 
of the inhabitants that ar6 free of the town, more 
numerous indeed than in the forAier cafe, but verj^ 
far fronn c6mpr<ehending the total. 

Such are the eledtOrs of the repreientativcs of 
Great Britain ! t have fornled many calculations of 
their number^, on a Variety of plans, arid could lie- 
Ver raife them with the utmoft attention to the fub- 
jcft to much above two hundred dnd fifty thou- 
fand : I am vefy clear they do not amount to three 
hundred thoufarid : if the people at krge, therefore 
amount to eight millions, about a thirty-fecond parti 
or fometbing more, of them have votes. Prccifeneft 
is not to be attained in (uCh a calculation, but 1 be- 
lieve this is not far frorh the truth. 

It muft be confefled by all, that this is a very inl- 
perfeft reprefentatiort. Vaftly the greateft part of 
the people haVe no more to do with the choice df 
the members, than the Turks have with that of the 
grand Viiier ; how, therefore, can any one affert that 
the people of England are reprefented in parliament? 
And as for the few that vote for the reprefcAtativeS^, 
what are the requifites for the duly performing fo 
important a duty, that ate peculiar to thofe that 
enjoy the right ? I have already allowed the pro- 
priety and equality of the freeholders votes ^ but 
why ire itiembers of corporations to poflefs the right 
of cleftion, in exclufion of thoufands of townfmeii 
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equally, and in all probability, better qualified for 
the purpofe ? In what manner are nineteen out of 
twenty of the inhabitants of the boroughs lepre- 
fcnted? How are many of the moft populous places 
in England, efpecially.manufadturing ones, who have 
no charters ? Where are we to find the reprefcnta- 
. tives of the moft important body of men, the nation 
boafts, the farmers ? In what manner are the la- 
bourers reprefented ? It may be faid in tnfwer to 
thefe queries, that there could be no benefit refult 
from members being eledted by people fo low and 
dependelit •, but that I deny -, tne very increafing 
the number alone, by whomfoever clcded, would 
have vaftly beneficial confcqucnces : but let me afk 
if the labourers thcmfelyes are not as able to cleft 
with propriety, as chat loweft fcum of the earth, the 
freemen of moft boroughs ? Surely if we have the 
leaft regard to the ufc of any body of men, they 
rank infinitely before them ! How much more wor- 
thy therefore of being reprefented, is the refpeftable 
body of the farmers ? As to thefe claflfes of men be- 
ing dependent, can they poICbly be more fo than 
nine-tenths of the prelent conftituents ? Far 
from it I on a general view of the latter, it will be 
found (^county freeholders excepted, that fcarce any 
people are fo meanly^ and vicioufly dependent* 
Why are not copyholacrs to vote ? Are they not 
as independent as freeholders ? For what purpofe 
prefcrve this ridiculous rag of an exploded lyftem i 
Upon the whole, we may determine that infinitely 
the greateft part of the nation (about thirty-one parts 
out of thirty-two) are totally governed by laws to 
which they never in the moft diftant manner gave 
their aflcnt, and of courfe cannot be faid to enjoy 
real liberty. For a Frenchman has as much to do 
with the cdifts of a king of France, as this vaft part 
of the Britifti people with the afts of the Britifti 
parliament *. 

• Political Effays, P. 3+. 
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PARLIAMENT, (Danger to) from the na- 
tional debt. Thus much is indifputably certain* that 
the prefent magnitude of our national incumbrances 
very far exceeds allcalculations of commercial benefit, 
aad is produ<flive of the greateft inconveniencies^ 
For fir Q: the enormous taxes that are raifed upon the 
neceffaries of life for the paynient of the intereft of 
this debt, are a hurt both to trade and manufactures, 
by railing. the price both of the artificers fubfiftenc^ 
'^& of the raw oiaterial, and of courfe, in a much 
greater proportion, the .price of the commodity it- 
lelf. Secondly, If part of this debt be owing to 
foreigners, either they draw out of the kingdom an* 
Dually a confiderable quantity of fpecie for the in- 
tereft, or el& it is made an argument to grant them 
unre^fonahle privileges^ in order to induce them to 
rcfide here. Thirdly, if the whole be owing to fub- 
j^£ts only, it is then changing the a6bive and in- 
duftrious fubjedt, who pays a ihare of the taxes, to 
maintain the idle and indolent creditor who receives 
them, Laftly, and principally it weakens the in- 
ternal ftrength of a ilate, by anticipating thofe re- 
fources which Ihould be referved to defend it, in 
cafe of neccffiiy. The intereft we now pay for 
our debts would be nearly fufficient to maintain 
any war, thtt iny national nlotives could require; 
And if our anceftors> in king William's time had 
annually paid, fo long as their exigencies lafted, 
even a leis fum than we now annually raife upon 
their account^, they would in the time of war have 
born no greater burdens than they have bequeathed 
to, and fettled upon their pofterity in time of peace, 
and might have been eafed the inftant the exigence 
was over. But (befides thefe inconveniences) our 
national debt and taxes have in their natural con- 
fequences thrown fuch a weight of power into the 
executive fcale of government, as we cannot think 
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was intended by our patriot anceftors, ivho glgri^ 
oufly ftrogglcd for the abolition of the then formi- 
dable parts of the prerogative ; and by an unac- 
countable want of forefight, eftablithcd this fyftecn 
in th^ir dead. The entire collcftion and manage- 
ment of fo vaft a revenue, being placed in the hands 
pf the crown, have given rife to fuch a multitude of 
new officers, created by, and removeable at the 
royal pleafure, that they have extended the influ- 
ence or government to every corner of the nation. 
Witnefs the commifl5oners, and the multitude of 
dependents on the cuftoms, in every port of the 
kingdom; the commiflioners ofcxcife, and their 
numerous fubalterns in every inland, diftrift, the 
poft-mafters and their fervants, planted in every 
town, and upon every public road •, the commif- 
fioners of the ftamps, and their diftrtbutors, which 
are full as Icattered, and full as nupierous ; the 
officers of the fait duty, which though a fpecies of 
excife, and conducted in thefame manner, are yet made 
a diftindl corps from the ordinary managers of that 
revenue •, the furveyors of houfes and windows, the 
receivers of the land-tax j the managers of lotteries •, 
and the commiffioners of hackney coaches ; all which 
are cither mediately or immediately appointed by 
the crown, and removeable at pleafyre, without any 
reafon affigned : thcfe, it requires but Httle penetration 
to fee, muft give that power on which they depend for 
ifubfiftence an influence mofl: amazingly extenfive. 
To this may be added the frequent opportunities of 
conferring particular obligations, by preference in 
loans, fubfcriptions, tickets, remittances, and other 
money tranfaftions, which will greatly increafe this 
influence, and over thofe perfons, whofe attachment 
on the account of their wealth, 4$ fi-equen^ly moft 
defirable. All this is the natural, though perhaps 
the unforefeen confequencc of enafling pur funds of 
credit, and to fuppoit tbein eftabliflung our prefent 
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perpetual taxes : the whole of which is entirely new 
fince the reftoration in 1660, and by far the greateft 
part, fince the revolution 1 688. And the fame may 
be faid with regard to the officers in our numerous 
army, and the places which the army has created ; 
alJ which put together gives the executive power 
(6 perfuafive an energy with refpeA to the perfons 
themf^lves, and fo prevailing an intereft with their 
friends and families, as will amply make amends for 
the lofs of external prerogative. 

But though this profufion of offices ftiould have 
no efFeft on individuals, there is ftill another newly 
acquired branch of power; and that is not the in- 
fluence only, but the forae of a difciplined army, 
paid indeed ultimately by the people, but immedi- 
ately by the crown, raifed by the crown, officered by 
the crown, commanded by the crown* They are 
kept on foot, it is true, only from year to year, and 
that by the power of parliament : but during that 
year they muft by the nature of our conftitution, , 
if raifed at all, be at the ablblute difpofal of the 
crown. And there need but few words to demon- 
ftrate how great a truft is thereby repofed in the 
prince by his people •, a truft that is more than 
equivalent to a thoufand little troublefome prero- 
gatives. Add to all this, that befides the civil lift, 
the immenfe revenue of feven millions fterling, which 
IS annually paid to the creditors of the public, or 
carried to the finking fund,' is firft depofited in the 
royal exchequer, and thence iflfued out to the re- 
fpedive offices of payment. This revenue the peo- 
ple can never refofe to raife, becaufe it is made per- 
petual by aft of parliament : which alfo when well 
confidered, will appear to be a truft of great delicacy 
and high importance. Upon the whole, therefore, 
I think it is clear that whatever may have become 
of the nominal, the real power of the crown has 
not been too far weakend by any tranfa£tions in the 
lal} (:eDrury. Much is indeed given up, but much 
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is alfo acquired. The (Icrn commands of prero- 
gative have yielded to the milder vpitfc of influence 5 
the flaviQi and e:j^ploded doftrine of non-refiftaricc 
Bas given way to a military eilablilhment by ]aw|' 
and to the difufe of parliamenfs has fucceeded i 
parliamentary trull of an irnmenfe perpetual reve- 
nue., Wb^n indeed by the free operations of the 
finking fund, our national debts fhall be Icflcncd % 
when the poftute of foreign affairs, and the univcr- 
fal introduction of a well planned and national tiiv- 
litia, will fuffer our formidable army to be thinned 
and regulated •, and vyhen ^iri confequ^rice of all) 
pur taxes fhall be gradually reduced, this adventi- 
tious power of the crown will flowly arid imper- 
ceptibly diminifb, as it flowly and imperceptibly 
arofe. But till that (ball happen, it will be our 
jcfpecial duty as good fubje&s and good Engliffi- 
mcn to reverence the crown, and yet guard againft 
corrupt and fervile influence, from thofe who afc 
intrufted with its authority •, to be loyal, yet free ; obe- 
dient, yet independent; and, above levery things 
to hope that we may longi very long, continue to be 
governed by a fovcrcign, who in all thofe public 
ads that haye pcrfonally proceeded from himfelf, 
hath manifefted che higheff veneration fpr the free 
conftitution of Britain ; hath already, in more than 
one infl:ance, remarkably ftrengthcncji its outworks ; 
and will therefpre never harbour a thought, or adopt 
a perfuafion, in any th^ remoteft degree detrimental 
JO public liberty *. 

PARTIES. Faftions or parties may be di- 
vided into perfonal and real ; that: is, into fadion) 
founded on perfonal friend(hip, or animoflty amongft 
thofe who compofe the faftioos, and into thofe found- 
ed on fome real diflfercnce of fentiment or intereft. 
The; reaiba of this diilindion is obvious, though | 

* Blacjcfton^^s Coinmentariet on the Laws of England, VoL 
I. B. iv Ch. S, 
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^iql^ acknowledge that parties are feldom found 
pure ar?d nnmixed, either of one kind or the other. 
It is not often feen that a government divides intd 
fa£lion8, \n^hcre there is no difference in the views of 
|:he conftitucnt members, either real or apparent, tri- 
i^ial or material : and in thoie fadions which are 
founded on tiie ihoft real and moft material difie* 
^nce, there is always obfervcd to be a great deal of 
perfonal animofity or a(Ft£bion. But notwithftand* 
)ng this mixttire, a party may be denominated either 
fcrfonal or re$il, according to that principle which 
IS predominant, and is found to have the greateil 
influence. • 

Perfonal factions arife moft eafily in fmall re- 
publics. Every* dbmeftic quarrel becomes an affair 
of ftate. Love, vanity, emulation, every paffion 
begets public divifion, as well as ambition and re* 
icntment. The Neri and Bianchi of Florence, the 
Tregofi and Adorni of Genoa, the Colonefi an4 
Orfini of modern Rome, were parties of this kind. 

Men have fuch a propenfity to divide into per- 
fonal fadbions, that the fmalleft appearance of reaj^ 
difference will produce them. What can be ima- 
gined more trivial than the difference between one 
colour of livery and another in horfe races ? Yet thia 
difference begot two moft inveterate fadlions in the 
Greek empire, the Prafini and Vcneti, who never 
iufpended thejr animofitie^ till they rqincd that 
pnnappy government. 

We find in the Roman hiftory, a very remark- 
able faftion between two tribc$, the Pollia and Pa- 
piria, which continued for the fpace of near three 
hundred years, and difcovered itfelf in their fuffragcj 
at every eleftion of magiftrates. This faAion was 
the moreremarkablethatitceuldcontinuefor folon^ 
a traft of time ; even though it did not ipread it- 
felf, nor draw any of the other tribesinto a ihare of 
|hc quarrel. - 

Nothing 
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Nothing is more uibal than to fee parties which 
Bave begun upon a real difference, continue even 
after that difference is loft ; when men are once en- 
lifted on oppoHce fides, they contrail an affection to 
the perfons with whom they arc united^ and an ani- 
moGty againft their antagonifts : and thefe pafilons 
they often tranfmit to their pofterity. The real 
difference between Guelf and Ghibbelline was long. 
loft in Italy before thefe faftions v/ereextinguilhcd. 
The Guelfs adhered to the pope, the Ghibbellines 
to the emperor ; and yet the family of Sforfa, wha 
Were in alliance with the emperor, though they were 
Guelfs, being expelled Milan by Lewis Xll. king 
of France, ^ffifted by Jacomo TrivMlzio and the: 
Ghibbellines, the pope concurred with the latter^, 
and they formed leagues with the pope againft the 
cmperQr. 

The civil wars which arofe, feme few years ago in 
Morocco, betwixt the Blacks and Whites, merely 
po account of tjieir complexion, are founded on a 
▼rry pleafant difference. We laugh at them. But 
I believe were things rightly examined, we af- 
ford much'more occafion of ridicule to the Moors. 
For what are all the wars of religion, which have 
pcvailed in this polite and knowing part of the 
world ? They arc certainly more abfurd than the. 
Moorifti civil wars. The difference of complexion 
is a fenfible, and a real difference : but the diffe* 
rcAce about an ,article of faith, which is utterly ab- 
furd and unintelligible, is not a difference of (enti-.- 
ipents, biit oply a difference of a few phrafes and 
cxprefTions, which one party accepts of without un- 
derft^nding thcrp, and the other refufes in the fame 
manner. Befides, 1 do not find that the Whites in. 
Morocco ever impofed on the Blacks any neceflSty 
pf altering their complexion, or threatened them 
with inquifitions and penal laws, in cafe of obftinacy ; 
nor have the Blacks been more unreafonable in this 
particulafy ^ 
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Were the Bricilh government propofcd as t fub-» 
Je6t of fpeculation to a ftudious man, he would im- 
mediately perceive in it a foiirce (jf divifion and 
iparty, which it Would b^ almoft impoITible for it 
under any adminiftration to avoid. The juft ba- 
lance between the republican and monarchical pare 
of our conftitution, is really in itfelf fo extremeljr 
delicate and uncertain, that when joined to men's 
paflTions and prejudices, it is impoflible but different 
Opinions muft arife concerning it, even among per- 
fons of the beft underftanding. Thofe of mild tem- 
pers who love peace and order, and dcteft fedition 
and civil wars, will always entertain more favour- 
able fcntiments of monarchy, than men of bold 
and generous fpirits, who are paflionate lovers of 
liberty, aqd think no evil comparable to fubjcdlioii 
und flavery. And though all reafonable men agree 
in general to prefcrvc our mixed government; ^ct 
when they come to particulars, feme will incline to 
truft larger powers to the cfown, tobeftowonit 
more influence; and to guard againft its encroach* 
jnents with lefs caution, than others who are terrified 
at the tpoft diftant approaches of tyranny and def- 
potic power. Thus are there parties of principle 
involved in the very nature of our conftitution, which 
may properly enough be denominated thofe of court 
and country. The ftrength and violence of each of 
thefe parties, will much depend upon the particular 
adminiftration. An adminiftration may be (o bad 
as to throw a great majority into the oppofition ; as 
a good adminiftration will reconcile to the courts 
many of the moft paflionate lovers of liberty. But 
however the nation may fluctuate between them, the 
parties thcmfelves will always fubfift, fo long as wc 
are governed by a limited monarchy. 

But befldes this difierence of principle, thofe par- 
ties arp very much fomented by a dinerence of in- 
^ereft, without which, they could fcarce ever be 
fl^ngerous or violent. The crown will naturally be- 
^ ftow 
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Ifow all its truft and power upon thofe whofe prifi- 
cmles, real or pretended^ arc moB: favourable to mo- 
harchicargovemm^ni: \ and this temptation will na- 
tiiraUy engage then) to ^o greater lengths than their 
priiiciples would- otnerwife carry them. Their an-t 
tagohifts, who are difjippointed in their ambijtious 
aims, throw themftlves into the party whofe prin- 
ciples incline them to be moft jealous. of royal power, 
and naturally carry thofe principles to a grfater 
length than found politici will juftify. Thus the 
cQiirt.and country parties, which are the genuine ofF- 
Ipring of the Britifli government, are a kind of mixt 
jparties, and are influenced both by principle and ia- 
tereft. The heads of the fadions are commonly 
inoft governed by the Uttier motive, the inferior 
members of them by the former. I muft be un- 
derdood to mean this of perfons who have motives 
for taking party on any fid.e. For to tell the truths 
the greater part are commonly men w^ha, aflbciatc 
themfclves they know not why ; froi^^xample, ftotn 
paflion, from idlcnefs. But llill it is requilue that 
there be (gme fource of divifion, either in principle 
qr ir>tereft •, otherwife, fuch perfons would not find 
parties to which they could aflTociate therofclvcs. 

Every one knows the event of the civil wars ; 
fatal to the Jci^g firft, and to the parliament after- 
wards. After many confuGops and revolutions, the 
roy^I f^mijy was at laft reftored, and the govern- 
p^ent cftablifhed on the fame footing as before. 
Charles II. was not mad^.^yifer by the c^camplc of his 
father, but profcciited the fame meafures, though 
at firft with more fccrecy and caution. New parties 
arofe under the appellations of Whig and Tory, which 
have continued ever fincc, to confound and diftraft 
our government, . What the nature is of thefe par- 
ties is perhaps one of the moft difficult queftions 
which can be met with, and is a proof that hiftory 
may contain problems as uncertain as any which 
are to be found in the moftabftrifl: fciences. We 
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have fcen the conduft of thefe t^o parties during 
the courie of fcvcnty years, in a vaft variety of cir- 
cumftances, poffefled of power, and deprived of iti 
during peace, and during war : perfons who profeis 
themfelves of one fide or dfhdr/ we meet tycry hour 
in company, in our pleafures, in our feridus occu- 
j^ations : we ourfelves are conftf^ined in a mamier 
to take party j .and living in a country of the higheft 
liberty, every one may openly detlare all Ms' fenii'- 
ments and opinions. And yet .we are at a lofs to 
tell the nature, pretenfions.- and principles of the 
parties. '^ 

When we compare the parties of Whig and Tory, 
to thofe of Round Head and Cavalier, the moft obvi- 
ous difference which appears between them, cdnfifts 
in the principles of paffive obedience and indefealfble 
right, which wefe but little heard of among the Ca- 
valiers, but became the univerfal'doftrine, and were 
cfteemed the true charafteriftic of a Tory. Were thefe 
principles pufhed into their moft obvious confe- 
quenceSj they imply a formal renunciation of all our 
liberties, and an avowal of abiblute monarchy ; (ince 
nothing can be a greater abfiirdity than a limited 
power, which muft not be refitted, even when it 
exceeds its limitations. But as. the moft rational 
principles are often but a weak coi^nterpoife to 
paflion, it is no wonder that thefe abfurd principle^, 
fufficient, according to a celebrated author, * tb 
(hock the common fenfe of a Hottentot, or Samoiede, 
were found too weak for that eHfeft. The TorxiB 
as men, were enemies to oppreflion ; and alfo *^s 
Engli(hmen, they were enemies to arbitrary pow«if. 
Their zeal for liberty was perhaps lefs fervent than 
that of their antagonifts, but was fufficient to make 
them forget all their general principles, when fhcy 

faw thcmfelves openly threatened with a fubverfion 
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of the aotient government. From thefe fentimentS 
arofc the revolution, an event of mighty confc- 
quence, and the firmed foundation of Britiih liberty* 
The condud of the Tories during that event, and 
after it, will afford us a true infight Jnto the nature 
of that party. ^ 

A Tory fince the revolution may be defined, in a 
few words, to be a lover of monarchy, though with- 
out abandoning liberty \ and a partizan of the fa- 
mily of Stuart. A Whig may be defined to be i 
lover of liberty, though without renouncing mo- 
narchy, and a friend td the fettlement in the pro« 
teftant line. 

The author above cited has afierted, that the 
real diftindion between Whig and Tory was loft at 
the revolution, and that ever fince they have con* 
tinued to be mere perfonal parties, like the Guelfi 
and Ghibbellines, after the emperlor had loft all 
authority in Italy. Such an opinion, were it received^ 
would turn our whole hiftory into an senigma. 

I. (hall firft mention as a proof of a real diftinc* 
tion between thefe parties, what every one may 
have obferved or heard, concerning the Condudt and 
converfation of all his friends and acquaintance 
on both fides. Have not the Tories always borne an 
avowed aflFeftionto the family of Stuart, and have not 
their adverfaries always oppofed with vigour the 
fucceftion of that family ? 

The Tory principles are confeflTedly the moft fa- 
vourable to monarchy j yet the Tories have almoft 
always oppofed the court thefe fifty years -, nor Were 
they cordiial friends to king William, even when 
employed by him. Their quarrel, therefore, cannot 
be fuppofed to have lain with the throne, but with 
the perfon who fat on it. 

They concurred heartily with the court, during 
the four laft years of queen Anne. But i:^ any One 
at a lofs to find the reafon ? 

* Tht 
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Th6 fucceffion of the crown in the Britifii govern* 
ment is 4 point of too great confequence to be ai>> 
folutcly indifferent to perfons who concern them- 
felves in any degree about the fortune of the pub- 
lic ; much lefs can it be fuppofed that the Torf 
party, who never valued themfelves upon modem* 
tion, could maintain a Stoical indiflference in a point 
of fuch importance. Were they therefore zealous 
for the houfe of Hanover ? Or was there any thing 
that kept an oppofite zeal from openly appearing, 
if it did not openly appear, but prudence and a lente 
of decency ?. 

Ic is monftrouS'to fee an eftablilhed epifcopal 
clergy in declared oppofition to the court, and z 
nonconformift prelbyterian clergy in conjundtioii 
with it. What could have produced fuch an unna- 
tural condud in bqth ? Nothing ; but that the 
former efpou fed monarchical principles too high for 
the prefent iettlement, which is founded on princi- 
ples of liberty ; and the latter, being afraid of the 
prevalence of thole high principles, adhered to that 
party from whom they had reafon to cxpeft liberty 
and toleration. 

The different conduft of the two parties, with 
regard to foreign politics, is alfo a proof to the fame 
purpofe. Holland has always been mofl: favoured 
by one, and France by the other. In (hort, proof* 
of this kind feem fo palpable and evident, that it is 
almoft needlcfs to col left them *. 

PEOPLE, (Number of; It appears from the 
moft diligent enquiry made for feveral years, and 
by the moft able hand, (Dr. Brakenridge) both 
from the number of houfes and the quantity of 
bread confumed, that the number of people in 
England, which was formerly computed to be eight 
millions, is now found to be not iix. 

• Homc'f Eflkiys, Vol. I. p. 69, 
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This decreare of people is owing to the monopo- 
lizing of the farms, and pulling down the houfes 
in order to fave the repairs, by which fo many pco- 

{>le are extirpated ; and as there is reafon to be- 
ieve, that fince this pradice has fo much prevailed 
in England, not lefs than 300,000 houfes may have 
thus gone to decay, that number will fufEcientlv 
account for the lofs of two millions of people, as 
We cannot allow lefs than 6 or 7 for each houfe. 
Accordingly, the number of houfes which paid thp 
tax on hearths in 168 8 was 1, 1 75,95 1 ; but, in 175^9 
they being counted again for the window- tax, the 
nuaiber of inhabited houfes was but 961,578. 
Their number was in all 986,482, of which 282,429 
were cottages, and 24,904 uninhabited, which 
makes but 961,578 inhabited houfes and cottages. 
Now if the cottages were not included in the ac- 
count of 1692, as they did not pay the hearth-tax, 
and are not mentioned in the account, the decreafe 
of houfes fince that time is much greater than we^ 
here make it ; although many feem to be unwil- 
ling, rather from good hopes than good reafons, to 
own even this. It makes a decreafe of 214,373 in- 
habited houfes in the whole, notwithflanding the 
towns are fo much incrcafed ; and allowing 6 peo-^ 
pie for each houfe, this (hews that we have loft 
1,286,238 people in the whole kingdom; and not 
lefs perhaps than 2 millions in the country fince the 
year 1692. 

As this is the moft certain account of the number 
of houfes in England that we ever have had, al- 
lowing 6 for each houfe, the number of people is' 
but 5,769,468, whereas in 1692 they muft have 
been 7,055,706, which agrees very rightly with 
the account of Sir William l*ctty, who made them 
75369,000 in 1682. As for the account given by 
Dr. Brakenridge in 1755, from a tax faid to 
have been intended in 1710, we can fee no cer- 

tainty 
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tilntylhlt, Specially as it makes the number of 
houfes 264*641 lef$, than in 16929 which he was 
not aware o£ 

Even if we fuppofc the number of people to be 
the fame now as formerly, as many would flatter 
themlelves without any (ufEcient reafons, yet there 
muft be a very great decreafe in the country, and a 
fcarcity of labourers to fuppJy the great increafe of 
the towns, efpecially as the opulent farmers, who 
cngrofs the lands, are above working, and com- 
plain fo much of the want of hands, whom they cx<* 
tirpate, arid thereby deprive themfclves, as v/ell as 
the whole nation, of the benefit of ^ their labour. 
Accordingly, the want of hands in the country ha$ 
been much complained of, and was at firft attri- 
buted to the war ; but Once chat, the workmen and 
manufaftureps have wanted employment more than 
hands ; great numbers have been turned out of em- 
ploy, and many have, been obliged to defert \hc 
kingdom, however they may want hands in the 
country. . ^ 

What certainty there may be in this decreafe of 
people, is not our fubjed at prefent particularly to 
enquire into. We only take the fads as we find 
them, in order to apply them to the prefent occa- 
fion, and to fee if the people thus decreafe, as there 
is at lead good reafon to fufped, how that ruinous 
ftate may be prevented, and before it is too late ; 
as it is certain this nation wants nothing more than 
people, who appear to be too few, for her many 
concerns and extenfive trade both at home and 
abroad. If we may hope for thfe beft, we ought 
likewife to provide againlt the worfl:, and not 
rifque the ruin of the nation on vain hopes and 
groundlefs conjeftures, when there are fuch fuffi- 
cient grounds to believe that the people decreafe, 
notwithftanding they are fo much wanted •, ami 
eipedally to extend the agnculture of the kingdoq^ 
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at home in proportion to its trade^ and many coa« 
ccrns abroad 

Now as this decreafe of pcopk muft be in the- 
country, fince the towns are fo much enlarged, it 
may cafily be accounted for from this pfaftice o^ 
monopolizing farms and puliing down the houfes. 
As far as we can learn, there are few or no eftates 
on which fome houfes have not thus gone to decay, 
and a great number on others, which muft amount 
to a confiderable number in the whole kingdom. 
There were formerly, by all accounts, many farms 
under 20 1. a year, on which the greateft number 
of people is bred, and great numbers under 40 1. 
and 50 h which laft is now reckoned a very low 
rent, and fuch as few care to have on their eftates. 

Thus one half of the farms in the kingdom may 
have been incorporated, and fo many people ex- 
pelled from them, for aught we know -, which feems 
to proceed from the great change of property in the 
country from the landlords living in and reforting to 
the towns, and from their tenants follojving them. 

This cdncourfe of people to the towns, which 
has become fo common in England, is the more to 
be regarded and reprehended, as it appears that 
they decreafe in them much fafter than they increafc 
in the country ; to which the decreafe of people 
feems to be owing. It has been found by a gentle- 
man of diftinftion, who is well acquainted with fuch 
important concerns of the nation, and has had the 
curiofuy to examine the regifler of the births and 
burials in fever^l parts of the country, that in the 
country pariflies of England the people increafe very 
faft, generally at the rate of one-third or one-fourth 
every year ; fo that they would double their num- 
bers every three or four years, were they not to be 
expelled trom the country both for want of habita- 
tions and employments, and to be taken oflF by the 
large towns, in which they decreafe very faft, as 
appears by the bills of mortality. Now, as the 
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proprietors of lands, who at prcfent rcfort to the 
towns, were formerly obliged to live in the coun- 
try, as appears from feveral proclamations in for- 
mer reigns iflued for that purpofe ; and as thr 
common people then refided entirely upon fmall 
ferms in the country, from which they are now ex- 
pelled ; this will abundantly account for a lofs and 
decreafe of people, and appears to render it un- 
avoidable. 

The accounts we have had of the increafe of 
mankind have been taken from obfervations made 
in populous cities, in which they decreafe. To 
perceive their increafe, we fhould take it from the 
country. In the parilhes here mentioned, to the 
number of about twenty in different parts of the 
country, the births yearly exceeded the burials by 
7 in 20, or 35 in ico, upon an average, which is 
an increafe of rnpre than one third. But as many 
might be born in thefe parifhes who did nor die 
in them, that may make fbme difference, as it does 
in all the like calculations ; allowing for this, the 
increaie may be 20 in 100, or a fifth part every 
year. Mr. Graunt makes the births to the burials 
in the country as 76 to 58, which is an increafe 
of about 18 in 100. 

The only doubt concerning the people is about 

their number in former times, and whether they 

decreafe or not. Now this doubt chiefly arifes 

from a computation of the number of houfcs given 

to Dr. Brakenfidge, as is above-mentioned, from 

^n unknown office which had got, an account of 

them in order to lay an intended tax in 17 10 j that 

makes the number of houfes and of people to have 

been moch the fame at that time, as they are at 

prcfent ; and as that agrees with the more certain 

account taken from the window- tax, it fecms not 

unreafonablc to conclude, that they both confirm 

one another, and* that the number of the people is 

as great at prcfeijt a$ formerly. 

I 2 But 
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But this account in 1710 fcems to be contradtd:* 
ed by another in 1692, taken from a hi^meration of 
the houfes for the tax on hearths ; the firft makesi 
the number of houfes, then intended to be taxed^ 
but 729,048, to which one^fourch is added for cot* 
tages, and that makes the whole number 91 1,310 ; 
whereas the account in 1692 makes the whole num- 
ber of houfes 1,175,9514 Thefe accounts, there-, 
fore, make the number of houfes 264«64-:i lefs in; 
17 10 than in 1692, as we havefaid; whereas, there 
is all the reafon to believe, that the great numbers of 
foreigners who came into England ftfter the revo* 
luition from Holland, Germany, and France, be^ 
tween thefe two periods here mentioned, might 
have increafedthe number of people, or at, leaft that, 
they did not decreafe upwards of a million and a> 
half in fo fhort a time as they muft have done if we 
allow both thefe accounts to be genuine. Thus 
there muft tie a miftake either in the one or the 
other of thefe accounts ; and the queftion is, which 
is. mofl to be relied on ? . 

As to the account in 17 10, it is given to us from 
fin office ; we know not from what nor how; they 
came by it, whether it was from a computation, as 
is moft, likely,, for a tax that was only intended, 
l^ut never laid, as from an actual numeration of the 
houfes : neither does it appear how many houfes, 
or of what denomination, may be included in that 
lift of thofe which were only intended to be taxed,, 
fo that we cannot tell for certain what the tax 
might have cleared if it had been laid, and confe<> 
, quently we muft be very uncertain of the number 
of houfes at that time. 

In the mean time we may be pretty certain of the 
number of people in England at prefent, from the 
number of houfes taken in 1758, which is c^i- 
firmed by a like account in 1 756, when the inba* 
bited houfes were but 9^1,578, as we have faid 
above. As for the number of people to a houfe,. 
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k is getierally found to be 6, and that from an ob- 
fervation that every marriage produces four chil- 
dren I and thus a houle Or family con6(b of two 
adults, two youths, and two children, which i^ 
found to be the proportion of peopk according to 
their ages. Some indeed have made a doubt 
about inmates, or iervants and lodgers; but as 
diefemuft belong to fome family in which they 
were born, they do not make the number of peo- 
ple more than, fix to a houfe or family, wherever 
they may refide. From thefci accounts, therefore, 
the number of people in England cannot be more 
than Bve mitlions feven hundred and odd thoufands. 
Of the people in Scotland We find no certain ac- 
count ( they are computed by Templeman at a mil* 
lion and a half, and as thefe computations gene^ 
rally eieceed the ttuth^ they may probably be fewer; 
Thusj if we allow 5,700,000 for England, and 
i.,goo,ooo for Scotland, there are but 7,000,00a 
of people in Great Britain, or feven and a half at 
moft. In Ireland again they are reckoned to have 
not above a million, which makes the whole Bri-* 
tilh nation at home but eight millions, or eight and 
a half ^t moft, which is but half as many as there 
are in France *. 

The inhal)itants of the Britifh continenftal cola- 
ntcs have been found ca be 2,200,000, and in 
^tiie iflatids 3 14,000 ; in all 2,514,000 +. 

Another writer obferves, there have been four 
fev^tial accounts taken of the number of houfesin 
England and Wales fince 1685. 

The firft from the hearth-tax, publi&ed in 
i6oi.2 by John Houghton, F. R. S, and re- 
printed in 1727 by Richard Bradley, F, R. S. in 
a cdlledion of papers, called ^* Husbandry and 

* Pfefent StatM>f Great Britain and North Ameiicfl, p. 1 2^^ 
112. 
f Pdiucal Effaysi p. zgi* 325. 

1 3 Trade 
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Trade improved," which makes the number 
1,175,951 : there arexeafons to think this was the 
work of Dr» Halley, and this account is copied ia 
the prefent State of England. 

1 he fecond, which is publiflied in the Phlloio- 
phical Tranlaftions, vol. xlix. fol. 26H, by Dr.. 
Brakenridge, who fays, the hoafcs about the year 
1710, he finds from a public officcv which had. 
caufcd an account to be. taken of thenn in order ta 
lay a tax, were 729,048, and the cottages, which 
were omitted, he fuppofes one-fourth more ; in all 
911,310. , 

The third, not publifhed, was in 1755, but con-- 
teincd only the total number of houfes in England 
and Wales charged with the duty,, whici^ wa&» 
692,389. ' . . 

The fourth, which alfo was not published, was 
in the year 1758, and contains an account of the 
total number of houfes in England and Wales, 
charged and not charged, inhabited and not inha^r 
hited, the whole number of wjiich is* 986,482^ of 
which there were cottage$ 282,429^ and there were 
uninhabited 24,904. 
\ This laft muft be ftippofed the moft exaft ac« 
count ever taken, and by its agreement with I7ic^ 
and 1755, we may conclude, that the number hath 
in general continited mMch the fame j as to that 
publiflied in 1692, it appears to have been only a : 
calculation made from the produce of the.hearth- 
> tani *, and the number of houfes fet down, by fupK 
pofing a certain number of hearths,/ about three to 
each houfe, for the whole tax is faid toj. have pro- 
duced 256,000 I. per ann. which, at % s. pes hearth, 
allowing three to each houfe, will n^ake the whole 
number amount to 853,333, ^^ remair\ing num- 
ber of 322,618, being little more than one fourth of 
the whole, may have been fuppoftd to have been 
added for houfes of and under 20 s, a yea^r tha^t 
were not chargeable. 
^ / - ' And 
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And that this is not mere cdnj'cdure appears, in 
the number of houfcs in the counties of York, 
Middlefex, including London, Kent, Eflex, Sur- 
rey, and Suflex, in the account of 1758, is only 
279,277, whereas in that of 1692 it is 336,103, 
that is more by 56,826 at that time than now ; and 
it will be difficult to prove that the number of 
houfes is Icffened in thofe counties fince 1692. 
The number of the people, therefore, at prcfcnt 
are 5»9f8,892 *• 

Another writer on this fubjeft obferves, that fix 
fo a houfe is too large an allowance. Many fami- 
Kcs now <iave two houfes to live in. The magi- 
ftrates ip Norwich, in 1752, took an exaft account 
of both the number of the iioufes and individuals 
in that city; the number of hoiifes was 7,139, and 
of individuals 36,169, which gives nearly five to a 
houfe. Dr. Short, in his comparative hiftory of 
the increafe of mankind fays, that, in order to be 
fully fatisfied about the number of perfons to be 
allowed to a family, he procured the true* number 
of farmlies and individuals in fourteen market towns, 
fome of them confiderable for trade arid populouf- 
nefs» and that in them were 20,371 families aricj 
97,611 individuals, or but little more than four and 
three- fourths' to a family. He adds, that in order 
tb find the difference in this refpeft between towns 
of trade and country parifhes, he procured from 
divers parts of the kingdom the exaft number of 
families and individuals in (^c^ country parifhes; 
the number -o^ families was 17,208, individuals 
76,284, or not quite four and a- halt to a family. 
Iti the Gentleman's Magazine there is an accounjc 
of the number of houfes and inh^icants in Oxford, 
cxcluGve of the colleges -, an^i in Wolverhampton, 
Coventry, and Birmingham, for 1750, the numr 
bcr of perfons to a houfe was, by this account, four 
aikl four-fifths in the two former towns, ^nd ftve 

• Three Tradls on the Corn Tradc^ p» 179, 185. 

I 4 and 
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and three-fourths, in the two latter. Dr. Davenanr^ 
from Mr. King'^ obfcrvations, gives four and one- 
thirteenth as the number of perfons to a family for 
the whole kingdom. From an account, with which 
a friend at Shrewfbury has favoured me, it appears^ 
that in that towp, in 1750, the number of inhabit 
tants to a houfe was four and one third. Very exa^ 
accounts prove, that in the parifli of Holy-Crofs, 
one of the fuburbs of Shrewsbury, and at North- 
ampton, the fame proportion is four and one-third 
to a houfe, in the former, and four and three-fourths 
in the latter. It feems, therefore, that five perfona 
to a houfe is an allowance large enough for Lon- 
don, and too large for England in geperal ; from 
whence it will follow, that Dr. Brakenridge has 
likewife over- rated the numbey of people in England^ 
In a letter to George Ldwis Scott, Efq; poblilhed. 
in 1756 in the Phil. Tranf. vol. xlix. p. 877, he 
fays, that be had been certainly infortped that the 
number of houfes rated to the window tax wa* 
690,000. The number of cottages not rated, he 
adds, was not accurately known, but from the ac- 
counts given in,^ it appeared that t^^y could noc^ 
exceed 200,000 -, and from thefe data, in confc- 
quence of allowing fix to a houfe, he makes the 
number of people in England to be 5,340,000, 
Perhaps the number of houfes in this account is too, 
little; Suppofeit a million, and let five b|s allowed, 
to a houfe, the number of people in England will 
be five millions ;" which, fince five fo. a hpufe is 
too large an allowance, ought to bf confidered as 
probably more than the true number. Tlje num-. 
ber of people in Scotland and Ireland, Dr. Braken^* 
ridge eftimates at three millions. See Phil. TranC 
vol. 1. p. 473. 

From an account taken in 1770, it appeaired, that 
the number of inhabitants at Lccd^ in t'orkfliirc 
was 161380, and of families 3899.. In this popu- 
lous and opulent town, therefore, the number of 

# . peifons 
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perfons in a family is only four and one*fifth ; and 
the number in each houle will not be quite fiv<r» 
fuppofing every fifth boufc to contain two families. 
Call the number of houfes a miliidn, and the 
number of people in England and Wales will be four 
millions and a half, allowing four and one half to a 
houfe *, and five millions, allowing five to a houfe. ^ 
The forn)er is probably too large an allowance^ 
but the latter is certainly fo. The number of peo* 
pie in the kingdom may therefore be ftated as pro* 
bably not more than four million and a half, but 
certainly not five milJions, • 

Mr. Muret, on the depopulation of the Pais de 
Vaud, attributes it to luxury and the engrofllng of 
farms. 1 wifh his obfcrvations on thefe fubjeAs 
iwer^ not applicable to the prcfent ftate of this king- 
doni.5 but perhaps there is no kingdom in the 
ivprld to which they are fo applicable. In confe* 
quence of the eafy communication lately created 
between the different parts of the kingdom, the 
London fa(hion$, and manners, and pleafures have 
been propagated every where; and almoft every 
diftant town and village now vies with fbc capital 
in all kinds of expenfive difiipation and amufement. 
This enervates, debilitates, and deftroys virtuous 
iriduftry, and brings on poverty, dependence, and 
venality. With refpe<5k particularly to the cuftom 
of engroffing farms, Mr, Muret obferves, with 
^ the higheft reafon, that a large tra& of land in the 
hands of one man does not yield fo great a return 
as when in the hands of feveral, nor does it employ 
fo many people 5 and as a proof of tbis^ be men-? 
tions two parilhes in the diftrid: of Vaud, one of 
which (once. a little village) having been bought 
by fome rich men, was funk into a fingle dcmefne, 
and the othei« (once a finglc demefne) having fallen 
into the h^ds of fome peafants, was become a little 
village. Ho^ many fads of the former kind can this 
country now furnifli ? And there is reafon tp ap- 
prehend 
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prchcnd they will go on increafing, Th^cuftom of 
^engrofliDg farms cafes landlords of the trouble at- 
tending the neccffities of little tenants, and the re- 
pairs of cottages. 

Dr. Davenant (the bed of all political writers) 
^tells us, that at Michaelmas, in the year 1683, it 
appeared, by a furvcy of the hearth-books, that the 
number of houies in all England and Wales was 
1,300,000, .of which 554,631 were houfcs of only 
one chimney. See Davenant*s Works, Vol. II. p. 
203. lo his Effay on Ways and Means, he gives a 
particular account of the number of houfes in every 
county according to the hearth-books of Lady-day 
1690, and' the fum total then was 1,319,215. At 
the rcftoration it appeared, by the fame hearth- 
books, that the nymber of houfcs in the kingdom 
was 1,230,000. In the inpcrval, therefore, between 
the Refl"oration and the Revolution, the people of 
England had increafed above 300,000 ; and of 
fmalier tenements. Dr. Davertant obfferves, there 
had been, from 1666 to 1688, about 70,000 new 
foun$la|ions laid. But what a melancholy reverie 
has taken place fince ? An 1759 the number of 
hqufes in England and Wales was 986,482, of which 
not more;^tha« 330,000 were cottages, having lefs 
than fevcn windows. In 1766, notwithftanding 
the increafc of buildings in London, the number of 
houfcs was reduced to 980,692. (See Coniidera- 
^ tiqns on the Trade and Finances of this Kingdom, 
p. 95.) According to thefc accounts, then, our 
people have, fince the ydar 1^690, decreafed near 
a million and an half.^ — And the wafte has fallem 
principally on the inhabitants of cottages : nor in- 
deed could it fall any where more unhappily ; for 
from cottages our navies and armies are fupplied, and 
the lower people are the chief ftrength and fecurity of 
every (late. .What renders this calamity more 
alarming is, that- the inhabitants of the cottages 

thrown 
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rhrown down in the country fly to London and 
other towns,' there to be corrupted and perifli. 

Dn Davenant fays, from Mr. King's obfcrva- 
tions, " that the fupply of London alone takes xjp 
nbove half the neat increafe of the kingdom." Is 
it, then to be wondered at that the fupplyof the 
tirafte in all the towns of the kingdom, added to 
that increafe of luxury and taxes, and of the drain 
to our armis, nkvies^ and foreign Settlements, which 
Has taken' place within thefe feventy years, (hould 
have fo far excieeded the increafe of the kingdom Us 
to produce the depopulatipri I have mentioned ? It 
has been aflerted by political calculators, that no 
populationcag* bear more than one foldier for every 
hundred fouls. This is faying a great deal too 
mrfch ; iiit,;:werc it true^ -the numbi?r of .our fol- 
dierstand failbrs,: evea in peace, would alone be 
fufiicient to reduce us to nothing in t iirtle time. ' 

A :flourifhrng commqrce, though' £iTOUtable to 
population in {cape refpefts, is, I think. Oh chc 
whole, extremely unfavourable ; awl, whifcit flat-, 
ters, may be deftroyiiig •, particularly by incfeaiing 
luxury, the worft enemy of popiriation, aSsWell as 
off public virtue, and 'by callingioff too many pcr*t 
f^^R from agriculture to unhe^riiy traides and.tht^ 
fj^a-fervrcc. . Suppofe 50,000 faitorsj added toother 
bwthens, to have been fiirmerl^the whole nam* 
ber the natibn could bear without decreafing*, in 
fuch circumfiances, it is plain^ that iany caufes 
which doubled or trebled ttpat nUtnber would de- 
peculate with rapidity *. ' « 

.This pidure is certainly a very melanchply one-, but 
we.fhaJl next turn to an^authoc who gives us a much ' 
more chearful profpe6t,» and^ to fay the truth, feems 
tp' have: adopted the right fide of the queftion : for 
tbje dataon which Dr. Price has calculated arc very 
fufptcious, and, in fome inftances, fullx>f fallacy,^ 

• Price on Reverfibnary Paymenttf^ p. i8j. SuppL 17. 

particularly 
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particularly in cakukting from a few 'averages; 
garbled : for whyarc. the colkgcs of Oxford left 
out ? And why did be not procure the number of 
houfes in London hefdre be afierted fi> pofitively ? ' 
"It isafferoed by thefc writers who af&ft to run 
down our affairs, that, rich as we are, our popula* 
tioil has iuffered i that we have loft a million and 
a half of people fince tht revolution, and that we 
are it prefent declinmg in numbers/' 
, Tolenter into a particular examination of thefe 
points, %Q anfwer the fpirit of the argument ftep by 
^p, !would exceed the bounds of this article. I 
ihfllbtherefore only. venture to a few remarks oh the 
fubr^it in gfcneral; ^f they are juft^thc ideas 6f 
thefe iwj^ers muft be falfe. 

- I> imiptoiely omitted fpeaking of ^puIaJtion be- 
fore^ b^caufe. I conceived it ta be oaiiy in fecondary 
pbjedy-and'dependenc upon others* 

;AUi;^uWidf WOfks and public employments rc- 
qi^iredpep for tht ex^cutkin, and population fhould' 
flouStifiiii foiffiine^y fpr .affording fuch aflfiilance with- 
outfjw^riiigcthb^iiecanomy of agriiallcure, manu-^ 
faitU699)dK>(ttmei!(xr,^Dr any ufeful profelfion in the 
luidc^n^n ihhiwe'ficf<0re. proved the iiatiion to be in.' 
tbiips^fikhBiKnf ^ viift income, highly: fixfHcient for 
aUHfd^QQiahds i (crtcpofiei^ a vigorous agriculture, 
flomiihJhg mahuf^ures^ and an. eic tended com- 
m^rger^ jIn awordv'to be a ^eat indaftrious coun- 
try!. ■ Kaw5 I cotegfvfitbat it:is impofflbfc to prove 
fwMcb ;..tlQi»t^ j*ithoui?^ proportionahJy . proving the 
kingdom to be a populous one. Riches and popUr' 
U(ioa» . I ajipiiehefcd, will eternally be found fynb- 
nimans.,temas ; forL havrc no conceptbn of riches 
ai^ where. abounding. without nunfibers of people. 

:1c isxertaiply a Aft, that men hwe never been 
vi^atingid jthis oountiry when money was at com- 
ipand;: eiciher for/oceigin wars or domeftic improve- 
ment i nor do I remember reading any fuch cafe in 
hfftory; i ': ^' ^ ' 

Some 
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Some politicians, from very fallacibus materials, 
publifhed before the laft war accounts of the pro- 
grcfs_ of . population in this kingdom, in which 
they attempted to prov6 that we had loft above 
a millson of fouls fmce the revolution. That war 
fucceeded i they faw near half a million of mea 
taken into the pay of the public ; they faw at the 
fame time an agriculture more flourishing than had 
ever been known before ; they faw our manufac- 
tures carried on with more fpirit than any preceding 
period could boaft of; they beheld the commerce 
of Britain extended to a degreie|almoft inconceivable : 
ac the fame time that agriculture, manufadures, 
and commerce, made iuch ftrides, that the public 
fervice reckoned her men by hundreds of thoufands, 
they faw all kinds of public and private under- 
takings conduded with a fpirit unknown before : 
they viewed turnpikes, inclofures, and navigations, 
making on every fide ; harbours opening where 
fcarcely boats had failed before ; fortifications ereft- 
ing in every quarter •, every city, town, and village 
in Britain receiving additions to her buildings; i» 
a word, all the marks of an amazing fyftem of em- 
ployment, which feemed to call for frelh millions of 
people to fupply fuch immenfe demands. Surely thefe 
faft^ ought to have taught them a better fyftem of 
politics, andxonvinced them of the utter impoflibi- 
lity of a nation's declining in population that made 
fuch immenfe efforts without her domeftic occono- 
my receiving the moft tranfient wound. 

But, to our ama2ement be it fpoken, other 
writers, who have fecn all this, or might have feeni 
it, have fince repeated the fame tale, and gravely 
inform us of the millions we have loft, learnedly 
preajching upon the fad confcquenccs of depopula- ^ 

tion. It is in vain to talk of tables, of births, and 
lifts of houfes and windows, as proofs of our lofs of 1 

people. The flourilhing ftate of our agriculture^ • i 
our manufactures and commerce^ with our general I 

wealth. 
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wealth, prove the contrary beyond the Jfewer. of 
any fuch vouchers to invalidate their tcftimony. 

During the courfe of the lad war, and fince, not 
a feifion of parliament has pafled without numerous 
adts for inclofures« turnpikes, and navigations. 
We have, in every county of the kingdom, feen 
thefe works carried on with unabated fpirit, at the 
fame rime that all other demands for men are fully 
fatisfied. It has, however, been complained, that 
a want of hands has been felt in agriculture in feveral 
parts of the kingdom. This information I received 
more than once during my tour. I never failed M 
make minute enquiries into the real (late of the 
cafe, and always gained the fatisfaflion I fought. 

I found the want of bands complained of was re« 
lative to nothing more than price. Labour was . 
fometimes unufually dear, which occafioned an un*. 
ufual clamour ; but as to any work that eyer flood 
Hill for want of hands, when the money requifite 
Was ready, I could no where difcover a fingle in- 
fiance. 

In fome places where I made thefe enquiries, I 
found many caufcs confpired to render hands fcarce : ^ 
turnpikes, navigations, drainages, and inclofures, 
all at once had operated with the war to diftrefs the ^ 
farnitr ; 1 nevcrthelefs could not difcover one in- 
ftance of any neccffary work in hulbandry (landing 
ftifl ior want of hands ; no unploughed field ; none 
unreaped ; no barn of corn unthrcflied. At the 
lame time I converfcd with many gentlemen upon, 
their buildings and improvements, and I never 
found one that wifhed to form a water, improve a 
park, or ta execute any great work, thit ever 
dreamt of a "want of hands ; the cafli was the only .. 
Ofbjea. 

At certain feafons of the year a man may cer- 
tainly want to' lay out in a hurry forty or fifty 
pttunds extraordinary, without being able; but 
that proves nothing: it is an employment of fpme. 

regularity 
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regularity and continuance that attraAs hands itr 
Ibite of all obftacles. I was a farmer myfelf during 
the laft ^ar, as well as at prefent, and have often 
heard of thefe complaints among my neighbours, at 
the very time that I couU have procured hundreds 
of men for rwo- pence extra per day. 

But to this it is anfwered, that although railing 
prices will command numbers of men, yet, as 
thofe men muft come from .fomewhere, fome per- 
fons who before employed them muft be diftrefled. 
But the reply to fuch an argument is but the com- 
bination I before noticed. A farmer, in the parilh 
of A, hires twenty men more than ufual ; thefe 
twenty men come from the pariihes of B, C, and 
D i but the quantity of labour in thofe places be- 
ing proportioned to the old demand, the farmers 
are diftreffed for want of thofe twenty hands 5 they 
add a trifle to their wages, and gain by that means 
eighteen hands from the parifhes of £ and F ; the 
ri^ of wages adds the other two hands to make up 
the complement from the non-induftrious, that is, 
from the ^lafs who are idle when pay is but a (bil- 
ling, but work when it is fourteen pence : E and 
F, diftreffed for their eighteen hands, gain (ixteen 
from G and H, and add two to the number of their 
own induftrious by an advance of wagcsst G and 
H do the fame by I and K, and fo on through the 
circle till the twenty hands are added to the num- 
ber of the induftrious. In fome places the Jofs of 
men (nay be made up by lads and women ; but it 
undoubtedly is made up by fome means or other. 

Againft this reafoning, perhaps, other arguments 
are ufed ; but I by no means pretend to decide mat- 
ters of opinion : however, 1 fliall afk thofe gencle- 
riren that think differently in what manner they ac- 
count for the phenomena before their eyes ? *' A 
[ war, in three or four years, takes a nlillion of able 
hands from induitry.'* Surely this is. a fad ftroke, 
and feverely felt I ^^ Commerce is fo prodigioufty 

incrcafcd. 
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incrcafcd, that the manufaftories can (carcelf (lip* 
ply its demands/* Worfe ftill ! • for (he muft apply 
to her filler of the foil for the hands fhe wants. 
•' More turnpike roads made during the few years 
of the war than erer known in any former period 
of equal length." Every man employed taken from 
the farmers ! How could th^y fupport themfetves 
under fuch accumulated evils ? " More parliamen- 
tary drainages at the fame time than were ever expe-» 
rienced.*' And all the men furnifhed by agricul- 
ture \ The plough muft have ftood ftill, or women 
driven to hold it. •* All public works flourifliing ; 
navigations cut through every county.'* Nay, then 
the people muft have ftarved, the barns muft have 
remained full for want of hands to thrclh the corn-» 
•' And to complete the melancholy tale, riches flow- 
ing in from north, fouth, eaft, and weft, thepofleflbrs 
of millions fprcading th«mfclves over the kingdom^ 
and bribing away the farmers few remaining hands 
to ralfe buiidings, dig waters, and lawn thofe acres 
that once were Ceres's own.'* ^ Enough ! enough ! 
Name not the cataftrophe of fo fad a flate ! Wc 
apprehend it well; the nation's ruin . followed ; 
rents could no longer be paid when hands were 
wanting to till the land -, hufbandry died. 

" No, fays common fenfe, flie at that moment 
floufiflied more than Britons ever knew.** But, to 
be ferious,'if my argument is falfe, let thefc gentle- 
men account for the agriculture of this kingdom 
never being in a more profperous or improving' 
ftate than juft at the time that every caufc cpnfpircd 
to rob her of her hands. 

Thefe, it is true, are faSs j but reafon tells us 
that it would be miraculous were the cafe otherwif% 
It is employment that creates populatioft : there 
is not an inftance on the whole globe of an idle 
people being numerous in proportion to their ter- 
ritory ; but, on the contrary, all induftrious coun- 
tries are piopulmsy and projportionably to the de- 
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gree of their itiduftry. When employment is plen- 
tiful, aod time of value, families are not burthen^. 
Tbc father, mother, and moft of the children, ap 
ply themfelves to labour, and earn fuch a compe- 
tency that lazinefs is the only r6ad to poverty. 
Marriages are early and numerous in proportion to 
the amojunt of employment. The great point is to 
keep it on the increafc, however flowly, fbr then 
^inddftrious population will always be aAive. In a 
great kingdom there muft always be hands that are 
eithcf idle, backward in the age of work, unmar- 
ried for fear of having families, or induftriqus only 
to a certain degree. Now, an increafe of employ- 
ment raifes wages, and high wages changes the cafe 
with gll thcfe hands : the idle are converted to in- 
duftry 5 the young come early to work 5 the un- 
married are ho longer fearful of families ; and the 
formerly induftrious become fo in ' a much greater* 
degree. It is an abfolute impoHlbility that in fuch 
circumftances the people fliould not increafe. Great 
numbers being carried off by war, or otherwife, 
matters nothing ; it is rather a fpur to the induftry 
of the remainder; for the greater the confumption 
of hands, the greater the demand for induftry v and 
that demand can never exift without a proportion- 
able increafe of population in confequence of it. 

But dill, fay thefe writers, we are not fo popu- 
lous as at the revolution. Now, fuppoOng all I 
have faid is falfe •, fuppofing that agriculture, arts, 
manufaftures, and commerce, have made vaft ad- 
vances; fuppofing that the whole kingdom is 
adorned, and every enjoyment of life increafed ; 
fuppofe ^U this has been regularly the deftrudlion 
of population, and that we have loft a million and 
a half of people ; yet, I anfwer, tl-at this lofs is no 
ocberwife an evil than being the fign of a detay in 
general profperity. What are the hands that it is 
poffible we (hould have loft ? Many of thefe writers 
allow (indeed they cannot pofiibly deny) the in- 
' Vol. IL K crcafe 
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creafe of agriculture, manufadures and commerce^ 
confequently we cannoc have loft any induftrious 
hands : they mud have been on the increafe. It is 
equally impoflible that the rich clafles can have de- 
crcalcd, becaufe, if thofe profeflions which yield 
riches have been augmented, it would be (Iraiige 
indeed if that clafs was f^len off. Befides^ the old 
taxes on^confumption that continue to the prefent 
time ; the rife of rent$ ; the creation of new income, 
as well as univerfal opinion, cotiBrm this remark. 
The lofs of population mull therefore have been only 
in the idle poor, or, in other words, the lofs of thofe 
only that were burthenfome. N.o nation is rich or 
powerful by means of mere numbers of people; ic 
is the induftrious alone that conftitute a kingdom's 
ftrength« 

Thofe who urge the confequence of indlfcriminate 
population ihould take a view of many of our pre- 
fent numbers, and try to conceive the ufe of them. 
Do they think that beggars, vagrants, gypGes, 
thieves, pickpockets^ and all that blefled popula- 
tion that fill our gaols and furnifii Tyburn, (6 be 
of utility to the>ftaCe ? Thefe are the fcum of the 
non-induftrious poor ; all of whom are a burthen, 
without repaying the lofs by breeding ufeful haods, 
or^caufing any circulation of^induftry. Induftrious 
hands are not bred by the idle ; and the fhare which 
this clafs bears of our taxes is contemptible. The 
number of them is very great, and when wages are 
low it increafes : high wages leflens it, in tencipting 
thofe to work who otherwifc would not touch a tool. 
When, therefore, it is faid the nation is populous, 
let this clafs be ftruck ouf of the queftion : the only 
people that Ihould come into the account are the 
rich and the induftrious. There are many politi- 
cians who would harangue much on the benefit of 
England's containing ten millions of fouls, without 
enquiring whether five were not non- induftrious. 
There is no doubt but this country may be more 
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populous in every refpeft that concerns wealtlr, 
power, ar)d general profperity, with anly fix mil- 
lions than in fomc cafes with ten. 

I think there is no (light reafon to apprehend 
that the number of the people, ,as commonly re- 
ceived at prefent, is miftaken : it is thought to 
amount by fome to not more than five millicyis, 
and by others fix, in England and Wales, • 

The only method hitherto taken to difcovcr the 
number^ has beer\ by calculating fix to a.houfe. 
The houfes are very near. a million. But this idea 
I have the greatefi: reafon to believe erroneous. 
From a variety of enquiries and particular obferva- 
tioni I Hiould conceive the number more confonaht 
with eight or nine million^ of people, or eight, or 
nine to a houfe : the mere foundation for conclud- 
ing it fix, is the calculation that a marriage gives 
two adults and two young children at oncci but 
the point of marriage has little to do with it, unlefs 
the number of houfes was regulated by it, which is 
far enough from being the cafe. , The only j^aft rule 
b to gain the average of fopis that inhabit a houfe 
from the king's palace to the loweft cottage. Now, 
in this view, without troubling ourfelves about 
marriages, is it conceiveaWe that the average can 
be fo low as fix P Cottages are in general the 
habitation of labourers, who all fwarm with 
children 5 and many have double, treble, and even 
quadruple families. And, in moft parifhes, view 
the parifii cottages with dozens of families in them ; 
jeBcdt upon the vafl: number of houfes in- towns, 
where poor families occupy only a floor, where 
every one, from the cellar to the garret, has each a 
family ; and in all thefe cafes it will be found, that 
the actual refident number wiU be much higher than 
fix, or probably eight, without reckoning fons or 
daughters that are abfent'in fervice. Then rife to 
the next ranks. — Farmers with houfes full of chil- 
dren and fervants v and, in towns, fmall (hops, with 
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their one or two maids and a lad ; untit-rinfig, yot» 
come from teo» to forty, fifty, and an hundred in an 
houfe. 

It is aftonifhing that our political arithmeticians 
fliould have' been fo blind at to imagine that houfr 
tvas merely a fynonymous word for marriage. The 
latter is a calculation that cannot poffibly give the 
truth i but the number of houfes is certainly a good 
rule to judge by. However, we fiiould not be toe 
ready to fuppofe the number of fouls per houfe at 
all times the fame. Houfes are much enlarged 
within fifty years ; and among the poor, more fa- 
milids may be reckoned to a certain ntimber of hou(e» 
at prefent than formerly. The exa& number of 
houfes in 1758 was 961,578; but if we confider 
the vaft progrefs which every art and trade has made 
from the inundation of wealth after the war, and whicb 
we fee in the increafe ef towns and villages withit^ 
the lad ten years, there can be little doubt of the 
number now aniounting to a million. Suppofe po- 
pulation is in the proportion of feven families, at fix: 
fouls to five hottfes, the number of fouls in £ng« 
land and Wales, will then be 8,400,000. 

Six houfes giving nkie families, the number is^ 

^)000,OO0. 

Five giving eight, 16 h 9,600,00®, 

Whatever number is fixed on, there is thfc greateft 
rfeafon to believe that the total is much more confi- 
derable than the common notion makes it *• 

At prefent we are very much in the dark on this 
head; our numbers are guefied every day; but 
from fuch imperfedt authority, and with fuch great 
variations, that no fore dependence is to be placed 
in fuch random id^as.. Some affert that population 
d^eclines ; that we have loft a million and a half fincc 
the revolution ; and that the decreafe now concinv^e^^ 

* Toor tbroBgh th« Nortfc c»f Engfaiid, Vol. IV^. p»4i7r 
2d edit. *■ 
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Arong « ^tbim arr ^f a ^ircA contrary ^ittba ; de- 
cifiye certainty remains with neither. But i (haU 
jaft ftniark that the calculations drawn up from the 
ihumber of houfes, are to all probab|K{y taiiacious % 
that they are mere guefTes we well know ; for by 
what rule IS the number of fouls per koufe to Jsic 
determined ? How is the medii^im.to be found out 
hietw^ea .the palace and the cot ? What allowances 
are made for hofpitals, prifons, fchools, college^ 
^po, &c. lumpiiiig them at four, five, or fix per 
lioufe ? Is this a method that can afcertain the 
4irerage 0f mimi)CTs fo vaftly cUiFcrentf It is non^ 
fenle, and pretence to fuppofe it. • Be£des, how are 
we to know that the utmnrber ,per houfe is always the 
iame ? So that the increafe or decreaie could not be 
difcoveKd, cweniif the number of houfesat a given 
time .determined that of the people. 

An accidental agreement between the commoa 
fupjpofieion per houie, and the ;Feal numbers in ^ny 
finjdl diftrift, cannot with accuracy be extended 4sa 
the fcingdom at large. 

Nor fliould it be forge ttcn, that adminiftrationis 
a(s ignocant of the point as other people : .tlremini- 
AcK of ftatehave no better oopor^nnities of acdoratc 
information in this very impr;rtant affair, than' the 
Joweft clerk in office. This indeed may be gathered 
from the divcrfity of opinion; for out of fix firft 
lords of the treafury, three will aflert that the peo- 
|>}e are increafiag, and as many that the numbers 
ilecUne," If: therefore the knowledge would be ufe- 
tfiil, tfao expediency of gaining it is not diperfeded 
hy any poQefied at prefent. 

The information to be wiftied for, I apprehend 
not to confift merely in the total number of fouls, 
•l»it a divifion of them into various clafies, it would 
be proper, for inftance, to* diftinguilh the . juambcr 
rrelative to that of families^ and alfo to that of 
*oufes.. 
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General flivifiohs to be made of counties i an4 
aJfocfrndwns and cities; - ' ; • - 

Every itiah, or family (if he has one) to bedi- 
ftinguifhed by his • bufii^ofs or prof(irlfion ; and, if 
belonging to any manufafture or branch of com- 
merce, to be tninuted under the head of fuch manu^ 
faftiire or trade. ^? 

Shopkeepers to be diftinguifhed by the goods 
they felL 

' Pariflivpoor that are regularly chargeable,^ to be 
diftingtrilhcd feparately. ' ' ^ :, . 

- f*ari(h poor tnat arc only chargeable at times, to 
be noted alfo. * 

Vagrants, (if their numbers could be gained) like- 
wife to be diftinft. 

' * Landlords not included in other dafies, to form 
one by themfelves v which would admit of fubdi- 
iHfionsr. 

: '' For the fake of perfpicui ty, oo perfon to be ranked 
in m6rc than one clafs ; for inftance, a labourer iri 
tufbandry might be chargeable to theparifli; irt 
which cafe R. C. prefixed to his name, fignifying re- 
gularly chargeable, would enable any one afterwards 
to^caftup the numbers, and other diftinftions in 
the fame manner. 

The^ numbers to be taken regularly every five 
years, urtlefs a change of national circum dances cal^ 
led for variation ; of which more hereafter. 
' Refpe<9:ing the advantages which would attend 
fo perfc<5t a knowledge of the population of Great 
Britain, a very^ little attention will be foificient to 
comprehend many great and cogent ones. ] ' 
* The legiflature would at once difcover the diftri- 
bmibn Df the people, into the three gftdt elaffes of 
agriculture, manufaftures, and coffunexdc: and al- 
fo difceVh the number of aqother fet,: which may be 
called' thie idle confupners; The local diftribuiioh 
.of thefe claffcs would furniih information of a ver^ 
imponant nature. '* »• ' 
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By comparing them with other local circum- 
ilances, fuch as cu{k>ms» excifes, &c. proportions 
v/ould be found that might oflFer leflbns of confe- 
quence. 

The efFeft of tbefe firft great employments on 
population, would be feen at a iingle.glance, by 
exhibiting the numbers mstintained by each; and 
every fubdivifion <:lear]y underftood . in. the fame 
manner, 

A ftatefman poiTelling fuch a table, and knowing 
at the fame time other circumftances of great im- 
port, fuch as the average rental of all counties and 
diftridls, the rates, tythes, taxes, produds, &c« 
would at once be able to decide the degree of prof- 
perity enjoyed by the people •, and, what is of more 
confequence, would comprehend at once the caufes 
of fuch profperity, the rpeans of advancing it, and 
preventing a decline. Will any ftatefman allert 
that he underftands th^fe ob^efts at prefent ? He 
may give a fenfible guefs, but there is a world of 
difference between the fhrewdeft fufpicion, and plain 
certainly. . ,; 

The advantage would not be trivial of knowing 
the fum tptal qf.the people; this clearly appears 
from fuppoied numbers being made a matter of im«v 
portance ; random ideas become the parent of great 
national meafures, inftead of that decifive certainty, 
yrhich Ihould alohe be followed. 

I read the other day in a printed fpeech, the fol- 
lowing paragraph : " When I compare the number^ 
of puih People ^eftimat^d highly at feven millions, 
^ith the population of France and Spain, ufually 
computed at tweniy-five m.illioqs, I fee a clear felf- 
^evident impoflibility for this country to contend with 
the united power of the houfe of Bourbon, merely 
iupon the ftrength of its own refourccs.** 
. Whether this was thtt^di fpeech of a great ftatef- 
ihan, is not here a tns^tter of confequence ^ I quote 
iC merely as an inftance that minifters^ and great men 
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may think thiis : th^t many of them do fraitfc ^ir 
cbiidu(5b fropd their ideas of national population^ 
cannot be do^obtcd. 

Here we find an idea of population produced afi 
^'motive Mi[hic.h Ihoold.lead us to the g'reateft va- 
riations of -political cortdoA. Becaufe we hm only 
fevcn million$, we muft do fo and fo* Kow let me 
^any^rldn^ if a certain faft would not be greatly* 
more fatisfaftory, when interefts of fuch mighty ith- 
f ortai^Cfe ai*c depending, than our imaginary num- 
ber? . '^ 

* If the rheafufe of population becomes the meafore 
of national conduft, the fame confequen<?es cannot 
be deduced from numbers largely different, Is the 
fame c6b€lufion to be drawn from nine, as from 
feven miUions ? From twelve, as from eight ? Or 
muft th& balance of population between two king- 
doms preceding a war, be ftruck With as gfelat ac- 
curacy "as the debtor arid creditor pages of '^'mer-* 
chant's bb^ks ? . 

»"• 8ut does not this point out the propriety of numv 
bering the people, that faife ideas, or falfe condu-^ 
fiohs drawn from true ideas of this important tnat- 
t6r\ fllbuld ncft mifiead thdfe who hfeve the liond^r 
of beihg eritruftcd with 'the helm of gov^rhm^rtfi ? 
It cannot be, that the fame conduft Ihould be afp- 
plFcable ta all the poffibie numbers, ih which the 
totals may be found. Seven millions tlftJpfy 'fet 
down, wfthdut any explariatioh of attertcfeftt dr- 
cumitaHce?*; have been mentioned as a nutStbel* fo 
few, that Continental conncfftiori^ and wlifsf rftuft be 
Had in fu^tour. ^ , - 

SuppoTe tfec number proves teflmilliorts,'att^tfded 
by various drcumftances, will the fart c 'iieSfb 

hold good? ' ^ . •, •' 

If the re{3ly is always the fame, I lainfWi*, ' fhstt 
then populafion has no more' to dt) in thte issfe than 
thccoJokir of'thc minifter'sccfat. 
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But the advantages which woulc^inevitablf tXtwd 
taking *hc numbers of the people, will ftrfly ex-' 
plain all thcfc drcumftanccs. The increafe t)r dc- 
creafe df the various cfeffes of the people^ woiAi 
(hew adminiftration the confequenfces of all forts of 
nicafures', and prove ih the cleareft manner -hdlir 
far power depended on indiscriminate popmlation :. 
it would fhew the importance of every clafs ; ^mid 
point out the neceflJty and the means of incr'iafing 
rfie'moft valuable. Ill founded fears of a mcTrts -nu- 
merous enemy on one harfd, or too fecurc idcSs'dC 
felf-fafety on the other, wouJd at once be ba-niSttd > 
certainly in thcfe truly important points, Vmi^d'be 
the thennometer of the ftatcj it: would ^uatd q4 
from ^reat add dangerous crroris, ^nd point the 'rotd 
to fare profpericy. 

Let us for a moment iiipipofe that the pcJo^e 
had in this manner been numberedin the yeafs ly^jg^^ 
1744, 1749, 1754, 175), and 1764: bycomf/ap* 
ing 1739, 1744, and 1749 together, one a ytar-of 
peace before the war, one a year of war, atid thift 
other a year of peace after. the war, the effeft 'would 
have been fully known. By comparing 1754 -with 
1759 and 1764, in the fume manner, the effcdt -of 
the late war, which was of fuch unbounded extent^ 
and in which we raifed fuch an amazing nufaibfcr'of 
fnen, ^ould alio be clearly feen* It ^ould q^peaf 
from what riafles men were raifed for the fcrvioe oftMt 
puiilic ; whether thofe claffcs.fuffercd in popuHilrion 
from fuch drains 5 "and by confidering wifh^^bmc 
attention the taxes, the • 'confumpcion, rand ^thc 
ambuht of iiiduftry in e^icifej, exports, &c. it migift 
poffibly 'be found that certain dafies, and local cjtvir 
fions,. furtifl^* a f great proportion of the men^ it 
the fame tfbie that they fuflfered in no one pareiculkr. 
I ftate this;fuppdfition, becaufe 1 believe that it'lvas 
rdally the cafe. 

It wbuld further appear, how much the pioplt 
|n : general' dilcreafed from the iofs of four or itve 
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hnndred thoufand ibldiers and failorjs. It would bo 
▼^y curious to fee a great confumption of men^ and 
yet no decreafe. Jt would be too hardy, boldly to 
aflert, that this rnuib be the cafe ; but I have no 
conception that half a n^illion. of men fo taken 
off, in' a fucefsful war^ would decreafe the people in 
the fame proportion ; atid. for thefe reafons among 
many others. » ' . 

— Decreafing the idle, increafes the induftcious. 

^^Decreafing the induftrious, has thd. immediate 
efi£& of repairing the lofs» and perhaps more than 
dcnng it by the increaie of demanfi. - 

' It might alfo very probably have appeared, that 
in the ten yearsfrosn ^754, to 1 76 j., the nation, inr 
fieadof loflng peopieyi gained in numbers. I have 
in my own mind little doubt of its being the cafe ^ 
but howamportant would it be to decide the point! 
If this kingdom was able,' during nine years of war, 
to keep three or four htintlred thoufand men in pay^ 
raife luch immenfc fums^ of money, add four mil- 
lions a year to 'her. taxes; and at the fame time 
increafein wealth :and income, without fuffering in 
population, will not fqCh a fad: be pregnant with 
important conclufionR ? ; Not however that I lay a 
ftrefs:onl thepointofindiicriminate population; flie 
might decreafe in people, and yet make great ad- 
usances in every point of real confequence* Taking 
from the non-induftrious is an advatuage; you 
muft examine the claHes of the lift before you are 
to decide whether population has efTentially fuflfered. 

To (hew by an inftance that population may 
decreafe without theinterefts of population fuflFcr- 
ihgy let us fuppdfe that in one night five hundred 
thoufand beggars, vagabonds, pick-pockets, and 
idle people were to difappear ; if you then took a 
frelh account of your total numbers, you would 
find a decreafe of half a million ; but who will be 
hardyfenough to aflert, that wefliould in confequence 
be ^ weaker, a poorer^ or a lefs flouriflunjg people ? 

I only 
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' I only mean from hence, that ideas of profit or lofs 
relative t6' population ftould never be general, buf 
rfepend^oii tiie clafles which decreafe. 

PeriKips the refult of txecuting fuch a plan would 
be provirTg to adminiftration, that the power of the 
kingdoiri was (as far as- concerns population) fully 
equal to that of its neighbours ; while 'a contrary 
fuppofition is a plea for national meafurcs, peculiarly 
arifing from the circumftance ; and at the fame time, 
by no means of acknowledged propriety. Surely a 
certainty of the contrary fa6b muft lead to dtfiferent 
ideas, and therein tend to the moft beneficial con- 
fequencesi ' 

But if, contrary tq expeftation, the population of 
the kingdom was found really and efficiently tx> de- 
cline, ftill r beg leave to obferve, that a clear know- 
ledge of the ftate, nature, caufc, and degree of the 
evil, muft be the firft ftep to a remedy. By the re- 
newal of the luftfum every five years, all this would 
iappear:, it would be feen in what clafles was the 
greateft lofs^ and in what places ; by which means, 
the caufe would be difcovered. A very attentive 
eye Ihould be kept on the ftate of agrrculture, ma* 
. nufaftUres, coniimerce, and the levy of public taxes, 
jfiat the exaft proportion of the evil might be 
known 5 and thofe branches of induftry which fuf- 
fered, and were the caiife, pointea out* and cle^ly 
afccrtaincd. .Let any perfon impartially declare if 
l^he^ think ihit fuch a quk:k andaj^curate knowledge 
of the difeafe would not greatly accelerate the cure ? 
Meafures might be taken thiat bore immediately on 
the poipt, that yielded efFe^^al afliftance, far dif- 
ferent frofti theufual progrefs of aflfairs, wM^b rpovc 
pn in titter ignorance of the cafe. 

When the particulars were reported to the trea- 
|ury, they fhould be drawn up into a regular table 
|ind publilhed.. This part pf the plan is tfot'imma- 
terial ; for the benefit refulting from the execution, 
would prol)ably be much greater if generally known, 
^ * . . lead 
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dian if confined to the cabinet of the ftatefmaiL Many 
^&s might appear^ from wbkb very important dc« 
du&ions might be made, if afttendvely confidered bf 
fttsdious private men, whofe leii^ire and inclinations 
lead them to tuch fort of ftudies; obiervations 
might be made, which would point put metbods <^ 
advancing induftry and population, or preventing 
cheir decline. iRut wko can luppofe that people high 
in ofBce (whatever their abilities} can have the kifure 
neceflTary for attending properly to fuch affairs? 
Hence, therefore, the open liberal policy of makii^ 
known to a free people their real Itace and fii^^t- 
tion, that every man may know the id£t and feaibn 
on its cau&s and conieqitences. ^ ^ 

. 1 here could not be a,happier thought than publi(h« 
irig regiilarly the average prices of corn by lautheritiy 
of parliament. Thofe who promoted that meafurt:, 
certainly Dhbu^t that the nation in general fliotild be 
podeiled of ;t|ie real truth, and who can difpute the 
propriety of the idea ? The publication of one fad 
difllpate^ a thoufand errors. Why not inthe htRC 
manner in£l>i:fp us of the ibate of population ? The 
importance of it demands every attention ; tht ge^ 
neral ignor^qe concerning it, leads to unbounded 
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PERrSI^Af '(R^^nute of.) In good tienes 
the provinces are fiippofed to bring iniao the ex- 
chequer the fbUowiiig-futtis : ^ 

The ttmqeefed provinces in India /. 3,125,000 

Kandaha^ cTnd (terat 250,000 

Khorazan -500,000 

Aftabad ' ' » 12,500 

* PfOpoMs to tke'L#g1ftiluj-« for samberiiig the People 

Mazandemn 
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Ma^^nderan ioo^ooq 

Ghilan 125,000' 
Shirvan, including. Gecurgia, and fome 1 

part of Dag^ftan J $7$>ooo. 

Erivan, and the parts of Armenia > 

fufcgea to Perfia / 5^0,001? 

Irac, including Cafbin, Ifpahan, and 1 

the country extending to the gulpbt > 375»ooo 

being the antient Parthia j 

Aderbettzan, in which Ardcvil and \ 

Tzmi% are included J 375.Poa 



•^^ 



Toiai 1 5*737*500 

It was computed that Nadk Shah had near 
200,000 men in pay, the charge of whom, officers 
included, was computed at twenty-five pounds a year 
each, and confequendy the expence of maititatning 
his army was 5,000,000 L * 

If either the extentor the quritty of the countries 
could nnake princes eafyor happy, the fovereigna 
of Perfia might be fo without making flaves of their 
fubjefts, er difturbing their neighbours. We may 
from hence alfo difcover the value of right princi- 
ples, with regard to induftry and commerce, which 
always kiciude due refpe6l«o liberty and property* 
without which the foriner can never fubfift, and 
the latter can never be attained, if we could with 
a,ny probability fuppofe that a well conltjtuted go* 
T^nment could take place, and be thoroughly el^a* 
bliihed in Ferfia, it is very evident that in the 
%ace of a century not oirly the ^fairs, but the very 
&ce ^f the country would be changed ; -their great 
cities would be repeopled, the trade through Kcf- 
fia to I:ndia and Tarcary would be reviv-^, their 
filk-works and m^nufafturcs would be reft^red* 
and naultitudes of people would fiock into all their 

provinces^ 
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provinces, for the fake of that plenty^ which irf 
fuch a lituation of things they would be fure to en- 
joy. But as this AippoQtion is on the one hand 
improbable, lb on the other it is very evident^ that 
for this very reafon. the Perfian monarchy muffi 
for a long feries of years continue broken and weak; 
for it is by commerce only that the people of that 
country can become formidable ; for while on the 
one fide they want a naval power to maintain the 
fovereignty of the Cafpian Sea to which they pre- 
tend ; and, on the other hand, to have no fortrefles 
of great ftrength to fecure their frontier^ againfl: 
the Ufbfg Tartars on the north, and the Turks on 
the weft, they will always be in a danger from both 
thofe neighbours. 

Thcfe things are fo plain, that they cannot be de- 
nied or doubted. The fingle inference I would draw 
from this is, that fo far as human forefight reaches, 
theit feem3 to be a difpofition in providence to over- 
turn the Mahometan powers every where ; for if we 
compare the prefent ftate of things with the paft, 
we cannot help feeing that they are much in the 
fame fituation that the Greeks were at the time their 
empire began to decline ; and though it may be 
fome centuries before their total deftrudion comes , 
on, yet we muft (hut our eyes againft evidence, if 
we are not convinced that it is coming. We 
mufl: jndecd allow that there were fome vifionary 
people here in Europe, who apprehended mighty 
things ftom the Shah Nadir, and believed that he 
would over- whelm the Turkilh empire ;. but there 
is no kind of reafon for this, except the knowh 
weaknefs of that empire; and if it were not for 
this, we might with more reafon exped that the 
Turks at this junfture fliould make Ibtne impref- 
fion upon Perfia, which, however, I am perfuaded 
will not happcl). But if the feuds of chriftian prin- 
ces were once laid afleep, there is no improbability 
in the conjeflure, that the Ruflians might make 

themfelves 
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themfclvcs mailers, at leaft of fomc of the provinces 
of this empire, which lie neareft to the Cafpian feaj 
and whenever it ihall happen, it may prove, a begin- 
ning to much greater revolutions, Gnce there arc 
multitudes of chriftians in the adjacenc countries, 
who are cither of the Gfrcek religion, or very little 
removed from it ; and if their fpirits ihoiild once 
revive, the weak nefs of the Mahometans, both here 
and elfewhere, would be quickly feep. I know 
very well how little heed the prefent generation will 
give to remarks of this nature j but I flatter myfelf, 
that how weak,' or how impertinent foever . they 
may be now efteemed» experience will juftify diem 

to pofterity *. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. (Expediency of 
planting colonies in them.) — The firft territories I 
ihall prefume to name for planting new colonies 
in arc the iflands of Mindanao and Gilolo^ both 
formerly tributary to the Spaniards, but have 
long ago thrown off their yoke, and have at 
prefent no connexion with themf. Mindanao 
contains 39,200 fquare miles, and Gilolo 10,400 {, 
The equator crofles the latter, and no part of the 
former is above 10 degrees north from it ; accord- 
ingly their produ^ftiohs are as rich as poflible. A 
modern author, who is very accurate, and has ex- 
amined all accounts extant of the Indian iflands, 
fays §, that they produce all the vegetables found 
in the other iflands of the Archipelago of St. Laza- 
rus, that is, a vafl: variety of palm-trees, the mofl: 
excellent cocoas, and the befl: of caflla ; wild cin- 
namon, nutmegs and cloves U -, ebony and fandal- 
.wood, with, gold in every mountain ; but cinna- 
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• Harris's Voyages, Vol. II. p. 89 1. 

f Modern Univcrfal Hiftory, Vol, iX, p. 447* 

J Templeman's Survey, Plate 29. 

§ Modern Univcrfal Hiftory, Vol. IX. p- 449. % \\* - 

11 Daropicr's Voyages.! 
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mon in much greater plenty and perfefbion than in 
.any. As to fugar canes, they have long thriven fo 
vrell^ that fugar there is at a very low price, and 
exceeding good in its kind f • Laftly, a vaft plen- 
ty of elephants in Gilplo if. Thefe circumftances I 
ieleft from many others^ as the moft important 
proofs that thefe ^flands contain the very richeft 
productions in the world, and fuch as would greatly 
repay any nation that hid the fpirit to fecure their 
coafts; an objedb whicti would never have been 
«oaii(ted by the Dutch, had not the Spaniards been 
|]riven out by the natives ; and, as to the £ngli(h, 
they depended on our w^nt of enterprize^ I Ihould, 
however, add, that the Dutch are dreadfully feared 
and abhorred in reputation by all the natives, con- 
fe^ently the undertaking would to them be very 
dimcuk. 

Now the idea of forming a fettlement in thefe 
iflands is by no means a new one ; for Dampier, 
when at Mindanao, received invitations from the 
king to fettle, and gives many very good reafons to 
i^ew the expediency of fuch a plan. But as both 
Mindanao and Giiolo are inhabited by numerous 
nations of Indians^ and as fome of thofe nations are 
reported to be cruel and revengeful, it would not 
be advifeable, at firft, to colonize by way of plant** 
ing, except upon a fmall fcale, but chiefly to gain 
•a good and fecure port or two, with proper fpots to 
trcd: fortifications upon, and enter into trade with 
the natives ; by which means we (hould fecure a 
fate of great quantities of our own manufadures in 
exchange for the richefl: - and moil: valuable com- 
modities. And when once a good underftanding 
was fecured with the natives, and they faw hQW 
much preferable cur neighbourhood was to that of 
the Spaniards, or the Dutch, who, near their fpicc 

+ Di£lionaire de Commerce, T, IL p;. 891. 
. I Toar dii Moi^e Carcri, p. 5, b. ii. c. 6» 
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liltnds, are yet worie, there can be no doubt but 
blantations of fpices and other valuable plants might 
be formed in great fccurity* That the trade tar- 
ried on by.fuch means would be of immenfe confe- 
i^uence, no one who confiders^ the fituation, amidft 
all the rkhleft countries of the Eaflr, and whtre wd 
at prefent have neither fettlements nor fadtories^ 
can a moment doubt. 

The fituation of the New Philipjilnei has beert 
fcry imperfeftly laid down, at whidh we cannot 
wpnder^ far the Spaniards have even denied tTieit* 
cxiftenci; That, however, is now inconteftible* 
The accountjs of their latitude and longitude difFcrj 
probably from the great number of them, or neigh- 
bouring iQands little known. Thofe diftinguifhed 
by the above name iire fituated to the fouth of the 
Marian iflands, between the loth and 13th degrees 
of north latitude* The author, whom I » chiefly 
fpllo^w in thefc accounts, has given many very fa- 
tisfaftory reafons for fuppofing them the fan^e 
which were fcen by Magellan^ the inhabitants o( 
which met him with canoes loaded with cloves^ 
tinnamoh, ginger, . pepper, nutmegs, mace, and 
gold, wrought into many antic forms *. , To the 
feuth-eaft of the Mariiin iflands were other clufters^ 
bnce named Iflas ,de Abrofas, Mira Comovas, &Ca 
«nd the idand of St. Bartholomew, which lies in lati 

14 degrees north and 20 degrees eaft of Guam. It 

15 larger than any of the Marian iflands f ; but we 
have no accounts of their inhabitants or producei 
probably becaufe only feen by (hips on their pafTage. 
To the fouth-weft of the Marians lie others, called 
the Goral Iflands, the Archipelago de los Reyes^ 

* Modern Uoiverfal Hiftoiy, VoL IX. p. 593. Raroafie 
l^acolto delle Navigatfoni ec Viaggi, Tom. I. p. 350. Pur^ 
Afts's Pilgrims; Vol. 1. b. a. ck» $. p. 37. Eden's Hiilor/ of 
Travaile, p. 430. \ 

f Galvand's Difcoveries, trandated by Hacklayt* 

Vol.. 11^ L and 
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and fcvcral others ♦. When firft thefe iflands were 
difcovered they were very full of people^ who had 
proas of different (izes. But though, fays my au^ 
thor, we have thefe and other particulars in our old 
coUedtions, yet we find no mention of them in mo- 
dern books, as if it was defigned they fliouid retire 
again from the knowledge of men, and relapfe into 
their original obfcurity. If this arifes from negli- 
gence, it ought to be prevented ; if from a point of 
miftaken policy, we ought, in juftice to the rights 
of mankind, to defeat it f. As we are fincerely 
perfuaded of the great importance of the New 
Philippines, and look upon them, confidered in this 
light, as a. kind of literary introdudion to a com- 
mercial difcovery, in favour cither of Spain or fome 
other country, we have treated them accordingly ; 
and though there are fome variations in accounts 
of them, yet, after all allowances made, the great 
fa£ts, as tothe jiumberand nearnefs»of thefe iflands; 
their abounding in the neceifaries of life-, their 
having a multitude of inhabitants ; their living un- 
der a certain form of government ; their having 
the art of boat-building and navigation in fome de- 
gree of perfection *, and their being an ingenious and 
docile people, are put beyond all manner of doubt. 
Thefe iflands are unqueftionably rich and valuable, 
becaufe they pollefsalmoft all the bleflings that the 
indulgence of nature can beftow. ■ They have a foft 
and feren? climate, hot expofed to exceffive heat, 
though in the midft of the torrid zone, and nev^r 
yifited by blafts of cold. Their foil is wonderfully 
fruitful, and from the conjunftion of^ thefe they 
produce all the neceflaries of life. Their fituation 
again is fo fortunate, that if they wanted the greater 
part of thefe bleflings, this alone would compenfatc 
all their wants ; for they lie at an equal diftancc 

* Heirera Defcription de las Indies Occidentales, cap. 28. 
t Modem Univtrfal Hiiiory. Vol. IX. p* 595, 

from 
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from ilMhe rich countries in the world, furroundcd 
bjrthe Wideft and tjiildeft of all feas, and capable, 
from thence, df thfe fafeft, the moft commodious^ 
dnd tijoft ^xtenfive niavigation t^ Are thefe then 
tountries.to be jde fired ? Yet neither are thefe all 
their advantages ; for mark but the number and 
tiaturJ of their inhabitants ; the latter (hews us that 
the former ttiuft be very great : we know but very 
little of them, but we know enough to be very fure 
of this, becaufc we know they are peaceable and 
prolific. There would be no difficulty in intro- 
ducing improvements in their conduft of civil life^ 
which would lead them to the difcovery of more 
wants, but, at the fame time, would inftruft them 
how they might be fupplied. They have already 
a great fond of induftry, which is the genuine 
fource of wealth, and with a very little help would 
render thprti a civil, polite, commercial nation, in 
tountries the beft adapted to, and probably as well 
furnilhed as any with materials for an enlarged 
commerce. Soniie relationis aftually fay they pof» 
lefs both gold arid filver. That they have fpicc 
too is ftiore than probable, fince almoft all the 
countries to the weft of them certainly have fpiccs^ 
though the inhabitants, from prudential motives, 
chufe' to conceal them. But whether they have or 
have not precious meta,}s, or rich fpices, they may 
have many other valuable comrhodities, of which 
we, and perhaps they^ have not the leaft know- 
ledge, but which a fpirit of commerce would 
quickly bring to light* We know what prodigious 
>ains the Dutch take to prevent cloves from grow- 
Fig in thofeiflands to -which they were given by 
nature ; and with what pains, as wejl as policy, 
.\ theyjhave fecurcd the monopoly of hiace and nut- 
Nnegi, as well as with what anxiety they prevent 

t Galvano*s Dircovcrie? in Hacklayt^ Eden's Hiftory of 
^Travaiie. Da fiois Geographie Moderns, p. 7^1. '^ 
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cinnamon from being brought into Europe by any 
but themfelves *. We have already (hewn, that 
notwithftanding all this care and concern, there are 
both cinnamon and cloves in Mindanao ; and it is 
-very certain that there is ftill greater plenty in the 
fmall iQands of Meangis, which either make .a part 
of this archipelago, , or are within a few hours fail 
of it. We farther know, that the fineft nutmegs 
in the world lie at no great diftance from thefe 
iflands, and yet where they are out of the power of 
the Dutch f. What then (hould hinder the tranf* 
planting all thefe rich fpiccs into fome or other of 
chefe iflands ? or what fliould hinder them from 
growing wheii tranfplanted out of iflands nearly in 
the fame latitude where they grow by nature, more 
eipecially when it is remembered, that the very 
thing we propofe the Dutch have done already, and 
with the greateft fuccefs :{; ? For managing fuch a 
, deiign, and carrying all the arts of cultivation to 
the highefl perfedion, what nation could be wiflied 
for more fit than, wichout the leafl thoi]ght of aii 
attempt of this nature, thefe people are defcribed 
to be ? What, with lefs injury and corruption of 
their old manners, could fupply the wants that a 
higher degree of civility would introduce better 
than this projed, if carried into execution ? There 
is no need of arms^ of expence, or much trouble, 
to do all this : fo that if the fources of immenfe 
wealth are not in thefe iflands, they may be fetched 
from next door. They may be kept too with the 
fame eafe that they are brought. To bring all this to 

* Didtionnaire de Commerce, Tom. II. p. 891. Dam- 
pier's Voyages, Vol. VI. p. 173. 

f Galvano's Difcoveries in Hacklayt. Dampier's Continn- 
ation of the Voyage to New Holland^ chap. III. HUUntt dela 
Expedition de Trois VaUeaux, chap. 18. fee. 5. 

X Funnel's Voyage round the World, chap. ix. Memoiret far 
le Commerce Hollandois dans toates les £tats 6c Empires da 
Monde, p. 145. 147. 
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pafs there wants only an aftive fpirit, a tolerable 
degree of contrivance, and a fteady pcrfeverancc in 
thofe who (hall attempt it J. * 

Thefc reflections, which arc of the moft impor- 
tant kind, we have introduced at length, from 
being more peculiarly adapted to the prcfcnt time 
than even that in which they were wrote. An ab*- 
folute lethargy throughout Europe, twenty years ago, 
flopped all enquiries of this fort ; but noW we are 
making fo many expeditions round the world, it is 
requifue that fuch propofals (hould be confidered 
as th"e only probable means of making thefe voyages 
turn out to the commercial benefit of Britain. 

POLITICAL ARITHMETICisthe 
title given (firft by Sir William Petty) to calcula- 
tions of national circumftanccs, refpefting the nutn* 
ber of the people, their confumption, &c. the ge- 
neral products of a kingdom ; its wealth, coin, in* 
comt* , &c. reducing all circumftanccs to numbers, in- 
ftead of treating them by way of verbal difquifitions.' 
It is a moft uftful fcience, and has tended to throw 
more truth into that of politics in general than any 
thing elfe could have done. For politics is but the 
art of comparing nations, which can only be done 
cfFeftually by reducing them to numbers, whenyouf 
may add, fubtraft, multiply, or divide, and there- 
by difcover much more folid truth than by all the 
declamatory harangues in the world. ^ 

POOR. See Provisions. 

POPULATION. I. A rude and 
barbarous people living by hunting, fi(hing, or 
pafturage, or on the Ipontaneous product of the 
earth, without agriculture, commerce, and arts,-caii 
never be fo numerous as a people inhabiting the 
fame tradbs of land who are well fkilled in agri^ 
culture and civilized commerce i^ fin^e uncultivated 

X Mod. Univ. Hift. Vol IX. p, ito. 622. 624, &c. ?c\u 
^CalEflays, p. 455^ . , 
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can never maintain fo many inhabitants as culti* 
vated lands. In every country there (hall always 
be found a greater number of inhabitants catoris^ 
pnrikus, in proportion to the plenty of provifions 
it affords, as plenty will always encourage the ge<- 
nerality of the people to marry. 

• 2. As the earth could not be well peopled in 
rude and barbarous ages, neither are all countries, 
climates, and foils, equally favourable to propaga- 
tion. There muft therefore be a great diflference in 
refpeft of inhabitants, nofwithftanding the beft cul- 
ture, difcipline, and conftitutions. 

3. . Befides the nature of the climate or foil, tho 
number of pepple in every country, depends greatly 
on its political maxims and inftitutions concerning 
the divifion of lands. 

For if there be very nearly an equal divifion of 
the lands, and into fuch fmall fhares, that they can 
yield little more than vrhat is neceffary to feed an4 
cloath the labourers in a fimple and frugal manner ; 
though in fuch a fituatioU) there is little room for 
commerce with ftrangers, and none but the moft 
fimple and necefTary arts can be in ufe ; yet if the 
country be naturally fertile, it mufl of necefTity be 
well ftored with people. 

In every country where nothing is known but 
agriculture and pafturage, and a few more fimple 
arts, fuch as thofe of building and cloathing in a 
frugal tafle, without ornament i of necefiity thtvt 
Inuft be few inhabitants, unlefs the lands are nearly 
equally divided, and into fmall portions. AoA 
in a fertile foil, the (hares of land muft be extreme^ 
ly fmall, if thty are not able to fupport niany more 
•than are necefTary for cultivating them. Hence in 
every fuch foil, where a:great e^ctent of property is 
allowed, there is room for elegance, fumptuoufnefs, 
and the encouragement or arts 5 and in whatever 
country induftry prevails about what fubjedk foever 
)t is employed, provided the produce of it gives a 

price 
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price either at home or abroad, fuch a country may 
abound in peopfe, and flourifh by arts and com* 
merce : it may even flourifh though agriculture is 
not encouraged to the full, and feveral tra6ts of 
land are much negleftcd. Nay, fuch is the force of 
induflry and commerce, that by means of them» 
many n^ore inhabitants may be maintained in a 
country^ than the produce of the lands can poflibly 
fupport, as their food may be brought from a dii- 
tance. 

At the fame time if the lands of any country be 
negleAed, the^ world in general muft fuflfer for it» 
and the earth mud contam a fmaller number of in« 
habitant^, in proportion to the numbers which 
might be fupported by thefe uncultivated lands. 

4. As the number of people in every nation, de* 
pends moft immediately on the number and fruit* 
fulnefs of marriages, and the encouragement that is 
given to marry ; wherever the greateft care is takea 
in this refne^t, the number of the people ceteris 
pjr/^ivjfhaU be greateft ; and a bad policy in this i|r« 
ticle mufl: give a confiderable check to propagation. 

Hence in a debauched nation, addi&ed to fenfu- 
9Uty and irregular amours, and where luxury and a 
high tafte of delicate living prevails, the number of 
the people muft be proportionally fmall, as their de- 
bauchery will hinder many from marrying, and their 
tuxury and ddicacy will render them lefs able to 
maintain families. 

For the fame reafon, a nation fhall be more po- 
pulous in proportion, as good morals and a (impli- 
city of tafte and manners prevail, or as the people 
are more frugal and virtuous. 

5. As mankind can only be fupported by the 
fruits of the earth, and animal food, and it is only 
by agriculture, fi(hing, and hunting, that food caa 
be provided, to render the earth as populous as pof- 
fible ; thefe arts muft be duly cheriihed^ efpeciallf 
agriculture and liihing. 

L 4 Hence 
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Hence the more perfons employ themfelves Iq 
agriculcure and fifhing, and (he arts whict^ are n^n 
ceflary for managing theqi to the grcateft advati-t 
tage, the world in general wiU be more populous % 
and as fewer hands are employed in this manner^ 
there will be fewer people. It is of no confequence 
in this argument, now the people arc employed 
oiherwife, nay, though they are employed in art^ 
which may inicreafc the riches and numbers of par- 
ticular nations, if they are not employed in fuch as 
are ncceff^ry for providing food. 

In order to have the greateft poflible number of in- 
habitants in the world, all mankind (hould be employ- 
ed direftly in providing fopd ; and this muft always 
be the cafe till the whole earth is cultivated Xo the full. 
But whenever the earth (hall Jiappen to be as richly 
cultivated as is poffible, then will there be roo^n for 
thofe arts that tend only to ornament; fince fUch as 
^re employed in the more neceflary labour of pro- 
viding food, muft bi able to purchafe it fpr ft much 
greater number than themfelves. ' 

It follows likewife, contrary perhaps to what ma- 
ny may apprehend^ that trade and commerce, in- 
ftead of increafing, may often tend to diminifli the 
number of mankind ; and while they enrich a parti^ 
cular nation, and entice great numbers of people 
into one place, may be not a little detrimental ujx)!! 
the whole, as they promote luxuiy, and prevent 
many ufeful ^han^s frpm being employed in agri- 
culture. The exchange of commodities, and car- 
rying them from pne country tp another, by iea op 
land, does not multiply food ; and if fuch as arc 
erpployed in this exchange, were emplpyed in agri- 
culture at home, a greater quantity of food would 
te provided, and a greater number of people might 
^e maintained. 

The fame principle will teach us that hi;igc and 
9vergrown cities, which are nurferies of corruptiori 
2^nd debauchery, and prejudicial in many other re- 
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^efts, are in a particular manner deftrudive to the 
populoufnefs of the world, a$ they chcrifh luxury, 
entice great nunlbers of all ranks to refort to them, 
9nd drain the refl of a country of ufeful labouring 
hands, who otherwife would be employed ixk agrU 
culture, ancl the moft neceflary arts. 

Nor do the opcrpfc manufafture^s of linen ao4 
woollen, toys and utenfl's of wood, or mecais, of 
earth, in which fo many hands are employed in a 
commercial nation, contribute fu much to the in- 
crcafe of the people, as many are apt to apprehend : 
and it is not always true, thac in proportion as ma- 
nufaftures are numerous and flourifhiog, a govintrv 
muft of courfe be more populous than in times of 
greater fimplicity. 

In general, living muft be cTieaper where fewer 
things are wanted, and what is needed, may be 
cafily purcbafed, Whe.ever living is cheapeft. and 
a tamily can be moft eafily fupported, there will be 
fliore frequent marriages, and greater numbers of 
people, where fcarcc any thing is needed but (im-f 
pie food, a (imple garment, and a little plain tur« 
niturc, living will be cheapeft. This agrees beft td 
a ftatc where few mechanic arts are in ufc, and men 
?re chiefly addifted to agriculture. 

But operoie manufaftures of linen and woolen 
for cloaths, and furniture of houf^•s, a variety of 
utenfils of wood ^nd metals, and all the refinements 
of an opulent and trading nation, tend to multi: ly 
men's wants, make the moft necedary and fubftantial^ 
fhings dearer^ and in general increafe the expences 
of living. 

Food and clpaths, houfesand a little furniture, are 
neceifary for all. And if a nation be laborious and 
induftrious, thefe neceflaries of life will be in fuch 
abundance, that almpft every one will have them at 
an eafy rate j and while the people perfevcre-in their 
linnple tafte, and continue to be induftrious, they 
^ill multiply prddigioufly. But wbeft this fimplicity 

of 
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of taftc is lo.^, which muft always happeai in pro* 
portion ^ pperofe majQufatSbvires increafe: though' 
they continue to be indi^ftribus, yet more of the 
people will apply tbcnifelves to vlefs neceffary ma^ 
rufaftures, and fewer to provide what is more fub- 
Aantial ; and as the propQrtion of thofe who apply 
to elegi\nt manufadiires increafeiSt and fewer hands 
ir^ employed in providing food, ncceffaries will be^" 
compmor^ fcarce; toys abound 4P<1 becoo^e more 
ncceflary for the bulk of the people. This will 
ftill keep them dear, though they are in plenty. 
Hence, living, even in , the moft fimple manner, will 
becoipe more expend vp : confequencly mankind will 
be lefs able to fupport families, and lefs encouraged 
to marry. 

And though the value of labour will b^come^ 
higher as, mapufadtures inpreafe, it will not com* 
|).enfate the greater exp^nces of living. For this is 
only one article, and will not enable the labourer 
tfi furnifh hi^fclf with fuch a variety, as growing 
manufa^ures render both neceilary and difficult to 
he purchafed. 

It mull he confeifed, thai numerous manufaftures 
make a nation more elegant and magnificent. They, 
introduce a variety of fine cloatbs and furniture ; 
but at the fame time they divert the attention of 
ii\ankind from providing food: and while they 
create a ta(i^ for delicacies, and make them ne* 
ceffary in fome degree for the bulk of the people, 
they increafe the number of artifts, and diminilb that 
of hufbandmen. 

In one refpeft, therefore, a variety of manufac- 
tures diverts the attention of mankind from more 
neceffary labour, and prevents the increafe of the 
people. 

This will become more evident, if it (hall appear 
that in a date where maniifa^ures abound, every 
inhabitant has four or five a,criE;s of ground to main- 
tain him ^ and in. another where the talle is mom 
' fimple, 
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fimple, thcra is not one acre for every member of 
the fociety. 

However,' if in any ftate, whether the territory 
is fmall or great, there be more people than the 
whole lands can maintain, even with the bed cul- 
ture, the fociety muft depend on manufa6lures 5 
and by manufadures alone they can flouriih. 

But if they have fo much uncultivated land, tb^t 
notwithftandingflourifhing manufaftures, th^y have 
(till a much greater number pf acres than people : 
Jiad they a more fimple tafte, and applied more vi* 
goroufly to agriculture, their people would increafe 
more fpeedily. 

This argument will be equally ftrong, whether 
we fuppofe theft manufaftures confumed at home? 
or exported aiDroad, provided what is retiirned 
in exchange for the exported commodities is not fub» 
Itantial food, fuch as corn or cattle, but only other 
manufaftures, which fupport elegance, or contribute 
to delicacy of living. - 

Nor has the greater or lefs plenty of money 4py 
influence in this cafe ; for men cannot live on mo- 
ney, but on foodi and if from the policy and the 
general cuftoms of a country, the people want a 
variety of things they cannot eafily purchafe,' cfpe- 
cially if by a greater attention to manufadlures than 
agriculture common food becomes fcarce and dear, 
ivhatever plenty of money may be fuppofed in fuch 
? fituat;ion, there muft be great difcouragements to 
marry, as it will be impofiibletofupportfamilieseafily. 

What chiefly encourages marriages, and enables 
men to fupport families eafily, is the eafy purchafe 
of food, and what is neceflfary for the bulk of the 
people. If thefe things cap be eafily purchafed, it 
IS of little confequence in this argument whether 
money be in plenty or not. But if by means of 
operofe mafiufaftures fuch a variety of things be- 
comes neceflfary as the bulk of the people cannot 
purchafe without diSiculty, whatever is the quan^ 
^ , tity 
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city of money, multitudes will be difcouraged from 
marrying. 

Suppofc the great body of manufacturers in fomc 
trading nations that have a large territory to lay 
afide their manufafturcs, and employ themlelves in 
agriculture, pafturage, and fifhing, they would pro- 
vide a vaft quantity of food 5 they would make all 
the neceffaries of life cheap and eafy to be pur* 
chafed 5 and it would foon become vifible how great 
a difference there is between agriculture and manu- 
factures in rendering a nation populous *. 

To prove that people create emploment,-it may 
be urged, that the reality of the fcarcity of men is 
proved by the rife and height of wages and pay ^ 
but this proves nothing: for fure every one 
mufl: be fenfible, that if men were not in beings 
money could not buy them. A rife of wages is a 
contingency ; a circumftance that operates we know 
not how, and is founded in a multiplicity of cafes 
on we know not what ; but the exiftence and in- 
creafc of the working hands are vifible 5 the pro-? 
grefs of all public and private works at the fame 
moment fufficiently prove this. Thus it is of no 
confequehce to either fide of the prefent argument 
to talk of wages and pay ; whether they are im- 
menfely high or unreafonably low, it makes no 
kind of difiPerence ; the number of induftrious handa 
is the fingle point to be attended to as proof, ^f we 
recur to the chain of caufes of an incrcafe' of in-^ 
duftry, we (hall there find the rife of wages coming 
in for its ihare^ and forming one material link. 

Two (hillings and fix-pence a-day will undoubt-^ 
edty tempt fome to work who would not touch a 
tool for one (hilling. A fellow that has been ufed 
to lounge at home in an idle cottage may be tempt- 
ed out by high wages, though not by low ones ? 

• 

* Wallace's DiiTertatipn on the Nainbers of Mankind » p, 
15, &c. 

another. 
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ftnother^ that in cheap tknes ufed to bade himfelf all 
day in the fun, holding a cow by a line to feed in ^ 
balk, in.dear ones betakes himfelf to the pick-ax 
^tid the fpade. In a word, idle people are con- 
verted by degrees into induftrious hands ; youths 
Are brought forward to work ; even boys perform 
their (hare; and womenj^ at the profpeft of great 
wages, clap their hands with chedrfulnefs and flf 
to the fickle. Thus a new race of the induftrious 
is by degrees created, and its increafc is propor- 
tioned to its creation ; an effeft fo undoubted, that 
any village in this country might, by an increafing 
employment, be prefently raifed to a Sheffield or a 
Birmingham : but who is weak enough to fup* 
pofe that the furrounding farmers would therefore 
want haftds. 

But there is another circumft^nce, which is a 
ftrong additional proof that the increafe of the in* 
duflripus, occafioned by an increafe of employment, 
muft be immenfe, and even more than apparent, 
and that is, the effeft which great pay is attended 
with of making men idle. 7 his now appears a 
ftriking contradiftion to what I have before afTert- 
ed ; but a very few words will fufEciently explain 
it. 

Great earnings operate, as I have already ex** 
plained, in bringing' people to work who otherwlfe 
would have continued idle ; but they, at the fame 
time, have a ftrong cfFcd: on all who remain the leafl; 
inclined to idlenefs or other ill courfes, by caufing 
them to work but four or five days to maintaia 
themfelvcs the feven : this is a fad fo well known in 
every manufadturing town, that it wouM' be idle to 
think of proving it by argument. The operation 
of great wages, therefore, is this, they prodigi- 
oufly increafe the number of the induftrious, bur,' 
at the fame time, take away the neceflity of work- 
ing a day for a day's maintenance, whic^, thougb 
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It caonot be fuppofed to I'ender all at times idldj 
yet muft affeft a great number. 

It is for thefe reafohs, which are founded tporf 
the mofl: fimple of all principles, the Common emo* 
tions of human nature, that no induftrious nation 
need ever fear a want of hands for executing an/ 
the moft extenfive plans of public or private in^- 
provement. It would be falfe to aflert that fuch 
plans could any where be executed at a given ex- 
pence, or at a certain rate of wages i but, wherever 
ctpployment cxifts, that is, money to be expended^ 
Workmen can never be wanting. A new war may ' 
draw of fome hundred thoufand men.; turnpikes 
may at the fame time be greatly extended ; marflics 
fnay be drained 5 open fields be ihclofed ; harbourj^ 
may be opened, and new cities raifed, without any 

Erejudiceto hufbandry : let but the requifite thoney 
e found, men can never be wanting. It is no para* 
dox to aflert, that nnioney, will at any time make men *J 
Tell me of a kingdom, (late, or prince, that has 
many millions of fubjedlsj this decides nothing j 
tell me of fome that is- immenfely rich, . no othct 
enquiry is requifite; he muft have meni No fear 
can be niore vain than that of an induftrious wealthy 
kingdom wanting fubjefts. Let this nation con- 
tinue to encourage and honour agriculture, manu- 
fadlures and commerce 5 to be rich in the poflef- 
Cpn of great wealth from a vaft ftock of induftry \ 
let her lee to thefe points^ and (he need .not be con- 
cerned about the number of her people. Popula- 
tion will Jake care of itftlf. If you thinjc you have 
not people enough, make more, wHicK is as eafily 
done as to manufafture a ftatue. Provide new em* 
ployment, and new hands will inevitably follow* 
An adl of parliament to raife money for the im- 
provement of a million of wafte acres, would in- 

• Six MoathsTOur, Vol. I. p. 17B. 

creale 
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dtafe poptikti9h more thfth twenty fcoft o^ natu- 
Aiizati6rribiII$ *. ,. ^ ' ! 

PORTUGAL, (Brltlfli Trade 'to.)— -TKe 
black French drugget is the cloth in whfch the 
Fteich Oriderfel us at Lifbon. I have ;fcceived 
pattertts, feys Mr. PoftktH^yte of th^le *Friench 
druggets, ahd put them into the hands of certain 
rttiaiiufeaiifiefs, in order thiit' trials mfght be taacfc 
thereof in our kingdom 5 and the trial hias fuc- 
ceeded in refpeft to the equality of the manuta(3:urc» 
but not in price, by every^one' who has atterapted 
it. i have been informed that one of the manufac- 
turers did TdCceed at Ffenfyn ih Cornwall, arid it 
has been affif tiled that thfey A^ere made fo cheap at' 
the coiftifteribthrent of the faft'war as to have beepC 
dcfivcred W^Ifclift on markets for the famejprioe tha? 
the trench do ^ theirs ;' but It' feeriis that it lo fell 
out that tHir branch of mMufaAure, whicliwoulci 
have beetir attended with gftat national advantages, 
has been j^dr a ftbp to, aftd the manufaftufer.afmoll 
mined, bccabfe he votedt afccofding to hi« bginfci- 
ence%r' members of pirliamerit at the laft.g^neM 
clqifHbn'. 1. - ;? . • 

Whether this can be dbne 'flnce ' the? . ingfeare of" 
our taxes, occafioned by the laft warj 1 have ne vet 
heard. ■ ; , ;' . " ,,, ^ 

Thefe light druggets, commonly called the! 
French druggets, is a kind if cloth greatly efteem-* 
cd by the Spaniards and Pbrtuguefe, Tor" its Jb?tng; 
well worked, thotigh, at the* fame time, thih,*light 
and cheap. The French '^vere the firft introducers of 
this maniifaftrire -, and kre at this tirhe' thefoieyeh- 
dcrs Wereof in the' LilboA and Spanifh markets, ta. 
the great drtHmefit of otir trade. Thefe druggets » 
are mad^ hi prance of the'befft of the ^Sfjanilh or 
Turkey wool, which are vet-y well prepared and 

• Six Months Tour, Vol. IV. p. 41+. " 
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icribbled, and afterwards fpun into the fineft yafil 
that thnfe wools will admit of. When placed irt 
the loom, the chain and fillings or warp and woofv 
muft be of one quality, and be driven pretty clofe^ 
as this cloth muft not be boat up after it is wove i 
(thefe laft particulars are what the generality of our 
Britifh manufadurers have erred in) a yard of this 
cloth, which is half«ell-wide, when finiUied, fhouki 
not weigh above four ounces/ 

The French fell their druggets at Lilbon froni 
IS. 6d. to I s. 10 d. per yard. Thft French and 
Dutch fuperfine cloths, which they underfel \A 
with at the Lifbon and other fputhern markets^ 
are greatly inferior to the fuperfine cloths which are 
made in England for lafting ; but this is not the 
principal quality which the inhabitants of thofe hoe 
countries defire in their cloth : they defire .a cloth 
which is thin and light, and of an inferior price to 
our fuperfine cloth, but, at the fame time, it niuft 
be well dyed, and look plealing to the eye. This 
h the kind of cloth which the French and Dutch 
fupply them with, and which our manufa£i:urers 
cannot be brought to manufacture, becaufe they 
imagine ic greatly inferior to our own ; but if w^ 
expedt thofe people (hould buy our goods, we 
muft fupply them^ with fuch ^ are mod agree- 
'able to them. Both of thofe branches of manti* 
fadlure may be carried on in feveral parts of this 
' kingdom ; and therefore, ff the government woiihl 
give a bounty on the exportation of thofe cloths for 
a few years till proper manufaftpries were ei[t:abli(h« 
cd, by way of encouragement, and life every mea* 
fure to annihilate thofe taxes which fall the heavieli 
upon our manufadures, and duly regulate all the 
poof of the kingdom, we fhall be able to rival and 
underfell both the French and Dutch at all the 
fouthero markets. . 

Relative to the ill ftate of the Britiih trade to 
Poyrtugal) did all their gold that temporarily cir- 
culate! 
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<6uhtes in this nation proceed from the advantage- 
bus balance of our trade with that kingdom, ic 
would even in fuch cafe be a high indignity to Great 
Britain to fuifer fuch treatment as our merchants 
have met with in Portugal. Would not this be the 
natural fl;ep to bring us into irrecoverable contempt 
and ignominy, without due refcntment ? And would 
not that foon reduce the balance of trade/ as well 
a$ fink the honour and glory of the BritiQi natbn ? 
But when nine-tenths of the Portugal gold, that 
makes its appearance among us occafionally, belong 
to other. countries, and England only is the carrier 
thereof, and the bridge over which it paQcs, to pay 
the balances due from Portugal to other nations 
that are greater gainers by her, what obligation is 
there on us to bear with the leaft infult ? Where is 
the nation that takes fo much of their wines and 
their fruit as Great Britain does ? What ftatc is 
more highly favoured in the duties laid upon their 
produftions imported into thefe kingdoms than Por- 
tugal ? Is not an hundred pounds worth of our wool- 
len goods worth an hundred pounds of their wine, 
without a pipe of which we can cafily do> and yet riot 
drink worfe in quality or Jefs in quantity ? And what 
nation will they get to take their luxuries oflF their 
Hands in the like, pi\)portion that Great Britain 
does ? Is not a thoufand pounds worth of our lead 
or our tin worth a thoufand pounds of their gold ? 
Cannot Great Britain Bad the way to the Brazils as 
well as the Portuguefe, as lord Galway, in effect, 
gallantly told the late king of Fortligal, and as his late 
majefty king George had refolution and magnanimity 
enough to threaten to fend a fleet to-bombard the 
city of Liibon -, may not that be one day done in 
reality, if that nation fhould once dare to roufe that 
lion againft them who has been their great fafety and 
protection ? What potentate have the Portuguefe 
to depend upon, in cafe of need, , except Great 
Vol. II. M Britain ? 
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Britain? And docs wifdom and policy diftate to* 
them to iU-trcat their bed and tried friends * ? 

Our Portuguefe ti'ade, once very beneficial, has of 
late become {o altered tor the worfe, that the rates 
of exchange fhew the fcales fo nearly poifed as al- 
moft to vibrate on the balance. 

While they have been favouring other nations to 
our prejudice, and with the violation of a commer* 
cial treaty, rn their needful fupply of manufadures^ 
thcv have fo raifed the prices of their wines on us,- 
with the deprivation of rights by treaty, as nearly 
to doOble the; coft of them': yet we have been fo 
impolitic as to luflr'er ihofe treaties of alliance to fub- 
fift, though they expofe us to the demands of fuchf 
fuceours as we have okcn experienced to be enor- 
moully expenfive, without zny reciprocal obliga* 
tion en them. The equivalent for this proteftioi* 
was our exclufive right to import woollen manu- 
fad'jres into that kingdom, which was implied by 
^he treaty of Queen Anne, and heretofore fo under- 
wood, nay, made evident by their caftom-houfe 
regulations, woollen goods not being allowed cn-» 
try from any other country ; but we firft luffered 
this eficntiiU right to be invaded in favour of thtf 
Dutch, who have no fuch commercial treaty with 
them, and fince, in praftice at lead, in favour of 
tbe^French, who have no exifting treaty with theni 
whatever, and who grant them no kind of equiva- 
lent as we do, cxprefsly by flipulation in the duties 
on their wines. What motives a fucceflion of adr 
miniftratibns may have had for fufFering every fti- 
pulat:!d condition in our favour to be openly vio- 
lated, without formally renouncing the conditional 
burrhenfome ties on us in favour ot Portugal, they 
themfelves mufl: belt know ; 6ut it may be faid, 
with great truth, that fome of them ought^ long 

'* Podlcthwayte's Didlonary, Art. PortngaU 
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Ago, to have been made anfwerable for fo doing to 
the juftice of their country. 

It is ridiculous any longer to pretend that we 
have any treaties in force with Portugal, but fuch 
as are entirely to our national prejudice^', and it will 
be as infamous, as injurious, to fufTer thofe to con- 
tinue any longer unannullcd. We are not in want 
of means for taking full fatisfaiflion, as well as 
greatly ferving ourfelvcs, by the efFcAual humbling 
of Portugal* and therewith awing other powers, i£ 
we were animated by the fpirit that did fo much 
honour to Cromwell's times, and occaHoried the 
tildeft treaty exifting at prefent between the two 
crowns^ But why that treaty, and alfo thofe of 
Charles 11. and Queen Anne, have not been kept 
in full force, it is to be hoped will fpeedily be made 
a fubjcdt of parliamentary enquiry. 

At prefent our Portuguefe trade is no objeft to 
this cQjjntty, and therefore a needlefs regard for it 
fliould no longer be fufFered to hazard any future 
inconvenience or burthen from engagements of al- 
liance* It formerly was fuppofed to be in our 
favour^ to the amount of between 4 and fioo,cooL 
pet annum \ but the fchemes of the Conde de Oeyras 
have proved equally fatal to the intercfts of both 
kingdoms, however they may have ferved to cram 
his own coffers. The whole of their colony-trade, 
and much of their home, has been converted into 
hurtful monopolies and iniquitous jobs, contrary to 
every principle of found policy, while the kingdom 
has been ruining, and the colonies opprefled an4 
difguiled, by mifchievous regulations and taxa- 
tions that are enormous *• 

PRIVATEERING IN SOUTH-SF A. It con- 
not be denied' that Slielvocke^s voyage was almoit \n 

* Confiderations on the Policy* Commerce, and Circum- 
ftances of the Kingdom, p. 230. 
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every refpcifan ill-condu6ted as well as unfuccefs^ 
ful expedition v and yet, if we examine things 
clofely, we fhall fee, that there is no reafon to be 
difcouragcd by the unluckinefs of this' attempt. 
There is a light in which this' voyage may be view- 
ed that will aftbrd quite another kind of profpcft. 
It is a faft not to be eontrovertedi, that the Speed- 
wcl made her voyage round Cape Horn into the 
South-Seas, and took afterwards abundance of 
prizes on the coafts of Chili, Peru, and Mexico, 
without the kaft affiftance from her confort. This 
then turnifhes us with the following obfervations, 
that it is poffible for a (hip sif 200 tons, with 100 
ftouc mrn on board, under pr^*{;;^r officers, to make 
fuch an expedition into thefe Iccis as .may prove very 
advantageous to them and to their owners ; for, ac- 
cording to both captain Shelvocke and captain Be- 
tagh*s aceounr, the expence of this fhip did not 
rjiucH exceed 6000 1. and the profits of their voyage, 
if prudently and honcftly managed, could not have 
amounted to lefs than 50,000 1. If, therefore, we 
eonfidcr this cafe as it is now ftated, inftead of 
frightening,' it ought to encourage us to Hinder- 
takings ot a like kind ; for if fuch a (hip, fo in- 
differently manned, fubje<9: to perpetual mutinies, 
and without any juft regard to the true interefts of 
the voyage, could perform fo much, and the prin- 
cFpa! o^fficers on board her come off fo well, it is a 
natural conclufion th^ a (hip of the fame force, 
well-manned, and properly commanded, might do' 
much more, and return fafe. ' If we fuffer our opi- 
nions to be governed purely by events, we may 
come to fancy tlist the greateft naval power in the 
world can perform Intle by fea, becaufe perhaps 
fome inftances can be given in fome certain period 
of time wherein fometbing like this may have hap- 
pened ; bur, alas \ this is a very wild Way 6f rea- * 
loning ; and we may with the fame juftice imagine,^ 
that becaufe a flout man does not rcfcnt a fcratch 

on 
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:0n the forehead jn his fleep, he could not avenge 
himfelf if awake upon the feebleft of his enemies. 
To fay the truth, it is fuch notions as thefe that 
keep us aQeep. One fuch expedition as that of 
captain Rogers proves more in favour of our fend- 
ing (hips to the South-Seas ,than ten fuch unlucky 
adventures fts this can prove againft it ; for jthefe 
only Ihew, that when commanders difagree, and 
•their men l^ecome mutinous, miftake follows upon 
fniftake, till all falls to ruin -, which is a Ie0bn that 
.may be learnt without going to the South-Seas, and 
therefore concludes nothing as to t^e point in 
:queftion •. 

The Duke and Dutchefs, captain R6gers, cleared, 
1 70,000 1. +. 

PROVISIONS (Price of.) In butter, the dif- 
ference between London and the cheap part of the 
kingdom is three-pence per pound, which is very 
confiderable, much more than I Apprehended. The 
variation wfll appear at one view in the following 
little table. 

London, and 20 miles round, mean price 8 

From 20 miles to 60 - - - . - 6-J- 
From 60 miles to no - -- • - - 6 

From no miles to 170 5i 

The general medium is 6i d. 

The general' medium of chcefe through the whole 
journey is ^{dn 

d» 
London and 20 miles round, mean price of 7 . 

meat, beef, mutton, and veal 3 ^^ 

From 20 to 60 - - • - - - .4*6 
From 60 to 1 10 - - - - - . - 3t 
From 110 to 170 - - - « - 3t 

* Harris Woy ages. Vol. I. p. 240. 
t Ibid. p. 198. . " 
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Mediums of mutton and beef. 

London and 20 miles round - ^ - 4^ 
From 20 to 60 - - - - - 4t 

From 60 to 1 10 - - r - - - 4 
From lip to 170 ---.-- Jt 

From hence it appears, that the difference be- 
tween London and the chcapeft places of this jour- 
ney, in the price of meat in general, is \\d. aiicl 
of mutton and beef only id. If we confider the 
cxpences of driving, and what is more, the wafte 
of flcfli upoa the road, we (hall not be furprized ^t 
this difference. The general mediums of the three 
meats is 41/. 

Of only mutton and beef 4ti. upon the wholo 
we find provifions to \?t on a medium* 

d. 



Brejid - - ^ . . , , 


2 per lb. 


Butter - . . - - 


6i 


Checfe - - - - - 


3t 


Meat - - - ' - - 


4* 


In 1768 




iVvcrage of Bread - - 


>T 


Batter - - - 


6 


Cheefe - r 


3 


Mutton - - - 


3 


Beef - - 


* 

3 


Veal - - . - 


3 


Podc - - 


3i 


Average-meat - - 


3 


Bread, Batter. 


Checfe. Meat. 


To £o miles round 7 , ^, 
London J ^^ *'^ 


4 3i 


50 to 100 - - - , l|. § 


3i 3i 


lOO to 200 - » if 6 


3t 3 


200 to 300 - . J 6 


2 2|^ 


300 and upwards - — 5 


*t ?i; 



f Six Weeks Tour, p. ji8.- 1767. 
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The influence of the capital appears very ftrongly 

in this table. It is apparent even in the article of 

bread, which one would fupppfc in reafon not to be 

much afFedled. The equality of the price of butter 

furprizes me ; but even that is deareft near London, 

and cheapeft the fartheft from it. Cheefe near the 

capital is double the price it is at a diftance from it ; 

'but rhis circumftance requires fome explanation. 

Scarce any cheefe is made around London ; it an* 

fwers fo much better to make butter and to fuckle, 

-that the quantity of -cheefe made is very trifling. 

The cheefe of the wcftern counties is to be had 

through all England, nearly as cheap as at London; 

"but the poor do not.^at it as their brethren do about 

London : they <:onfume only iheir own country 

ciieefe, of a much poorer fort. 

Tiie variations in the prices of butcher's meat are 
io regular, the fall fo unbroken in proportion to 
the diftance from the capital, that one cannot but 
attribute it to the diftance. The fall of price is 
regular, even in circumftances that one would ap- 
prehend -fofiicient totally to deftroy it. The popu- 
lous manufaduring counties of Lancafter, and. the 
Weft- Riding of Yorkflilre, 1 expefted to Jind as 
dear as London ; but, on the contrary, the fall of 
price is regular throughout them *. 

iln 1770. 

d. 

Average of Bread ^ .* - . . 't /^ Hb. 

Butter - - . . . 61 

Cheefe - - - - - 3I, 

Mutton' ----- 34 

Beef 3i 

Veal ... - - 3i 

Pork 3i 

Average meat - ^ - ^i 

* Six Months Tour, Vol. IV..p. 284. 
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50 . miles round ^ 
London j 

50 to 100 
100 to 150 - 
150 to 170 



BreaJ. Butter. Cheefe. 



ll 



65: 

7t 



4t 

3^ 

31 



4 

3i 



It is here to be obfervcd,*that the refult of fcarce 
lyany table can be more natural than this ; the 
effeft in each column is fuch as might be expedcd. 
Bread is uninfluenced in its price by the neighbour- 
hood of the capital, arifing from the eafe with which 
wheat is tranfported, and from all places that have 
a regular demand in the way of trade, (for fo wheat 
at London may be called) being better fupplied than 
others withany commodity. Thisequality of the price 
of bread throughout England is a proof of the excel- 
lent internal poiici of corn, which obtains in this 
kingdom from an aggregate of improvements and 
natural advantages, principally owing to the near 
neighbourhood qf the fea, and to the country being 
interfefted by numerous navigations. 

Butter, on the contrary, rifes greatly at the capi- 
tal, which mull always be the cafe with a produft 
in which diftant parts cannot partake in the fupply; 
the neighbourhood of London producing the whole, 
it commands an high price. 

Cheefe is in general equal •, this is confiflent with 
the foregoing principles, being eafily conveyed in 
large quantities. The fmall rife at London is ow- 
lag to all being of the better Tort. 

Butchers meat_ rifes gradually and regularly with 
the approach to the capital ; this is a confequence 
that might be expeded, becaufe the incfeafe of de- 
mand has not a correfponding neighbouring increafe 
of product, and muft therefore be fupplied from a 
diftance, at a pretty heavy wafte and expence *• 

PROVISIONS (Conneaion with Labour.) Re- 
lative to provifions, the rife of labour (hould corr,ef- 



• Farmer's Tour, VoL IV. p. 305. 
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pond with the incrcafc of their prices 5 but no fuch 
dependence is found. The loweft price of provi- 
fions fhould be attended by the higheft rife of la- 
bour j but it is almoft direftly contrary, and where 
the price of provifions is equal, the variations in 
the nfc of labour are great : the rife of a third, a. 
fourth, and a fifth, are attended by the fame rates 
pf proviiions. 

The rife of poor-rates ought' to have an intimate 
conneftion with the prices of provifions ; but no- 
thing that chance Gould caft can be further from 
the fa€t. Th€ loweft price of provifions is attend- 
ed by nearly the higheft rife in rates, ahd in one 
polumn of the higheft price, fuperior. 

It is fufficiently clear from the variations in thofe 
fums whic-h the poor receive either in pay or rates 
do not, in fcarcely any cafe, depend on their nd- 
ceffitics. Increafe poor r^es, you pay moft to 
thofe who want the afliftance leaft : raife the prices 
of labour, the efFedt is the fame. 

Has the rife in labour and poor rates been pro- 
portioned to the rife in the prices of provifions ? 
This is a very important point, but would require 
more minute elucidation than the prefent pages 
will allow. ' 

The ri(e of rates in 20 years, one-half and one- 
feventh. 

That of labour in 1 8 years, one-fourth. 

The firft is, per cent. - - - 64 

The fecond ----- 25 

Relative to the progrefs of the prices of provifions 
not being the immediate fubjeft of thefc pajpers, I 
can only give a (ketch from an author before me, 
whom 1 ihall truft to with the more readinefs, dis 
his ppofeffed aim is to magnify the mifcries of the 
poor from high prices ; fo that if he is wrong, we 
may be tolerably fafe that it is not in leflfening them. 
He gives, among others, two periods, from 1706 
to 1730, and from 1730 to 1760 j thefe will ftrve 

the 
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the purpofc nearly as well as if they came down 
later, becaufe that period was -to the full as much 
complained of as any one fince ; and going fo far 
back will be the more fatisfaftory, as it will give 
the reader an idea of prices, compared with the rife 
of poor rates, in the period preceding the laft 
twenty years* 

From 1706 to 1730, mutton and \ 



htcfper ftone 
From I J 39 to 1760 . ^ 

The rife - • .. 

, Which is; per cent. 

From 1 706 to 1 730, pork ♦ 
1730 to 1760-^^- - 

The rife ^ - ^ 

Which is, p^r cent . ^ - 
Muton and beef t ^ 

Avfitz^c of the three 



r 
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I 
2 



20 
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2 
2 
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25 
20 
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•9 inquiry into the Prices of Wheat, tec. 1768. 
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From 1706 to 1730, wheat /^rquartcr i 15 oj 
1730 CO 17^0 - r - t 9 5i 

The fall - , . ^^ 

I 

- Which is, per ceni. • 

From 1706 to 1730, malt 
1730 to 1760 

The fall - • 

Which is, per cent. - 
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Now the queftion is, the cf^mparifon between a 
fall in wheat of 16^ and in malt of 6|, againft a Vife 
of meat of 22|. Every one knows, that with re- 
fped: to the confumption of the poor, wheat is of 
far greater confequence than meat, Infomuch that 
a fall in it of 1 6k per cent, cannot be eftimatcd lefs 
than 22| in meat/ I mud be allowed to think the 
difference n^uch greater ; however, if we take it 
only at that proportion, the average of thofe diffe- 
rent articles of tp^od is balanced : the fall in malt is 
not great, but uniting with that of wheat, it makes 
the equality of the two periods the more certain. 

From thcfe data I cannot apprehend (that one 
period relative 10 the confumption of the poor) is 
dearer than the other. It is true, wKeat, &:c. was 
high in particular years, and there were many cla- 
mours and much rioting ; bpt particular years are 
not the inquiry, for a rife in labour, or poor rates, is 
not for one, two, or three years, but for perpetuity : 
it is the average of many, therefore, that is alone 
to he regarded. 

The two periods appear to be equal ; but how diffe- 
rent has it been with poors-rates and labour ? The , 
price of the latter has been pretty regularly rifing ; 
in the laft 18 years the incrcafe is 2 s per cent, at the 
fame time that poor-rates have increafed 64 per cent. 
and in the period preceding in as rapid 9 manner, 
as appears from various minutes^ both thofe and 
labour extending in various inftances throughout 
the fame period, as thcfe now quoted of the prices 
of provifions, 

But whether thefe comparifons are minutely exa£t 
is not of confcq\iencc at prefent, becaufe it is from 
this flight iketch manifeft thtt the rife of laboqr 
has^ more than kept pace with that of provifions, at 
the fatne time that that of -rates has far outftrip-* 
ped it. 

This is a point of no flight importance. The 
diftreiies of the poor are in many mouths, and have 

beea 
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been fo conftant a flibjeft of late as capitally to affcft 
the greatpft public meafures ; but I will venture to 
.affert, that tbey are equally ill-underftood and mif- 
reprefented by the numerous writers who plume 
themielves on their humanity, becaufe they plead 
for removing the diftrefles of the poor by raifing 
the price of labour, finking that of provifions, and 
increafing poor-rates. 

That there are diftreAes among the poor, and 
fuch as ought to be alleviated, ho ffrnt will diFpute ; 
but they proceed not from thcjfc caufes. Their 
grand Iburcc is the application of that money to 
Tuperfluities, which ought to be, and formerly was^ 
expended in neceflTaries. I fliall for the prcfent 
name only tea and fugar, becaufe it is qniverfal 
throughout this tour, except, I think, in one fingle 
place. Wherever I came every body agreed in 
their aflertions on this head ; whether they were 
ibr or againft the poor in their arguments made 
no difference -, all united in the aflertion that the 
practice twice a day was Conftant, and that it was 
inconceivable how much it impoverifhed them. 
In very many pariflies they attributed their exorbi- 
tant rates folcly tp this luxury ; in many pariflie? 
does it reign un«ontrouled among thofc very fami- 
lies that receive regular and large allowances from 
the rates. , 

This is no matter of] trivial coftfeqijence ; no tran? 
.iitory or local evil: it is.univerfal and unceafmg; 
the amount of. it great. It is the principal caufe of 
high' rates and labour, without a correfponding re- 
lief .to the poor, and as fuch cannot be too fcrir 
.ou{ly,conridered,^ The flighted calculations, of which 
1 have K^d many given rne in various parts of the 
kingdom, are fufficient fo fliew that this fingle ar- 
^ticle cofts numerous families more than fufficient to 
itmove thofe rcardiftrefles, which they will fubmit 
to rather than lay afidc; their tea. And an objeft, 
fecmingly of little account, but in reality of infinite 
' , ^ importance, 
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rnrportance, is the cuftom coming in of men mak- 
ing tea an article of their food almoft as much a& 
women ; labourers lofing their time to come and go 
to the tea-table ^ n^jr, farmers fervants even de- 
manding tea for their breakfaft with the maids f 
which has been aftually the cafe in Eaft-Kenr. 

If the men come to lofe as much of their time at 
tea as the women, and injure their health by fa 
bad a beverage, the poor in general will find them- 
felves far more diftreflcd than ever. 

If the real diftrefles of the poor are in queftion \ 
if their pay will not properly maintain them ; if 
they are not cloathed in a warm and decent man- 
ner; well-lodged, and nouri(hed plentifully with 
wholefome food ; if the fick man has not 
wherewithal for cure, or the hand of death leave 
the widow and her orphans in diftrefs ; if unre- 
lenting time brings grey-hairs on the head of the 
mduftrious, without ftrength for fupport or (lore 
to refort to : in the name of God force the purfes 
of the rich, if humanity does not open them, .to 
relieve the wants of their fellow-creatures. Raifc 
the price of labour ; incrcafe your rates ; do what- 
ever the neceflity of the cafe requires : it is then 
humanity that fpeaks, nor is this a nation that 
wiH ever be derf to her call. Had it ever entered 
my heart to arraign the police of the kingdom for 
adminiftering comfort to poverty in diftrefs, I 
Ihould well have deferved the affaflinating ftrokes 
rnore than once levelled, but which I difdain too 
much to feel. ^ 

The man whotakcs the charitable virtues of hu- 
• inanity for his theme, is furc at leaft of being un- 
attacked on that head ; confequently, if he has any 
intcreftcd point to carry, any fecret motive of his 
conduft, he has nothing to do, but in the true hy- 
pocritical ftrain, to interweave the concealed idea 
with the plaufible covering, and ,mark him felt for 
an alttftcr of the rights of humanity, or a defcndef 

* , of 
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of the intcrcfts of the poor. I cannot but QOtiZt\Mt 
that this muft have been the cafe with feveral publi* 
editions, in which humanity and charity are fo inter- 
mixed with rates, labour, and provifions, that the 
reader may naturally take them all for fynonimous 
terms, and think the road to heaven is to difpenfe 
liberally to the poor •, no matter how, for whatpur- 
pofe, or in what manner. 

But I beg to be excufed from fuch wholefale 
dealing, and to keep clear from jumbling fuch 
different matters into the fame account. What is 
the objeft in view ? Is it merely to raife rates and 
labour, and fink provilions indifcriminately to alt 
the poor, till they may live idle as well as induf- 
trious ? Or, is it to reduce the neceflities of the 
poor to fuch a balance with their means of procur- 
ing them, that they may be comfortable and happy 
who are or have been induftrious ? If the latter is 
not the point, I am pcrfe<£tly in the dark. 

Now let us flightly examine the matter thus 
ftated. Suppofe the price of labour raifed, who 
will be the better ? I reply, not thofe who moll 
iX'ant it ; and this from the fa6ts of the prelent 
tour : not a fourth of the rile will go to thofe whofe. 
former low earnings mofi: demanded an increafe. 
Suppofe the poor-rates to rife, wiil that remedy the 
evil ? Not a jot ; thofe (it is very plain) arc dif- 
penfed by no rules of want or propriety, but are 
given to them who earn the greateft wages inftead 
of the leaft. But the price of provilions may be 
funk ? True \ but the fuppofuion muft be over 
"the whole kihgdom, not on divifion according to 
jieceflity, but a general average ; and I think I 
have proved fufficiently clear, that the variations 
will be as wild as the winds ; thofe who can hardly 
live would have no relief, and others who cam 
plentifully would be eafed to idlcnefs. Thefe fup- 
pofitions are not more capricious than the fadts have 
appeared to be throughout three- fourths of England. 

I Docs 
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Does not all this tend ftrongly to prove what h 
have remarked more thai! once before, that the 
poor laws of this kingdom are fo thoroughly de« 
fcflivc, that let the poor be ever fo dlftreflcd you 
cannot reliev; them with tolerable equality ; yoa 
muft fpend ten ihillings in mifchief, in order to lay 
out half-a-cfown efFcdually ? 

But hitherto I have taken the corner*ftone of the 
argument for granted, fuppofing that the poor are 
diftrelled through neceffity ; but the contrary, I 
aver. That fome few may be fo, nobody can de- 
ny ; but it would be the fame under the bed regu- 
lations that could poifibly be fi'amed, for human 
laws can never exclude exceptions ; but in fuch de- 
bates as this we muft reafon only on the mul- 
titude. 

Wants, I allow, are numerous ; but what name 
are we to give to thofe that are voluntarily embraced, 
in order tor indulgence in tea and fugar ? I again 
repeat, that this is not in reference to a few indivi- 
duals, it is to the point with the whole body of the 
poor. Rates are to rife enormoufly ; labour to do 
the fame ; and the prices of provifions are to be 
funk, contrary to all the laws of common fenfe $ 
for what ? Not to houfe, clothe, or fiipport your 
poor ', not to alleviate their (icknefs, Support their 
old-age, or fill their bellies with beef or pudding, 
but to enable them to drink tea. Labour has rifen 
25 percent, in 18 years, and rates 64. per cent, in 
the fame time, in order that the poor might drink 
tea twice inftead of once a-day. In> 20 jears more 
we may loolt for fuch another rife ; mod afluredly 
it will be, that, inftead of twice, they may have 
their tea thrice a-day. There is n6 clearer faft 
than that two perfons, the wife and one daughter, 
for inftance, drinking tea once aday, amounts, in 
a year, to a fourth of the price of all the wheat 
confumed by a family of five pcrfonss; twice a-day, 
one half: fo that thofe who leave off two tea- 

drinkings. 
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drinkings, can aBbrd to cat wheat at double the 
price (calculated at 6s. a bufhel). 

Under fuch circumftances, will any one com- 
plain of the price of wheat on account of the poor ? 
And who but an idiot will reflect on a man, for 
not feeing the propriety of heavily taxing the king- 
dom, that the poor may have th« greater plenty of 
tea and fugar $ for as to the neceflaries of life, all 
the rubbifti that has befen publiflied concerning their 
high prices, are continued firings of falfehoods and 
abfurdities. ^ 

I am no enemy to the ppor expending that mo- 
ney which their induftry earn$ in whatever they 
pleafe : let them drink Burgundy if they c'hufe ; 
but let it not be with money raifed by rates ; and 
let not the fools in politics harrangue on the .ncccf- 
fity of raifing the price of labour, that tea may 
fupply the place of milk, or that wine (bould befub- 
ftituted for beer: our anceftors taxed themfclvcs 
with other views. 

A very few fafts, well attended to, would open 
the eyes of thofe who do not voluntarily (hut them. 
The price of labour has rifcn more than provifions, 
fates have increafed enormoufly, and for no «fe but 
providing tea\ — I have a pretty clear idea of thefe 
two points, but they will admit of more decifivc 
proofs than I have given here *- 

PRUSSIA. The aftonifliing efforts made by 
his Pruffian majefly during the laft war, renders every 
particular concerning him interefling. < jThe fol- 
lowing political difquifition was written and pub- 
lifhed before the war began, and though in part it 
has been found contrary to events yet, as the king 
efcaped that war, and is now much more powerful 
than before^ the reflexions are perhaps as applicable 
as ever. 



• Farmer's Tour, Vol. IV. p. 558. 
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itwouIdbe.no difficult thing to (hew the reader that 
the revolutions in Ruffia« in Sweden, and in Holland, 
Were forefeen, and foretold fortie years before they 
happened -, but we wili confine ourfelves at prcfenc 
. to the points immediately Before us. And though 
all the world allows that there never was a cabinet 
more impenetrable than that of the prefent king of 
Pruflia, yet we fhall endeavour to (hew, that as our 
pad conjc6tures have not been altogether vain, fo 
we are able to guefs at what his politics may pro* 
duce in timetocome.. We were inclined to think that 
upon the conclufion of a general peace, that monarch 
might be induced to change his fyftem ; but upon 
feeing the peace concluded at Aix la Chapelle, and 
confidering the condudl of other powers, we are clearly 
of opinion that time is not yet come. We are fa* 
tisfied that the fchemes formed for abafing or cir- 
bumfcribing the power of this monarch, will have a 
contrary effedtj and that inftead of diminiihing, there 
is the higheft probability that they will increafe his 
power. We wiere always, and are ftill of opinion, 
that he might be detached from France; and that he 
will never be the dupe of France: but we fee no 
ground for fuppofmg that proper meafures have 
been taken to bring about the former, or that by 
the fteps he is now taking, he is in danger of fall- 
ing into the latter. 

He has great forces, large revenues, a genius ca- 
pable of conducting boch, and a moderation that 
V^ill rcftrain him from attempts fuperior to thefe. 
He khows perfeftly well the grandeur of the fove- 
reign muft be eftablifhed on the wellfare of the 
iubje<Sl; and this has excited him to Ihew the fame^ 
regard for the happinefs of his people, as for the 
cxtenfion of his own power, or rather has induced 
hinri to make the latter always fubfervient to the 
formen He is known to have an inclination to 
become a maritHne power, pr which is the fame 
thing in other words, ^^to enable his fubjefts to in- 
Vot. II. N crcafe 
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crcafc their wealth by their induftry, through thtf 
channels of foreign trade. Yet though there are 
many, and amongft them, perhaps fome ftatefmen 
who treat this as a chimera, yet we hold the diredt 
contrary, and are inclined to think that this mo- 
narch and Ixis fucceflbrs will aftually carry that 
point ; and we think fo, becaufe there is no great 
improbability in fuppofing that they may be fome . 
time or other mailers of a fca coaft, four or five 
hundred miles in extent. It would require more 
tinle, and more room than we have at prefent to 
beftow, to endeavour the explanation of this, fo 
as to bring it within the reach of every capacity : 
but whoever will confult the maps, confider the 
prefent ftate of things, and the vaft improvements 
in the power of an abfolute monarch to make, who 
knows what he is doing, and what is to be done to 
carry a favourite point, which is at the fame time 
his people's point as well as his own ^ I fay, who- 
ever will refleft on thele things, will not confider 
what we have advanced as a vifionary delufion. 

His views might certainly have been altered, hh 
mcafures changed, and his defigns otherways di- 
refled than they are. But then this did not depend 
entirely upon him, there muft have been a concur- 
rence in other powers to have brought this about v 
for to manage a wife prince, and one true to his. 
own jnterefts, he muft be (hewn that thofe who 
defire to have him for a friend and ally, have no 
intention to reftrain, no inclination to defeat the 
tneafures he takes for that purpole^ while they are 
not deftrudive or dangerous to them. To mani- 
feft a difpofition contrary to this,^ is fufficient ta 
give another biafs to his councils ; and when we fee 
a prince of the king of Fruflia's turn, continue 
armed at an irnmenfe expence, we muft conclude 
that he has fome great enterprize in view, which, 
whenever tinbe fliall difdofe, it w|jl alfo difcover 
that he took proper meafures for carrying that 

point> 
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point, whatever it is that thofe armaments were 
meant to compafs. 

The fituation of his Pruffiart rhajefty's territories^ 
is fuch as obliges him to have aconftant eye to the 
aflfairsof the North, where no power was ever pre- 
dominant, but his prcdeceflbrs fufFered for ic, and 
their dominions and eftates. With refpeA to the 
dukes of Courland they have been, generally fpeak- 
ing, clofely allied to the houfe of Brandenburg by 
marriage, which (hews the antient connexion of 
their incerefts. The province of Samogitia in Po- 
land, with the dutchy of Courland, divide the ducal 
Pruffia from the territories of the Czarina; and 
therefore in the prefent ftatc of things, it is but na- 
tural that the king of Pruffia (hould defire to fep 
the hands of the Polanders ftrengthened, and the 
inhabitants of Courland fet entirely fr;:e, becaufe 
he might then flatter himfelf, that in cafe at any 
time hereafter the troubles of Germany (hould re- 
vive, his territories would be fafe frofn any fudden 
invafion by the Ruffians, 

It is alfo very likely that he would be glad to 
annex what the Swedes ftill retain in Pomcrania, 
to the reft of that country which is already in his 
poffefllon, not from any jealoufy of the Swedes, 
or from a defire of aggrandizing himfelf at the ex- 
pence of his neighbours and allies, but on the 
fcore of convenience, and the better connexion of 
his eftates. We may from thence infer that he will 
never feek to procure this in any other than in an 
amicable way, and with the confent of the Swedes, 
in confideration of fonie kind of* equivalent or 
other, which may be alfo more acceptable to them. 
Ic may be, this acquifition is ftill at a great dif- 
tance,.and it may be alfo that the meafures which 
this great monarch has concerted in reference to 
the affairs of the North, will bring this about fooner 
than is generaUy imagined. But be that as it will, 
there is no queftion that whenever it is efFefted, 
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the power of Pruffia will^bc very much augmenti^d 
thereby, and the liberties of the empire will then, 
ftand in need of no guardian without the limits of 
Germany. While thefedefigns attrad the thoughts, 
and employ the hands of this adive prince, be will 
certainly maintain a good correfpoddence with all 
thofe powers that are neighbours to him, in refpedt 
to the reft of his dominions, which will leave the 
inhabitants of the United Provinces* at full liberty, 
to redrefs their own grievancts^ in their own man- 
ner, and to recover the amient flrengch and vigour 
of their government* in confequence of rcftoring 
that form under which it was firft confiitiited, and' 
for a long feries of years happily flouriihed. 

But whenever thofe ftrugglcs for power, wbkh 
at prefent embarrafs and diftraffc the potentates of 
the North fhall be, by negotiation or otherwife cpm- 
pofed, we have very little room to doubt that his 
niajeily of PruITia will again turn his views towards 
the countries of Cleves and Gueldrcs, and the prin- 
cipality of Eaft Friezland, where he has the very 
important and commodious port of Embden, to 
facilitate the fchemes he may form in favour of the 
commerce of his fubjeds, to which there is no 
doubt but he will apply himielf with equal induftry 
and fpirit, whenever the tranquility of Europe (hall 
bt fo thoroughly fettled as that he has no reafon 
to fufpeft his neighbours may force him fuddenly 
into a war, while his councils are wholly.taken up' 
in cultivating the arts of peace. His ^refting an 
Afiatic company, demonftraoes what we have ad- 
vanced to be truth. 

He will by that time have ferved himfelf to the 
utmoft of whatever affiftance France may have 
found it her intercft to give him, for mor<; than 
that fhe wilh never gtve^ and his ienfeof this wilt 
engage him not to perGft any longer ift chc pto- 
lecution of meafures acceptable to* the court of 
Verfailles, than tliey are conducive to the excfinfionf 
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,0r eftablifliment of his power and influence. He 
will then fee that independency, and the being at 
the head of the proteftant intereft in Germany, is 
fufficient to gratify his utmoft ambition, and to 
raife him to the higheft point of authority, by mak- 
ing him courted and refpeded by all his neigh- 
bours, and, as occafions offer, the umpire of all 
:their differences. 

Thefe are indeed Iputfuppofitions, but then fhey 
are built upon/olid and rations^ foundations ; where- 
as tbofe who fancy, that he will be fome time or 
Other fwailowed up by a great confederacy of power- 
ful neighbours, or defpoilcd of a great part of his 
^territories, are not able to ofier either fafts or ar^u- 
ments to countenance their opinions, fince hitherto 
^ehave never feen him attempt beyond his ftrength*. 
Notwithftanding the events of the laft war, this 
was politically juft, for that confederacy was Ton- 
trary to every idea in the fyftem of Europe, and at 
laft ended in fixing the Pruffian power on yet 
flronger foundations. The king is certainly in a 
furer and firmer fituation, than on the day the war 
began. 

R, 

REPRESENTATION (Of the colonies.) 
The fcheme of American reprefentarives, which 
was enlarged upon in a pamphlet publifhed by the 
jdireftion of the late Mr. Grenville, is thus refuted 
in an anfwer to it. 

But let us fuppofe the happy time arrived, when 
the author comes into the miniftry, and is to realize 
his fpeculations. The writs are ifTued for clefting 
members for America, and the Weft-Indies. Some 
provinces receive them in fix weeks, fome in ten,' 
fome in twenty. A veffel may be loft, and then 
fome provinces may not receive them at all. But 
let it be that they all receive them at once, and in 

• Prcfcnt State ©f Europe, p. 144. 
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the (horteft time. A proper fpace niuft be givep 
for proclamation. and for the eledlion, iome weeks at 
leaft. But the members are chofen, and if the lhip$ 
are ready to fail, in about fix more they arrive in 
London. In the mean time the parliament has fat, 
and bufincf3 far advanced wichqut American repre- 
fentatiyes. N^y, by this time it may happen that 
the parliament is diffolved, and then the men}ber^ 
(hip themfelves again, to be again elefted. The 
writs may arrive in America before the poor mem? 
bers of a parliament in which they never fat, can ar- 
rive at their feveral provinces. A new intereft is 
formed, and they find other members are chofen 
whilft they are on the high feaS. But if the writs 
and membet-s arrive together, here is at bed a new 
trial of (kill amongft the candidates, after one fet 
of them have well aired themfelves with their two 
voyages of 6poo miles. 

However, in order to facilitate every thing .to 
the author, we will fuppofe them all once more 
elefted, and fleering again to old England with a 
good heart, and a fair wefterly wind in ^heir ttern. 
On their arrival they find all in a hurry and buftle; 
in and out ; condolence and congratulation ; the 
crown is demifed. Ano!;her parliament is to be 
called. Away back to America again on a fourth 
ypyage, and to a third cleftion. Does the authof 
mean to make our kings as immortal in their per- 
fonal as in their political charafter ? Or whilft he 
bountifully adds to ^heir life, will he take from 
them their prerogative of diliolving parliaments, 
in favour of the American union? Or are the 
American reprefentatives to be perpetual, and to 
feel neither demifes of the crown, t\ox diflblutions 
of parliament ? 

But thefe things may b» granted to him, with- 
out bringing him much nearer to his point. What 
does he think of re-cledion ? Is the American 
ipember the only one who is not to take a place, or 
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t'he only one to be exempted from the ceremony of 
re-ele«flion ? How will this great politician prefervc 
the rights of eleftors, the fairnefs of returns, and 
the privilege of the houfe of commons, as the fole 
judge of fuch concefts ? Ic would certainly be ^ 
glorious fight to have eight or ten petitions, or 
doyble returns from Bofton and Barbadocs, from 
Phtladelphia and Jamaica, the members returned, 
^nd the petitioners with all their train of att rneys, 
folicitors, mayors, feleft men, provofl marfhals, and 
about five hundred or ^ thoufand witnefTes come to 
the bar of the hpufe of commons. Pofllbly we 
might be interrupted in the enjoyment of this 
plcafing fpeftacle if a war Ihould break out, and 
our conftitutional fleet loaded with members of par- 
liament, returning officers, petitioners, 'and wit- 
nefles, the eleftors and ' elefted (hould become a 
prize to the French.or Spaniards, ^nd be conveyed 
to Carthagena, or to La Tera Cruz, and from 
rh^nce, perhaps, to Mexico or Lima, there to re- 
main until a cartel fqr members of parliament can 
be fettled, or until the war is ended. 

In truth, the author has little ftvidied this bufi- 
nefs, or he might have knovj/n that fome of the 
tnoft confiderable provinces of America^ fuch for 
inftance as ConnejQ:icut and Maflachufets Bay, 
have not in ea^ch of them two men who can afford, 
at a diftaace from their own eftates, to fpend a 
thoufand pounds a year. How can thefe provinces 
be rcprefented at Weftminfter ? jf their province ' 
pays them, thqy ^re American agents wi;:h falaries, 
and not independent mecnbers of parliament. Jt i$ 
true, that foriperly in England members had fala- 
ries from their conftltuents ; but they all had fa- 
laries, and were all in this way on a par. If thefe 
American reprefentatives have no falaries, then they 
muft add to the lift of our penfioners, and depen-^ 
dants at court, or tbcy muft ft^rvc : there is no al- 
cernative. 

N 4 Enough 
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Enough of this vifionary union, in which ex- 
travagance appears without any fancy, and th^ 
judgment is (hocked vyithout any thing to refrcfU 
the imagination. It looks as if the author had 
dropped down from the moon, without any know- 
ledge of the general nature of this globe, of the 
general nature of its inhabitants, without the leaft 
acquaintance with the affairs of this country. Go* 
vernor X^ownal has handled the fame fqbjedl:. Tq 
do him juftice, he treats it upon far more rational 
principles of fpeciilation, and much more like a 
man of bufinefs. He thinks (erroneoufly, I con- 
ceive, but he does thinkj that our legiflative rights 
are incomplete without fuch a reprefentation. If 
is np wonder, therefore, that he endeavours by every 
means to obtain jt. Not like our author, who is al- 
wavs on velvet. He is aware of fome difficulties, 
^ and he propofes fome folutions. But nature is toQ 
hard for both thefe authors ; and America is, and 
ever will be, withoutaftual reprefentation in the houfe 
of commons : nor will any minifter be wild enough 
even to propofe fuch a reprefentation in parliament! 
however he may chufe to throw out th^t projcd, 
together with others equally far froni his re^l opi- 
nions, and remote from his defigns, merely to fall 
in with the different views, and captivate, trie aflfec- 
tions of different forts of men *. 

REPUBLIC. It is natural for a republic 
p have only a fmall territory \ otherwife it cannot 
long fubfift. In an extenfive republic there are 
men of large fortunes, and confequently of lefs 
moderation ; there are trufts too confidcrable to be 
placed in any fingle fubjed •, he has interefts of his 
own, he foon begins to think that he nAay be happy 
and glorious by oppreffmg his fellow citizens ; and 
that he may raife himfelf to grandeur on the riiin§ 
of his councry. 

* Obfervations on a late State of the Nation, p. icz. 
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In an eiictenfive repoblic, the public good is fa* 
f:n(iced to a thoufaad private views ; ic is fubor- 
dinate to exceptions, and depends on accidents. In 
a fmail one, the interefts of the public is more 
obvious, better underftood, and more within the 
reach of ipvery citizen ; abuics have left extent, and 
of courfe are lefs proteiSted. 

The IcTng duration of the republic of Sparta* 
)vas owing to her having continued in the fanK ex- 
tent of territory after all her wars. The fole ain^ 
of Sparta was liberty ^ and the fole advantage of 
her liberty, glory. 

It was the fpirit of the Greek republics, to be a$ 
contented with their territories, as with their laws. 
Athens was firft fired with ambition, and gave it to 
Laeedsemon ; but it was ^n ambition rather of 
icomoianding a free people, than of governing flaves^ 
rather of diirefting than breaking the union. All 
vas loft upon ftarting up of monarchy, a govern- 
n)ent whofe fpirit is more turned to increafe of 
dominion. 

Excepting particular circumftances, it is difficult 
for any other than a republican government to 
fubfift long in a fingletown. A prince of fo pet- 
ty a ft^te, would naturally endeavour to oppreft 
his fubjeds, becaufe his power would be great while 
tlfe means of enjoying it, or of caufing it to be re-* 
fpediied, would be inconfiderable. The confe- 
QUence is, he would trample upon his people. On 
the other haUd, fuch a prince might be eafily^ 
crulhed by a foreign, or even a domed ic force 1 
the people might every inftant unite and rife up 
againft him. Now as foon as the fovereign of a 
fingle town is expelled, the quarrel is over ; but if 
be has many towns, it only begins. 

Democracy, 

There is no great fliare of probity neceflary to 
fupport a monarchical or dcfpotic government. 

The 
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The force of laws in one, and the prince's arm in Ae 
other, are fufficient to direft and maintain the whole. 
But in a popular ftate one fpring more is neceflaryi 
namely virtue. 

What I have here advanced is confirmed by the 
vnai>imous tefiimony of hiftorians, and is extremely 
agreeable to the nature of things. For it is clear, 
^hat in a monarchy where he who commands the 
execution of the laws, generally thinks himfelf 
^bove them •, there is lefs need of virtue than in a 
popular goverment, where the perfon entrufted with 
the execution of the laws is fcnfible of his being 
fubjeft to their diredioa. 

Clear it is alfo that a monarch, who through bad 
advice, or indplence, ceafes to enforce the execution 
of the laws, may eafily repair the evil : he has on- 
ly to follow other advite,. or to fhake off this indor 
lerce. But when in a popular government there is 
a fufpenfion of the laws, as this can proceed only 
from the corruption of the republic, the ftate is 
certainly undone. 

A very droll fpeftacje it was in the laft century to 
behold the impotent efforts of the Englifli towards 
the eftablifhment of democracy. As they who had 
a fhare in the diredion of public affairs were void 
of virtufe ; as their ambition was inflamed by the 
foccefs of the moft daring of their members, (Crom- 
well) as the prevailing parties were fucceffively 
animated by the fpirit of faftion, the government 
was continually changing : the people, amazed at(p 
siany revolutions, irl vain attempted to ere<5t a com- 
monwcaltb. At length when the country had un- 
dergone the moft violent (hocks, they were obliged 
to haVe recourfe to the very government they had 
fo wantonly profcribed. 

The politic Greeks, who -lived under a popular 
government, knew no other fupport than virtue. 
The modern inhabitants of that country are intirely 

taken 
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taken up with manufaflures, commerce^ finances, 
opulence, and luxury. 

When virtue is baniftied, ambition invades the 
minds of thofe who are difpofed to receive it, and 
avarice poffefles the whole community. Tfie ob- 
jefts of their defires are changed ; what they were 
foiid of before is become indifferent ; they were 
free while under the reftraint of laws, but they 
would fain now be free to a6t againit law ; and as 
each citizen is like a flave who has run away from 
his mafter, what was a maxim of equity he calls 
rigour*, what was a rule of adion he ftiles con* 
ilraint ; and to precaution he gives the name of 
fear. Frugality, and not the thirfl of gain, now 
pafles for avarice. Formerly the wealth of indi- 
viduals conftituted the public treafure ; but now 
this 13 become the patrimony of private peribns. 
The members of the common- wealth rioi: in th^ 
public fpoils, and its ftrength is only the power of a 
few, and the licentioufnefs of many. 

Athens was pofTefTed of the fame number of 
forces when Ihe trivimjiied fo glorioufly, and when 
with fo much infamy (he was enflaved. She bad 
|wenty thoufand citizens when fhe defended the 
Greeks againft the Periians, when (he contended for 
empire with Sparta, and invaded Sigily. She ha4 
twenty thoufaod when Demetrius Phalereus .num« 
bered them^ as flaves are told by the head in the 
market place. When Philip attempted to lord it 
over Greepe, and appeared at the gsite^ of Athens, 
flie had even then loft nothing but time. We may 
fee inDemofthenes how difficult it was to awake her: 
fhe dreaded Philip, not as the enemy of her liberty, 
but of her pleafures. (" They had pafTed a law 
which rendered it a capital crime for any one to 
propofe applying the money defigned for the thea- 
tres, to military iervicc.") This famous city, which 
had withftood fo many defeats, and after having 

been 
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jbeep fo often deftroyed, had as often rifen out of 
htr afhes, was overthrown at Chaefonea, and at one 
blow deprived of all hopes of refource. What docs 
it avftil har that Philip fends back her prifoners, if 
he does not retyra her men ? It was ever after as 
^afy to triumph over the Athemiin fotcesj as it bad 
been difficuit to fubdue her virtue. 

How :wts it poffible fpr Carthage to maintain 
her ground ? When Hannibal, upon bis being 
made* praetor, endeavoured to hinder the trtagi- 
ftrates from plundering the public, did they not 
.complain of him to the Romans ? Wretches #hp 
would fain be ^citizens without a city, and beholden 
ft>r their riches to their very deftroycrs ! Rome food 
infiflied upon having three hundred of their princi- 
pal citizens as hoftages ; (he obliged them neit td 
fiirrender their arms and fhips 5 and then fte de* 
clared war. Frbmi the defperate efforts of this de- 
fencelcfs city, one may judge of what Ihe imight havi 
performed in her full vigour, and affifted by virmc. 

AsRisTocA^cv. 

As- yktut is neceflfery in ^ popular goverAment. 
it is reqiaifite aflfo under an ariftocracy. Trufc it 
k, that m the lattet it is nfot fo abfolutelv req^ifit^. 

The ptopk^ whb in refpeQi to the rtobihty, are 
the fffme as t%t fubjf^s with' regard to a fbonarch, 
are reftr&ined by their Itfws. They havd th^refoUd 
left oecafion for virtue, thtfti thel people in ^ demor 
crncy. But how a^e the nobility to be' reftrmned ? 
They who are t?a execute the laws againft their col- 
leagues, and will immediately perceive they arc 
afting againft themfelves. Virtue is therefotie ne- 
eeffary in this body, from the very nature of the 
coftftit43tion. 

An arfftocratical government has tfn inherent 
vigour*, unknown to democracy. The nobles form 
a body, who by their prerogative, and for their own 

particular 
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particular intereft, reftrain the people ; it is fufH-^ 
cient that there are laws in being to fee them cKk- 
cutcd. 

But eafy as it may be for the body of the nobles 
to reftrain the people, it is difficult to reftrainr thems 
felves. Such is the nature of this conftitutioi>, that 
it ieems to fubjc6i: the very fame perfons to thei 
pcywer of the laws, and at the fame. time to eioempt 
them. 

Now fuch a body as this can reftrain it&lf only 
two ways ; cither by a very eminent virtue, which 
pots the nobility in fome meafure on a level with 
the people, and may be the meams of forming: 2 
great republic •, or by an inferior virtue which puts 
them at leai^ upon a level with obe another, and 
on this their prefervation depends. 

Moderation is therefore the very foul of this go- 
vernment ; a moderation I mean founded on vir- 
tue, not that which proceeds from indolence aird 
pufillanimity. 

REVENUE (Public.) Public revenue railed 
in Englanc}, by the long parliament, November 
1640, to November 1649. 

The fubfidies 
Thjc afooies' 

Tonnage and potsnda^e 
Captives 

Sale of;- Iriflx lands 
Contributions: foe Irifli? 
proteftants 3 

Polices for defence of J 

partiicalait co\mties. 3 
Excife$^ 
Duty ou coab 
Ditito on currants 
Sequeftations of eftates 
Poftagc of lettejrs 
WineKcenccs 

Compofition 



/. 


s. 


d. 


600,000 








32,780,721 


13 





5,700,000 








102,000 





a 


1^322,500 








180,000 





. 


4,141,088 


8 





10,200,000 





. 


850,000 








51,000 








6,044,924 


'7 


Q 


301,000 





* 


312,200 









i 

i 



I 
I 
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CompoGtion for court of 

wards 
OfEces'to public fervice 
Vintner's delinquency 
Compofitions for cftates 
Sale of Engliih lands 
Settled out of . gentle- 

men's eftates to pay P 

Palatine 
Compound with Irifhde 

linquents 
Charge of juffiice fix years 
To the houfe of com- 1 

mons, fourteen years > 

comes to j 

Free gifts to the faints, I 

viz. in money > 

In offices 
In eftates per annum 

Total 



ijOCOjOOo b 

850,000 o 

4000 o 

1,277,226 o 

«5>38o,687 3 



1,000,000 

Ij200,000 

. 754547^ 



1688 William 

1689 

1690 

1691 

1692 

1 69 J 

1694 

1695 

1696 

1697 - 

1698 

1699 

1700 



i 





b 



III 



85,000 o 



o 

O 

o d 



679,800 








306,110 








189,36/J 

( 








^•95j3» 2,095 


I 


Hi 


Revolution. 






/. 


s. 


d. 


2,743,142 


6 


2 


3*768,191 


10 





2,651^702 • 


18 





1,816,702 


18 





2,000,000 





^ 


5,588,506 


5 


10 


5,413,709 


11 


I 


8,161,469 








5,600,000 








5,184,015 


I 


Hi 


1,484,015 








1 ,000,000 








2,620,000 


. 
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701 

702 Anne 

703 
704 

yo6 

707 

708 

709 . 

710 

711 

712 

713 

7IM George I. 

716 

717 

718 

719 

720 

721 r 

722 

723 

724 

725 
726 

727 George II. 

728 

729 

730 

731 
732 

733 

734 

735 
736 

737 

738 - 



6,913,628 


15 


51 


3,887,630 








'4,200,000 








4,914,888 


, 3 


3§ 


5,282,233 


17 


2 


6,142,381 


15 


6f 


6, 1 89,067 


15 


6i 


6,868,839 








6,896,552 


9 


"i 


16,246,325 








6,304,6 1 5 


16 


9J- 


3,400,000 








3, 100,000 








7.3i7»75» 


»5 


6i 


3>2»i»3i3 


I 





2,229,514 


3 




^^775^5^9 


3 


21 

* 


2,742,000 


17 


lO?' 


2,920,264 


.13 


8 


2,719,412 


10 


9 


^^H7>7S9 


8 


2f 


1,730,744 


'9 


5^ 


1,782,212 





It 


3,282,328 


6 


7i 


3,173,287 


12 


oi 


5»544>594 


2 


2i 


3>540>478 


10 


4t 


3y53°*7^^ 


12 


ii 


3,826,825 


7 


oi 


2,883,180 


2 


5^ 


2.887,943 


6 


If 


3,989,689 


II 


lOX 


3,269,000 








'3>3 80,565 


6 


10 


3,269,000 








3,769,000 








2,908,506 


9 


9 






«739 
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f 


t 


/. 


i. 


Jl 


J 739 


4,097,83^ 


t 

II 


io| 


1740 


5»039.»oi 


18 


•3I 


1741 


64188,065 


II 


5. 


1742 


- - , 6,119,157 


^3 


10^ 


1743 


- 6,624,065 


II 


5. 


«744 


- - , - 6,609,310 


5 


i| 


»745 


•^ - 7.303.o6£ 


II 


5 


1746 


9,400,574 


iq 


7 


>747 


*■ - 10,088,0^5 


II 


5 


1748 


- - 8,018,007 


4 


4 


"749 


4.313.730 





5I 


1750 


5.175.023 


II 


7 


^751 


4,178,459 


18 


If 


1752 


2,422,911 


8 


41- 


1753 


3.077.897 


15 


8f 


'754 


4,256,90^ 


5 


o| 


1755 


- , - 7,427,261 


5 


7 


trs^ 


8,689,051 


19 


7 


»757 


11,079,7^2 


6 


Id 


i75^ 


12,991,246 





10 


^759 


- - 16,130,561 


9 


8 


1760 < 


George III. - ^S-^^SZ-.S'i-'^ 


9 


11 


1761 


i 8^^55,7 50 


2 


71 


1762 


^4^199^375 


16 


t) 


« 


* I. 408,898,369 


6 


'4l 


1763 


^ ■^ 


' 




1764 








1765 








1766 


■ 


- 




17^7 








1768 
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felVERS (navigable.) By an accotint kfept of 
tutting the i^cw canal at Cheftcr, in the year 1 735, 
it appears^ tbat a canal dug iqo feet wide at top^ 
6 feet deep, and 66 wide at bott0ni, colt 28 i* 
every 10 feet, which amounts to 709/. 4i. pef- 
mile ; that 'the eXpence of that canal, 20 miles, did 
jiot exceed 17000/. but for a canal from the Trent 
to the Severn, half thefe dimenfions will anfwer ajl 
purpofes. 

A barge 1 20 feet long, 15 feet broad, and draw- 
ing 2 feet water, is equal in weight to 3600 cubic 
feet ; each foot cubic weighing 70 pounds, amounts 
to 252^000 pounds Weight ; this barge, if drawa 
with 6 horfcs, will carry 126 tons, with 2 feet 
water, or very littk more. 

RUSSIA. The power that moft attracts the 

attention of Europe at preCent is that of Kuflla ^ 

.anrd it muft be confcfled that empire has rifen in a 

manner very furprizing, and hitherto has (hewn 

none but marks of rifing : the day of her meridian 

! rooft affuredly is not yet come. 

There is a Ruffian influence fpreading through 
the northern kingdoms, which looks much like an 
. increafe of power, and the affairs of Poland are jgft 
fuch as an ambitious fovereign of Kuffia would 
vvifh for : a concatenation of events which, joined 
with their late great fucccflcs againft the Turks, 
may have confcquences much beyond the ideas 
commonly embraced at prefent. It is not a power 
well knit together in its limbs for the threatening 
liniverfal enipire -, but its growth, without any f^ch 
magnitude, may be the caufe of nauch trouble 10 
the reft of Europe. 

Well fituated, and very populous provinces, fill- 

. cd with induftry, cultivation, and riches, have ever 

. been the fource of the power of the great empires, 

and of thofe kingdoms that havejuftly alarmed the 

world with ideas of fuch. . But when a nation by 

Vol. IL 6 conquefts 
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conquefts adds dominions, whofe confcrquence Is 
greater than the original, there can never be a good 
union of the parts; but, on the contrary, a diffo- 
nance and divifion in manners, language, temper, 
&c. that muft (hake the whole to the foundations 
on the leaft failure of fuccefs. If the progrefs of 
great power be traced from the beginning of the 
world to the prefent day, I do not think there can 
be any reafon to dread the utmoft that ever can be 
accompliflied by the Ruffians, 

I have feen a manufcript relation of a plan for 
improving the vaft dominions of the Ruffians, which, 
it is affirmed, I know not how truly, has been 
debated in the councils of her imperial majefty ; 
and fome edidls, fince iffiied, (hew an approbation 
of it, and give fome reafons to fuppofe, when a 
peace happens, that it will be more confidered. 

The principal propofition is, to draw all the in- 
habitants from the northern and caftern parts of the 
empire, and plant them in the fouthcrn provinces, 
which extend from Poland to the Euxine and Caf- 
pian Seas, to people fully the trad to the fouth^ 
weft of Peterfburg and Mofcow, particularly the 
Ukraine, Little and Crim Tai^tary, and all the pro- 
vinces on the two feas ; to unite them with luch 
conqu«fts as may be made from the Turks, leav- 
ing all Siberia, the Tartarian and northern trads, 
fo manyabfolute defarts. * 

It is aflcrted that the cmprefs has t^venty millions 
of fubjefts, but is unable to draw from them a force 
proportioned, by reafon of their being fcattercd 
over fuch immenfe countries. 

The idea is as bold a one as could be conceived ; 
for the fouthern trafts of the empire are well known 
to confift of as fertile trads of land as any in Eu- 
rope 5 all the prodiidtions of agriculture that are ex- 
ported from Ruffia, particularly hemp and flax, 
being the produce of the Ukraine ; the fouthern 

tra&s 
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Irads of the Don and theWolgaare ^ moift rich foil ; 
thofe on the Euxine and Cafpian feas fome of chem 
dryer and more hilly, but wonderfully adapted to 
cultivation : and the provinces now conquered from 
the Turks, and which it is not doubted but the 
cmprefs* will retain, having caufed the oaths of al- 
legiance to be adminiftred to all the inhabitants as 
faft as (he conquered them. All thefe provinces 
are fome of the richeft and moft fruitful in Europe, 
and if they were peopled on .this, or any plan, would 
form an empire much more powerful than the Ruf- 
fian is at prefent. 

But the fituation of this tra<5t of country is, if 
any thing, more important than the richnefs of 
the foil. It prcferves the communication with the 
Baltic, including the province of Livonia, &c, and 
the city of St. Peterfburg, with all the traft between 
them and the Euxine, which borders on Poland, 
Lithuania, arid Turkey. Thus the great ftrengch 
of the empire would be concentered in that part 
where attacks could alone be apprehended, where 
it might be ufed with the greatj?ft probabilicy of 
making acquifitions of importance, with the vaft 
advantage of being ready for fuch wars, without 
defarts ot a thoufand miles to penetrate, which has 
always hitherto been the cafe. 

But relative to future operations againft the 
Turks, the importance of thete fouthern tradts, be- 
ing filled with people and cultivated, is immenfe; 
,the greateft f^cquifitions which the Ruffians can 
look to, even in thdr boldeft fucceflcs, are the Eu* 
ropean provinces of the Turkifh empire. This ac- 

guifition indeed might move the jealoufy of the 
rerman potentates to fo great a degree, as to ren- 
der it next to impoffible to be made ; but never- 
thelefs the views towards it may remain the fame, 
. and the confequences of it debated. 

Such an acquilition, while the fouthern provinces 
of the Ruffian empire remain defaru, would be 

O a comparatively 
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comparatively of fmall confcquence ; for while the 
iaimenfe traas between Mofcow and the Niefter arc 
wades, the more fouthern coriquefts would be as it 
Were cut oflffrom the main body of the empire, and 
at fuch a diftance, that all idea of contiguity and 
compaftnefs would be deftroyed ; whereas if the 
vaft defarts of Siberia and the northern trafts of the 
empire were negledled, and thefe more valuable 

' provinces peopled, the whole weight and force of 
the empire would bear immediately upon Turkeys 
and readily unite the conquefts with the original. 
. The great objedt would be to extend the empire 
to the Mediterranen fca, fo as to poffcfs in one con- 
tinued traft of cultivated country all the provinces 
that bordered on that Tea, and extended to the 
Euxine, Cafpian, and Baltic, which would certain* 
ly comprehend a traft iituated in the moft advaii- 
tageous manner for ^wealth and power that can pof* 
fibly be imagined. 

Thefe, it muft be confefled^ are vaft plans df 
greatnefs ; but they do not feem to be impoflible, 
or even improbable. There is in the Turkifli pro- 
vinces of Europe a principle of infecurity that has 
never been changed *; it is, the bulk of the inhabi- 
tants being Greeks, the remains of the anticj^t 
Greek empire of the Eaft, which was overthrown 
by the Turlcs under Mahomet II. a governing peo- 
ple, that do not mix and become one with ttie 
peopled governed, muft ever be infecure. M6h« 
tefquieu has illuftrated this maxim by many in- 
Ilances much to the purpofe. 

The Greeks, throughout the Tur^cifh European 
provinces, arc very numerous ; milcrably oppreflid 

" Dy the Turks ; different from them in manners, 
language, and religion; of the Greek churchy 

^ whereof the fovereigns of Ruflia are the head, ahd 
to whom^ fince Peter the Great's time, they have 
conftantly turned their eyes for fupport : a fpeci- 

men 
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pfien of this has be^n feen in the quick and aftive 
fubmiffion of the provinces of Walachia and Mol- 
davia to the Ruflians, and their flocking in crowds 
with the greateft hafte to fwear allegiance to the 
cmprefs as their fovereign. The Greeks of the Mo^ 
rea were likewife the fame, and ihewed the fame 
cagernefs to take arms the moment they were coun- 
tenanced by a foreign power. 

This is a circumftance incredibly favourable to 
the Ruffians ; they have the advantages of fighting 
in a country where every peafant is a friend, and 
whatever acquifitions they make, will be of a peo- 
ple who wifh to be their fubjeds : fuch acquifitions 
.are in their nature fecure, and not liable to thofe 
revolutions which are pretty fure to happen when 
all the power that is ufed is founded in force alone, 
Acquifitions under fuch circumftances are infinitely 
defirable to Rufija, at their fituation brings them 
nearer to the Mediterranean, and gives them the 
full command of the Black Sea. 

The probable event of the prefent war is clearly 
the deftruftion of the Turkilh power in Europe^ 
as far, [at leaft, as the circumftances hitherto men- 
!tioned prognofticate 5 but if the German powers 
unite, in drder to prevent fuch a vaft accefiioh to 
the Ruflians, then the turn of afiairs cannot be coti- 
jeftured, but they would probably terminate very 
differently. European Turkey would be a vaft ad- 
dition to the Mufcovite power ; but I do not think 
^ it would pave the way by any means to univerfal 
' empire. The Grand Signior, driven into Afia, and 
probably at peace, or more likely a truce, with Ruf* 
fia, would be at leifure to deftroy the rebels of 
figypt, and unite all the power of his Afiaitic terri- 
tories. When he was fomewhat recovered, the war 
/would again break out with Ruflia ; for we may be 
'certain tnat the Turks would never leave Europe 
without infinite contention to return, »nd endlefs 
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wars 5 nor could the Ruffians well think of pufhing 
their conqucfts far upon the Turks in Afia, from 
tbediftance and vaft cxtentof thofc provinces,twhfch 
would involve them in greater mifchiefs than the 
power of their enenaies. Thus the acquifition «f 
European Turkey would bring with it the attend- 
ance ot a perpetual war, in which great fuccefs would 
roufe all Perfia and Arabia to arms, and certainly 
excite fuch a jealoufy in the European potentates a^ 
to lay the foundation of a ftorm too general for the 
power of the Ruffians to adventure. 

Thfe acquifition, therefore, with a view to uni- 
verfal monarchy, would undoubtedly fail of its 
end; but if undertaken and purfued upon more 
moderate principles, with a view to enlarge the 
wealth and trade of the empire, rather than making 
it a mere ftep to further concjuefts, it would theti 
prove of infi.jtc importance, and be the means of 
difFufing commerce, manufaftures, riches, and po- 
pulation, over all thofe fouthern provinces \ the 
confequence of which I have already explained. 
All the products of thefe fertile trafts would bp 
conveyed by water <iirc6t!y to Conftantinople with 
the ut;moft facility ; all the hemp and flax> which 
now take fuch a vaft circuit to get to St. Peterfburg, 
would have a ready water-carriage to the Mediter- 
ranean : add to this, that European Turkey pro-'^ 
duces numerous very valuable commodities, which, 
with fuch incjuftry as the Ruffians have- exhibited 
fince the time of the great Peter, would alone open 
a trade in their ports which they have been far 
enough from poffeffing fince the dominion of the 
Turks. The. connexion of the three feas, the Me- 
diterraneaw, the Euxine, and the Cafpian, with the 
poflxffion of the rich provinces adjacent, would 
open a trade in thofc regions which would probably 
draw all the riches of Perfia to it. . 

Thefe circumftances could not fail enlarging, in 
a very great degree, the commerce of the Ruffian 

empire. 
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empire, and they would probably increafc their na- 
val power in proportion. Here comes the queftion. 
Where lies the intereft of England in fuch reva- 
lutions? 

In whatever light we view thefe fuppofed con- 
quefts, I do not fee any reafon to dread the power 
of Ruflia by fea, from thence, equalling that of 
England. They might gain immcnfe wealth by 
their fale of produfts, and add much to their Ihip- 
ping, without fuch a degree of naval power being 
the confequence. The marine ftrength of Holland 
and England did not arife from the fale of produfts, 
but the one from being for an age the carriers 
of the whole world, and the other from carr/ing 
on great commerce in every quarter 6f tlje globe, 
and having the fole fupply of the moft advantage- 
ous colonies the world ever knew. The greateft 
empires upon earth, whofe riches and produfts arc 
immenfe, do not therefore poffcfs naval power, 
which depends on an union of circumftances very 
different from, and almoft incompatible with, great 
power by land. To whatever pitch of greatnefs the 
Ruffians may arife, it will undoubtedly be by land, 
not by fea; and, confideringour alliance, I may fay 
natural alliance, wirh that empire, we have great 
reafon to expert advantages, rather than evils, from 
their fucceeding the Turks in Europe, who have fo 
long, in the way of commerce, been fuch faft 
friends to.the French, and occafionally fo inarms. 

What may happen in a diftant period is very 
difficult to conjcfture, and very little to the pur- 
pofe. The naval power of England will fall into 
the loweft decay of itfelf, without the fuperior 
power of any nation being able to haften it -, when 
a train of miferable politics has driven the Ameri- 
cans, before their time, to independency, the trade 
of this country will fink, and with it that naval 
power Mvhich was created by . it. When fuch a pe- 
riod arrives, it will matter very little to this nation 

O 4 whether 
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vrhether the Ruflians have an hundred or a thoufahd 
fail of the line ; but as to their being formidable to 
us while we prefcrve the power we poffefs at prefent, 
it is a vain idea *. . 

The houfe of Hblftein will very foon occupy all 
the Aronesjn the North, and confequently appear 
one of the moft confiderabfe families that has beeii 
known in Europe, The houfe of Oldenbourg, of 
which are the prefent royal family of Denmark, is 
the fame with that of Holftein, The king of 
Sweden, who certainly owes his dignity to the inter- 
pofition of the Czarina, is the near relation, and as 
fuch, was the adminiftrator of the dominions of the 
duke of Holftein, now grand duke and heir of Ruf* 
fia. Prince Auguftus of Holftein may poflibly ob- 
tain the duchy of Courland j and if that fhould ever 
happen, this houfe will be truly formidable ; and if 
all Its branches unite, their interefts muft. neceffa- 
Tily have a great influence on the general affairs of 
Europe : fuch an influence as our modern politic 
tDians feem not to have fufficiently conCdered, but 
which, I conceive, will daily difplay itfelf tnore and 
piore. [" Printed in 1752, fince which fevcral 
jevents have happened feemingly contradifbory to 
this author's ideas ; but they are rather tranfitory» 
the material part of the obferyatioi) remains jiift f-**] 

s. 

I 
ft 

A R D I N I A, (King of.) — The territories of 
this monarch arc very far from being excenfive 1 
ut it muft be allowed that they are very populous, 
and the people pf Savoy and of the valleys are natu- 
rally martial, fo that, Under the two laft reigns, a 
very confiderable army of regular troops has been 
fionftantly kept up, and the king can never be at a 

* * 

♦ Letters cdncerning'the prefent State of England, p. 183. 
f Prefent State of Europe, p. 36* 
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J9fs to bring forty or fifty thoufand men into the 
field when occafion requires it. This force is in- 
deed nothing in compartfon of that of France and 
^pain, but it will appear very confiderable when com* 
pared with the ftrength of other Italian princes. Be^- 
fides this, the fortrefles of Piedmont are in fo good 
order, that his Sardinian majfefty can always make ii 
iland till he is ftipported by the Auflrians, which 
he muft be fo long as they defirc to preferve their 
dominions in Italy. 

Upon thefe principles, therefore, we may fafely 
lay it down, that though his revenue is not fb large 
^s that of the Great Duke, yet he is one of the 
greateft powers in Italy, and is juftly cfteemed fo 
by his neighbours, his allies, and his enemies. 

With refpeft to the hdufe of Bourbon, though it 
SviU^be always decent and proper for his Sardinian 
piajefty to preferve for it a juft- meafure of refpeft 
and complaifance, yet as his fafety muft perpcta- 
)illy depend upon <he greatnefs of his own ftrcngthf 
and the limitation of their power, fo it can never 
become either requifite or agreeable to him to enter 
into any clofe alliance with that family, the aggran- 
dizing qf which muft be always, if not at his ex- 
pence, atthcrifque ofhis fecuritjr. There are a!fo 
*good reafons to believe that France will not eafily 
be drawn to quarrel with a prince, who l^eeps,' as 
}t were, the gates of her dominions, and who may 
be juftly ftiled a terror to her, while (he is fo to all 
the reft of her neighbours ; for, without doubt, if 
the king of Sardinia were thoroughly provoked, 
' and the hoiife of Auftria at full liberty to fupport 
him> he might carry his arms either into Dauphiny 
or Provence, or perhaps into both at the fame rime, 
piore efficacioufly than in the laft or the preceding 
war ; in botli which, however, irruptions on this fide 
have brought the French monarchy into circum- 
ft4nces pf ycrjr grc^t (Jiftrcfs. 

$ As 
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As to the maritime powers ^ they arc, though at 
a diftance, the natural and conftant allies of the 
monarch of whom we are fpeaking, becaufe their 
anterefts and his are the fame ; and if a good port 
could be made in the county of Nice, capable of 
adnwtting men of war,, he would quickly be able, 
not only to maintain his own freedom, but alfo to 
proteft the liberty ajid independency of Italy againft 
all invaders, and though he would not be, even 
then, in a capacity of giving law to others. 

Since the alliance between France and Auftria, 
this prince has been in a more dangerous ficuatioA 
than ever his family experienc^ed before, and yet no 
ill efFefts have refulted from it, fufficiently great 
for him to feel ; but this may be attributed to that 
alliance finding their hands full with a quarrel with 
England and Pruflia, that would afford them no 
opportunity of involving Italy in flames* Other 
occafions may arife, and probably will, in which 
this alliance may turn out extremely inconvenient 
to him. France, Spain, and Auftria, in clofe con- 
jundion, will doubtlefs think rather of didating to 
Sardinia than of treating with her ; and her power 
will be infufEcient for refiftance, without afllftance. 
In cafe the affairs of Italy come to fuch a crifis, the 
other Italian potentates ought certainly to eilterinto 
theclofefl connection with his Sardinian majefty, at 
the fame time that the maritime powers would be 
bound, by all the rules of prudence, to fupport and 
protedl fuch a league of defence j nor could the 
Switzers, with any appearance of political fagacity, 
allow the Sardinian monarch, or the other fmaller 
powers of Italy, to be oppreffed by a league whofe 
luccefs could not fail of becoming formidable to 
themfelves. And we may alfo obferve, that his 
Pruflian majefty would find his intereft too nearly 
at ftake to allow Auftrian conquefts in Piedmont. 
In cafe, therefore, the alliance between France, 

Spatn^ 
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Spain, Auftria, Naples, Parma, Tufcany, &Ci 
ihould aim at opprefling the ftates of Italv, Eng- 
land, Holland, Switzerland, Venice, the Pope, &c. 
and all Germany, except the Auftrian dominion^i 
would have an intereft in a firm, and vigorous op- 
pofition. 

SAXONY. This eleftorate was, in the laft 
century, confidcred as the head of the proteftant in- 
tereft in Germany, and made a very difFerrnt figure 
-from what it has done fince. This has been owmg 
to two principal caufes : firft, the vaiT: increaf of 
power in .the houfe 'of Brandeqbourg ;* and, fe- 
condly, ' to the eleftor of vSaxony becomings Ro- 
man catholic. A fucceflion of very able princes 
carried the Pruflian power to a heigiit really aito- 
nifhing ; while a fet -f weak ones depr fltrd the m- 
terefts of the houfe of Saxony. IS'oi could it well 
be on any fcore, but that of^eJigion, which induced 
the late eledors to throw themfelves fo much into the 
arms of Auftria, ^ power they had more reafon to 
fc4r than Pruflia, This miftak^n tonduft, which 
laid themfelves open to a ref ntirient they were un- 
able to face, ruined their dominions, making every 
part of Saxony the theatre of a confuming war, 
which has given it fo fevere a wound that a cen- 
tury's repofe will fcarcely recover it, and at the fame 
time lett the eleftor the name only of his former 
power ; for his dominions are miferably depopulated; 
tiicir trade and manufaftures fled ; their agriculture 
in ruins ; and the public revenues and force of the 
ftate reduced proportionably. Twice has the houfe 
of Saxony committed the great error of negotiating 
in prejudice of Pruflia, and being at the fame time 
iJerencelefs againft her arms. 

SHIPS. Two Ihips of unequal fwiftnefs do not 
perform their voyage in a time proportioned to their 
fwiftnefs. Slownefs is frequently the caufe of much 
greater flowncfs. When it becomes neccflary to 

follow 
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follow the coailsy and to be inteflantly in a difk- 
rent ppQtion i when they muft wait for a ^ir wind 
to get out of a gu|ph, and for another to proceed ; 
a good failer takes the advantage of every favour- 
able moment, while the other ftill contipues in a 
difficult fituacion, and waits many days for another 
change. Great difadvantages attend (hips that are 
xnade ufe of in ports of little depch of watef. Such 
are thofe of Venice, and even all Italy in geiiecal^ 
(but Sicily has excellent ports) of the Baltic, and 
of the province of Holland. Their ihips, which 
ought to be able to go in and oyt of port, 
are built round and broad at the bottom; while 
thofe of other nations, who have gpod harbours, 
are formed to (ink deep into the water. This me* 
chanifm renders thefe laft mentioned ye(Iels able to 
fail much nearer to thewipd, while the firil can 
rhardly fail, except the wind be nearly in the poop. 
A Aiip that finks deep into the water fails towards 
.the fame (ide with almoft every wind : this proceeds 
from the re&ftance which, the ve(rel, whilft driven 
with the wind« meets with from the water, from 
which it receives a ftrpng fupport ; and from the 
length of the veiiel, . which prefents its fide to the 
.wind, while, from the form of ^he helm, the prow 
is turned to the point propofed ; fo that (he can f^l 
very near to the wind, or, in other words, very 
near the potnt from whence the wind blows. ,But 
when the hull is round and broad at the bottom* 
and coqfequently draws little water, it no longer 
finds this (leady fgpport : the wind drives the ve(^ 
fcl, which is incapable of refiftance^ and can rua 
then but with a./nnall variation from .the poinc 
oppofite to the wind *. 

Dimenfionsof aiirft-rate (hipvPf war> the Royal 
• Sovereign, built at Woolwich, 1701, 

JLength of the |a6farel to the. head, 210 feet;, 

f_ L'Efpnc d^s hove, Tom* IL p. 34* 
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Guns, i lb. M 

The min, fall complement, itsQ. 

Breadth, 50 feet. » . 

Tons, !2©oo*. 

The full tread, 158 feet. 

Draught of water, 22 feet. 

The cloaths, 10,544 yards. 

Mainfail in length, 54 yards. 

Ditto in depth, iptfeet. 

Maintiiaft in length, 39 feet; 

Diambter of ditto, 3 H inches. 

Weight of anchor,- 4 ton 2 cwt. i qr, i4libi 
' Cable in length, ^00 yards. 

Diameter of ditto t> 22 inches. 

In the year 1732, there were 141 7 (hips belonging 
to the city of London, whofe burthen were 178,557 
tobs, ahd manned with'2 1,797 men. 

From Chriftmas 1727 to Ghriftmas 1728, there 
arrived at Lpndon from" ail foreign part*, foreign 
ihips 213, and Britifh Ihips from ports beyond fea 
1839, in all 2052 ; *and from 'the feveral ports of 
Great Britain, the numbers that ttppear below. 

Ships. 

Aberdeen • • - 24 

Aberdovey - • ^ 

* Adleburg - - - ^z 

Alloa - - • 13 

Anftruther - - - .3 

Arundel - - 43 

Btaumaris - - 3 

^ :Berwick - • - 121 

^iddeford - *• '8 

'Blyth * - 267 

Borrowftounnefs - - 5 

Bofton • . ty 

Bridgewater - w i 

♦ Not 4300, as by error iir Roh's Dictionary of Commerce. 
^ Chamberlayne's Prafent State of S^Bgland, '1707, p. 221. 
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SUpu 
firtdlington - - 19 

Briftol • ... 36 

Cardiff - - - . 12 

Cardigan • .. - ^ i 

Cacrmarthen - r - 24 

Chepftow » - * . - 3 

Chcftcr r - - - 73 

Chichcfter - - - ,73 

'Cls^y - • . - 50 

Clovelly - - • . i 

Colchefter - .- - 160 
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Foreign fliips • • - ^05* 

Coaftcrs - • - 683; 

■I ■ 

Total - ' - - 8839 

Since this period the numbers lare fuppofed to 
be greatly increafed. 

SPAIN* The prefent ftate of. this monarchy 
deferves a particular attention from thofe who are 
curious in remarking the rife, fall, and refkoration 
of kingdoms* The debility into which the Spanilh 
monarchy was fallen, about the beginning of the 
prefent century, was as clear and as vifible to all 
Europe as her power and -fplendor had been under 
Charles V. and Philip IL The acceflion of the 
houfe of Bourbon has given fome appearance of a 
renovation ; for it is at prefent much to be doubted 
whether Spain is not pretty much on the increafe of 
power. Certainly there can be no comparifon be- 
tween that kingdom now, and its date under the 
lafl kings of the Auftrian line. We would not be 
fuppofed to afiert that Spain is become again for- 
midable, ^or that (he is recovering again with any 
fpeed i her impotence in kvttfA branches of the 
late war^ particularly that againft Portugal, proves 
the contrary. But as the reflor^cipn of die power of a 
great kingdom is a point of uncommon importance 
m the icience of politics, fince we have ob example 
upon record of ic, . too much 'aicention cannot be 
given to fuch circumftances as m^rk it. If ever it 
is efFe6l;cd, it*- muft -probably be thei work of more 
than one, or even two centuries: above three* 
icore years have ^lapfed without our being able 
more than to ^orm fome flight conje^ures, and we 
have nowhere met with any writer that has even 
hinted at the probability of the reftqration of the 
Spanifti power. 

This kingdom has at prefect on foot a well-dif- 
ciplined and well-paid army of an hundred thoufand 

men, 
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ineb^ with i ftrong fleet ia excellent orderr fach a 
force m^y be illcOnduded, hm it eertainlir is mucl^ 
bipre confadotable ttui^ any thing fhe poflefled undec^; 
the bli of the Auftrian kings^ We are alio told, 
on pretty quA authority » that the Ep ancea of the 
ki4agdora are in tolerable order^ pactii^ula^rly ia th^ 
tirciu^^nte of th^ recd{>t exceedii3|g^ the ^xpetV)^ 
diture. 

The prefcm: politics of the court of Madrid ar^ 
remarkable ia their declared oppofitipn, not tO' fey 
tnmity, t(> Great Britaia.. Every cucomltance ^hat^ 
tpuld flbcw this, from the joining with. Francfe. in> 
the lafl: war to. the very latcft ad vices v proves iit i 
tibr i& it (a be^ doubtjed that the aSak of Falkland'^ 
iQand would have producc;d a war^ had l<^rance beta, 
zs eager for it as he;r ally. Thi3^ copduA it is truo 
is ahd cnuil; ' be ri^inoua to. Spaio, wbgi ftiU bleeds^ 
at tht wQUnds qf the la^e war j but it isr the tefiilt 
of a coUrtrprejudicCi pceoicious to th4 iatercfts of 
the whole kingdoxxi. It much behgves. Great Erl* 
tain., while Spain cjifcovers fuch ieatiipent^j^ to b^ 
Urongty on her guard, efpeciaUy by Tea. 

SPANISH AMERICA. Re^efiing ikt hmjs^ 
be'r of people in the Spanilh fetdcments, a ctrtaia 
author ha^s gtieilied^ that there oi^y be ia thd wi|olc 
three rQiJlioj;^ of Spaniards^ mulattoes, ao^ k* 
groes ; be&des- which there 4re cettaidly a n^ch> 
larger nunc^bi^^ 0f liodi^*. Wheti thefe cp^nt^fi^^ 
\$rere fir ft r^4u)CQd, the fetding iia^xxf cji;Q)^\d,^ic^ 
knight be a very pro^r meallire,, Ewe it is cercaig 
tb^y w^re ia thoiCe: days very a;ealqqs« not only^ ii|. 
converting, but in proteding the Indians, incerpo^ 
ing on aH tp<;e^|9^s. in, their ^vQUr ^ byta^^ times 
aire altered fince,^ tn&^!:^djE)d tb^ir meajbr^ ibqul4 
bai^ peered acqa^dingly., IV^Qnaft^ies; ^nd- xWkr 
nerips^ if thc]f ai?e^nQt contrary tq ij^ ipir^of cbtif^ 
k^anit]^ ajte ^t^ ieafl; locOj^ipac^ci with tt^at of (^Kr 

tring eolpoiea, aadt i(h ^^JT ^^^ ^^ foMft4 

JPricfts,. geaeraUy fpeakiog, grqceft^^jjieop qjirc^ 

Yoi-IL e and 
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and felfifh views, and fo do all religious order^t* 
particularly the Jefuits, who therefore are the leaft 
qualified for miflionaries, though deficient in no 
other refpeft, as fully appears from their condufl: 
in Paraguay, where the fathers have cftablilhed a 
much more regular government than fubfifts any 
where elfe in America, and are able to raife a greater 
number of regular troops in a week than could be 
aflcmbled by the viceroy of Peru in a year. 

The corruption and tyranny which reigns among 
all the officers, who derive their authority from the 
crown, fenfibly afiefts the ftate, fince it not only 
ruins the revenue, ^ut difcourages induftry, and 
extirpates public-fpirit. An unaccountable fond- 
nefs for gold and filver is another prejudice to the 
Spanilh fcttlements, has prevented the government 
from encouraging new difcovcries, and ^read fuch 
a fordid fpirit through all its fubjefts, as is vifibly 
produftivc of the worftefFefts; for though mines 
may be moft beneficial to the fovereign and to the 
mother- country in the firft inftancc, yet, taking all 
things together, they are leaft fo; of which the 
prefent ftate of Spanifh America is the ftrongeft 
proof. 

- The great point which deferves notice i? thc^pro* 
fits which might accrue to the crown of Spain fron) 
thefe prodigious acquifitions, if (he had known 
how to have managed them with (kill and prudence, 
proportionable to that wifdom and fpirit which h^r 
brave and aftive officers difcovered in'bringing fuqh 
fcxtenfive and fucih valuable provinces utider her dp* 
minion. 

In order to-: give fome opportunhy of doing thiSp 
k may not be amife to.cnquirc^ as far as it is in oup 
power to do, what the two great empires of Mexico 
and Peru really produce; for when this is once 
known, W6 may very well judge wha is in the fau^, 
and whetlier, in refpeft to the Spanifh nation, me 
boumHefs ambition of ihofc.conqucrors, or the IJK 
^ ' * nwnagcm^ni 
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Management of thofe who have received the benefits 
tkat have arifen from thefe conqucfts, dcferves the 
blame. - 

To begin then with Mexico, The ecclefiaftical 
ftateof the country at prefent confifts of .an arch- 
biihop and eleven fuffragan bifhops^ whofe.revcnues, 
computed according to their own returns of their 
tenths, which we may be fure do not exceed the 
' value of them, amount to. one million and a half 
fterling per annum. It is farther computed, that 
their revenues make about a fourth of tbofe belong- 
ing- to the clergy, and that the eftates of the eccle- ■ 
fwftics may be reckoned a fourth of the whole pro- 
vince or vice royalty; according to which compu- 
tation, the total revenues of Mexico may be taken 
at twenty 'four millions of our money. But there 
is another way of calculating the wealth of Mexico, 
which I will prefent to the reader, becaufe I am 
pretty confident he will find it no where elfe. There 
was brought into the king's exchequer at Mexico, 
10 the year 1730, fomewhat better than a.million- 
of marks of filver. This was the king's duty from 
the mines, which ought to be one-fifth of th^ me- 
tafl taken out of them. It is true, moft people 
think the king is pretty roundly cheated % but be- 
caufe this does not appear to us, we will fuppofe he 
is hpheftly paid, and that this is a fifth part of. what 
is dug out of the mines ; the whole^ therefore, muft 
a-mount to five millions of, marks (a mark is equi- 
valent. to eightof our ounces j) fo that if we compute . 
this filver at five (hillings ^an ounce, :then the inha* 
bitants of Mexico receive annually from their tpines 
XQn. millions in monev. 

With relpedt to the riches of Peru, we cannot 
give quite fo diftind: an account •, but, hQwever,.we 
will give the reader the beft account we can. And 
firft, as to the mines of Potofi, we hare a clear re- 
lation of them for fifty years, that is, from their 
difcovery to 1595 > within which fpacc they had 

F 2 produced 
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produced forty-four millions of our money : hMtt 
is allowed that fince that time thc^ have funk yer^f 
much in their value ; and it is no lefs certain, that 
other very rich mines have been fince difcovered^ 
The gold and precious ftones brought from this ^ 
country and Chili are of incredible value ; and if 
we may truft to the accounts that are given us of 
the city of St. Jago, in the laft mentioned country^ 
the wealth of the inhabitants is fo great, or rather 
they have fqch a plenty of gold, that almoft all 
their utenfils for common kitchenfervice are made 
of that metal. After all, if we had the cleareft ae- 

' counts of the produce of their fcveral mines, they 
would not go a great way towards fetisfying us as 
to the advantages that Spain reaps from thefe coun- 
tries, inafmuch as the Spaniards fettled in America 
are known to have vaft hoards of plate, fend annu- 
ally prodigious funos in filver to the Eaft Indies^, 
and employ larger quantities in a contraband trade*^ 
with the Englift, French, and Dutch. But we 
have a toleraUe account after 1^11 thefe deduAion» 
are made of what is annually returned to Spain ia 
time of peace, and therefore upon this we OiaR 

' chiefly infift. The galleons bring home about 
three millions in gok}, and the flota one. In filver, 
the ordiotry cargo of the galleon^ is twenty millions,, 
aiid of the flota ten. In precious ftones, fuch as 
pearls, emeralds, turquoiies, Sec. they export about 
half a million : in other rich commodities, fuchas^ 
.cochitieal, indigo, logwood, &c. about three mil- 
lions and a half: fo niat, taking all thefe together* 

" thev bring home thirty^eight millions* without, 
reckoning what comes by Fesifter (hip$ and in Sk' 
clandeftine way* which thofe who are beft acquaint* 
edwith it have eftimated at twelve millions more*' 
^pbo the whole, therefore, beeping ourfelves with- 
in the ftrifteft bounds of moderation, we may ven- 
ture to afiert* that Spain draws now from feveo tor 

tea 
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Ml millions fterling from thdk countries every year, 
4ind mud formerly have drawn much more. 

If Que is able to keep very little of this, which 
h very poficively faid, and I believe may be very^ 
true, it "does not at all leflen tiie value of theft ac- 
«quifltioo8. She might keep e^sery penny of it if Ifae 
^ooJd, by iecttf^ up and encouraging proper tna- 
oufa&ures in her dominions. But if a few wife ajid 
good princes were t9 rule in Spaifl, the cafe would 
very foon be akered ; they woukl firft make ufe of 
their treafures to ereiS: manufa&ures in tlieir Euro* 
pean dominioos^ and next lay open this rich trade 
CO all their fubje&s in thofc doannions* Such a 
^conduA would, in the fpace of a few years, change 
the face of their affairs entirely, and nothing couM 
hinder their becoming again^ what they once were, 
the moll fprmidable maritime power in this part of 
the world. ' 

The emperor, Charles V. happened not to be 
born in Spain^ and, which was ftill more fatal to 
that country^ was chofei) emperor of Germany, 
which quite turned his thoughts from Sp^nilh 
affairs; fo that though he wajB as great a captain, aa 
able a ftatefman, and as wife a monarch aa ever fat 
upon that throne, yet, with all his virtues and all 
his abilities^ he laid the foundation of th^r misfor* 
tunes, and at: the very time when be thought he 
was laying the ground-work of an uoiverial mo« 
narchy, and at a time to6» when by attending clofe- 
If to the affairs of Spain, he might have made it z 
|;reater, happier, and more potent nation than ever 
fhe Perfians, Greeks, or Konlans had been. His 
Ion Philip heightened all thefe misfortunes, though 
he purfued c|uite a different condu^; but then he 
purfued it to the fame end, that is to fay, by affe6fc- 
ipg univerfal monarchy, he ruined his own^ 

He was generally, and very juftly, reputed a 
pringe as well verfed in polit^s as any in hi^ age, or 
perbap9 of any others yet he wa< fo much taken up 
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in endeavouring to reduce the Netherlands, enflave 
Italy, conquer England, over-run France, and in an- 
nexing Portugal to his dominions, that he never 
confidered his fubjefts in Spanifh America fur- 
ther than as they enabled him, by conftant fupplies 
of money, to carry on thefe his vaft defigns *. 
* It muft be allowed, that of all the monarchs that 
"were ever feized with a paflion for univerfal empire, 
there never was one who feemed tbtiave it more in his 
power to gratify ambition in its Jargeft extent than 
Philip II. of Spain, who was not led thereto by the 
incitements of minifters more capable than'himfel^ 
but formed his own fchemes, and condufted them 
withfuch wifdomand policy, that if the end he aimed 
at had been attainable by human abilities, one could 
fcarce conceive how he came to be fruftratcd in his 
defigns. He had gained the court of Rome enr 
tirely to his intereft', and was thereby able to bend 
the predominant religion in Europe to his purpofes. 
He liad the whole force of the Spanifh monarchy, 
and of the houfe of Auftria in Germany, at his 
command ; the greateft maritime power* in the 
world was at his difpofal, a great part of Italy was 
in his poflcflion ; he had a ftrong party in England, 
and a ftronger in .France, and all the riches of the 
Indies flowed into his coffers : but what was ftill of 
greater confequence, he had the moft able minifters, 
the Aoft experienced generals, and the beft dif- 
ciplined troops in the world at his devotion •, all 
-which advantages wcrt doubled by his (kill in mak- 
ing ufe of them •, for he had a foul above the reach 
of .fortune, and a capacity more exteiifive than hrs 
/dominions ; fo that had he undertaken what was in 
the power of man to atchieve, he had eafily and 
happily performed it ; but as his projeft was with- 
out bound?, fo the methods he ufed, though wifely 
contrived, and, generally fpeaking, well carried 

• Harris's Voyages, Vol. ii, p. 165 » 
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into execution, proved not only fmaitlefs, but fo 
diflipated the wealth and ftrength of hi^ empire, 
that as he died himfelf of difcontent, fd he left the 
Spanifh monarchy under an incurable confumption. 
But amongft all the vafl: defigns which this mo- 
narch formed, that which was beft digefted wai at- 
tended with the wdrft effefts. He knew that a 
monopoly of trade was the firft ftep to univerfaU 
empire, and therefore formed a plan for fixing the 
whole trade of the world to bis dominions. It was 
with this view that he fct on foot two fchemes* 
which proved, abortive indeed, but which will eter- 
nally prove the ftrength of that genius whkh de- 
vifed them. The firft was the feizing and fecuring 
the Sound or narrow paffage into the Baltic, by 
which he hoped to become matter of all the trade 
of the North; the other was building a city of his 
own name in the ftreights of iClagellan, and eftab- 
lifhing fuch a colony there as might put it out of 
the power of other nations to trouble the commerce 
of the South Seas, or find a paflage that way to the 
Eaft Indies : but, failing in thcfe dcfigns,,he turned 
his thoughts another way, and finding that his re- 
volted fubjefts in the Netherlands began to make a 
^reat figure in trade, elpecially after the ruin of the 
city of Antwerp, he refolved to cut them fhort in 
that as much as lay in his power, and being become 
matter of Portugal, he abfolucely forbid them all 
commerce, not only with the Indies, but^in the 
commodities of the Indies, which they had hitherto 
purchafcd at Lilbon, and with great profit to them* 
felves had diftributed to the northern parts of Eu- 
rope. It was by this prohibition, exprefsly calcu- 
lated for the ruin of their trade, that the inhabitants 
of the Low Countries were compelled to thofe un- 
dertakings which have fince made them lords of 
India, if the Spaniards had never forbid them, 
they had never thought of going thither ; if they^ 
tad remained the fole carriers of fpices, or even 

P 4 been 
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been allowed 9, reaibnable prmoition of that tca4e^ 
tbey fctd never been the prapnetors of it *. 

From what has been faidi, it is evident, that how^ 
ever wH^, however penetrating, the Spanilh mo^ 
ji^ardis tvitght be, they certainly overflK>t them- 
fclves in their fche^es concerning the Wcftern In*-^ 
<}ies. Inftead of looking upon it as an eftate, the]^ 
• fecfficd to thipk it only a fs^m, of which they were 
to make prelisntly what they covild. In doing this, 
\t tnuft be owned, they afted with (kiH and vigor ;^ 
lor they drew imm9nfe fgms froip thence, which 
they wafted in Europe to difturb others, and in thei 
^nd to deftrpy their own ftatc. Mr. Lewis Roberts, 
author of the Map of Cpm-merpe, an excellent book 
for the time in which it was written, tells us. That it 
appeared by the records in the cuftom-houfe of Se- 
yille, that in the fpacc of fcrenty-four years, com- 
puting backwards froni the time in which he wrojte, 
the kings <^ Spain had drawn into that country 
from America two hundred millions of go\d, which 
make about ninety-^onc millibns fterling. He alfq 
pbfcrves, that this very prince, Philip IL of whoti^ 
yft hayc been fpeakitig, ipent more in his reign 
than all his predeceflbrs in the whole of their rer 
ipeftive reigns, though no leTs than (ixty-twp kings 
had reigned before him. Yet this cunning, thr$ 
ambitious monarch, left his fubjeds in a manner 
<][uh:e exh^ufted, and by eftabliihing a (poft perm- 
cious fyftem of politics, left the total ruining of his 
tJominio.ns, by way of legacy, to his fi^ceflprs ; i| 
point which-, with wonder&i obiEtinacy, they have 
fteadily purlyed erver (incc. 

AU who are in any degree acquainted with the. 
iiiftory of Europe know, ^hat fpf a long courfe of 
years Spain -maintained at once wars in Flanders, 
Cterjnany, Italy, and fometimes in Ireland, which 
created a prodigious expence of treafurc and of 
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ffoopsy neither of whicht from the death of Charley 
V, they were in any (condition to fp^re. As fami- 
lies were reduced by the expence of fexving in the 
array, they were induced to feek new fortunes iii 
$he Weft Indies ; ^nd thu$ numbers went over 
thither, ^ not to cultivate t|ie country or to improve 
trade, but to ft^'ip and plunder thoie who wejnt ber 
fore them. Other gre^t fami!ie9 again concurred 
with the meaiures of the crown, in hope$ of vice? 
royalties and other valuable offices in itsconquefts % 
|>ut if ever their fchemes were beneficial to their fa- 
pilies^ which may admit of doubt,i certain it is 
chat they contributed more and more to the ruin pf 
the Spanilh nation. For though his Catholic ma* 
jefty once pofleffed Naples, Sicily, Sardinia, Mi- 
lan, with other territories in Italy, befides the Low 
Countries and fome other provinces which are now 
loft, yet, for want of attending to commerce, and 
; by having no fort of oecopomy, all this turned to 
' hk prejudice ; and i( plainly appeared, towards the 
f:lofe of the laft century, that with all their boafted 
fagacity and firmnefs, the Spaniards * had ruined 
themfelvcs by acquiring too great power, and ren- 
dered themfelves beggars by abufing their immenie 
riches : with fwelling titles and wide dominions^ 
fhcy were defpicably weak, and (carce any but cop- 
per money was to be feen in a country which re- 
ceived above twenty millions aruiually from its plan* 
tations. 

Before I quit this topic, I muft take notice of 
another thing, which is certainly very extraordinary, 
^his wrong turn in the Spanifh policy had a won- 
derful efteft : it ma^e all the enemies of that na- 
tron rich, apd all its friends poor. Every body 
knows that the United Provinces not only made 
themielves free and independent, but rich and 
powerful alfo, by their long war with Spain. Our 
inaritime power was owing to the fame caufc. If 
II, had hoc dUluubed queen Elizabeth, our 
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fleet might have been as^ inconfiderable at the dofe 
of her reign as it was at the beginning, when «^e 
were pcftered with pirates even in the narrow leas. 
Our plantations abroad were chiefly owing to expe- 
ditions againft the Spaniards. Our manuFadtures at 
home were the confequence of affording refuge to 
the king of Spain's proteftant fubjefts. When 
queen Elizabeth's fucccffor ctofed with Spain, he 
fuffered by it, while France, the'only country then 
at war with Spain, was a gainer. I fay nothing of 
Cromwdl'sbreach with Spain, and the advantages 
he drew from it, becaufe the world feems well 
enough apprized of all I could fay on tfiat fubjeft 
already, • \ 

But I cannot help obferving, that both the 
Dutch and we were at vaft expences after the Re- 
..ftofatipn to preferve the Spanifh Flanders, while 
the Spaniards themfelvcs were inaftive, and left all 
to be done by their allies. As foon as the tables 
•were turned by the acceflion of king Philip V. the 
French became great lofers by fiding with this na- 
tion, though they had always got by fighting 
againft them, infomuch that all the true patriots in 
France, complained, that while Lewis XIV. fhewed 
• himfelf an excellent parent in his family, he dif- 
charged but indifferently his truft as the father of 
' his people : but to what end (hould I look abroad, 
when it is plain, from our own fituation,. that we 
^ were never friends with her but at our coft, and 
never foes to her but at her*s. By fo long a feries 
of mifrnanagement, the Spaniards have brought 
their affairs into fo wretched a fituation, that thejr 
neither have nor can have any very great benefit 
from their vaft tjpminions in America. They are 
faid to be ftewards for the reft of Europe : their 
galleons bring the filver into Spain, -but neither 
wifdom nor power can keep it there. It runs out 
as f^ft as it comes in, nay, and fa,fter, infomuch 
that the littie^antpn of Bern is- reaHy richer, and 

has 
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has more credit than the king of Spain, nptwithr 
ftanding his Indies. 

At firft fight this feems to be (Iranjge and incre^ 
dible ; bpt when wc cpme to ei^mine it, the myftery 
is by no means impenetrable. The filver and rich 
commodities which come from the Indies, come not 
for nothing, (the king^s duties excepted) and very 
little of the goods ^nd manufaftures for which they 
come, belong to the fubjefts of the crown of Spain, 
This (hews how t;he weaith of the Spanifh Indies 
becomes the property of other nations ; and how 
^ the prefervation of their dominions becomes as much 
the concern of thqir neighbours, as it is their own. 
It likewife (hews how terribly they are hurt by the 
ambitious fchemes of their court in Europe; and 
how every frelh war in Italy ferves to weaken Spain, 
?nd exhauft her colonies ; fo that in the end, ibme 
great revobtion will happen there, but of what kind 
it is . not eafy to forfee •, but certain it is that the 
^panifh power gradually declines, and many of their 
)eft fettlements are already funk to nothing. 

As for inftance, Florida is become a burthen to 
them, they having nothing there of confequence but 
fort St. Augu(line ; whiqh they keep to cover the, 
palTagc of their plate fleets : the ifland of St, Do- 
jningo is*impoveri(hed to the laft degree, and the 
^Ity of that name had been long enough ago left 
defolate, if it was not for the general tribunal of 
juftice held there, which is its only fupport. Yet 
the French have a large and flour^fhing colony on 
the fame ifland 5 and if ever they fliould, as it is 
niore than probable they will, elbow out the Spa- 
piards from thence, it will change the face of af- 
' fairs in the Weft-Indies extremely. The ifland pf 
Cuba is no longer what it was ; and in (hort their 
affairs decline fo faft under their prelent manage- 
ment, that unlefs fome timely remedies are applied, 
|he ruin of their colonies muft follow very foon*, 

• Harris^ Vol. II. p. i6c. 
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No country in Europe receives fuch vaft tret^ 
lures as Spain. In no country in Europe is feen fp 
Jittle money. The truth is, from the time that' 
the Indies fell into the hands of Spain, the affairs of 
ihat monarchy have been conftantly going back- 
ward. In America their fettlements were carried on 
jconformabiy to that genips, s^nd to thofe maxims 
which prevailed in their government in Europe. 
No mean^ of retaining their conquefts but by ej- 
xif paling the pepple •, no fchemes for the advance- ' 
ment ici trade,} no attempts at the reformation of 
abiife^, whi^ch became veherable in proportion to 
the mifchiefs they bad fuffcred by them.. In go- 
vernment, tyfanny ; in r^ligiqn, begotry i in trad;, 
monopoly. 

When the Spaniards found, to thefr ambitiooi 
which was jboundlefs, that they had joined a treafur^ 
which was inexhauilible, they imagine^ there was 
iiDthing too vaft for them to compafs. They em- 
braced a thoufand projects at once ; many of them 
noble opes in theory, but to be executed with dif- 
ferent inftruments^ in different parts oiF the world, 
and all at a vaft cxpenpe of blood and treafure. 
The wars, which were the refultof thefe fchemes, an4 
the Indies, which were to fupportthem, were a con- 
tinual drain, which carried off their people, and de- 
ftroycd all induftry in thofe who remained. The 
treafure which flowed in every year from the New 
"World, found them in debt tp every part of the Old; 
for to the reft of their revenues they had forgot to 
add that which is a gre^t revenue of itfelf, and the 
great fupport of all the others, oeconomy. On the 
contrary an ill order in their finances at home, an4 
a devouring ufury at)road, fwallowed up all their 
treafure, whilft they multiplied the occafions for it. 
With the beft fcheming heads in Europe, they were 
every where putwUced ; yvith the braveft and be{^ 
difciplin^d troops, they werealmoft always defeated*, 
with the greatcft ireafures they were in want ; and 
their armies were ill providedi and ill paid. Thck, 
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friends exhaufted them by trade; their eitemies by 
plunder. They faw new ftates arife out of the frag* 
ments of their dominions ; and new maritime powert 
ftart up from the wfecks of their navy. In (bort, 
they provoked, troubled^ and enriched all Europe % 
and at Jaft defifted through mere want of ftrcngch.> 
They were inaAive, but noc quiet ; and they were 
enervated as much by their lazinefs during this re-* - 
pofe, as they had been weakened befoee by their 
ill judged adkivity. 

All this happened in a country which ^(bounded 
with men of capacity, as much as* any (late in Eu- 
rope, and often with qien of g^reat capacity at its 
head. But their talents took a wrong nirn; tbeif 
policies were always mope abroad than at home ;; 
more eif)pk>yed in weakening their neighbours, thanf 
in ftrengthenii^ themfcives. They were wife in the 
concerns of foreign courts; they were &ti^fied with^ 
being formal in their own domeftic bufiMfs. They 
relied too much upon their riches ; and the whole 
ftate being moulded intoaiyftem of corrup€k)n frcmi 
the top to the bottom, things grew at laft fo baidv, 
that the evils themielves became ^ fOrt of remedies^, 
and they felt fo feverc^ly the confemjcccea of their 
former conduct, that they have for Ibme years pafl^ 
turned fheir thoughts into- a v^ry good channel^ 
^written before the 1^ Spani& war) aod they majf 
in t\mt and with peF&verance rife again, whilft 
others Siali fall by adopting the abufes which 
brought them to ruin. 

At pr^ient the politics of Spai^, with regard ta 
America, feem to be to preferve South America, and 
Jianicylariy the navigation of the South Seas, as^ 
much as poiiible, to themfelVes; to deftroy eSedtu* 
alt^y the contrabarid trade, and to encourage the 
export of thei/ own manulEa^fures* Of us they have 
long Ihewn a remarkable jealoufy ; a much greater 
than of the French, whom they fee quietly fettling 
lA the neighbourhood of New Mexico, and who^ 
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arc growing certainly in the Weft- Indies in i, fkf 
greater degree fhan we are. I fhall not preteiid to 
account for this diftiaftioo *. 
/ SOUTH- SEA, (Settlenfients in.) The editor 
of Harris's Toyagei obferves, upon captain W€k>de8 
Rogers's voyage as follows i 

I cannot forbear putting the reader iQ ntiind o^ 
the great utility of voyages to the South-Seas, and 
obfcrving, as tbefe can never be unctertaken but 
when we are at war with the Spaniards, ib that op* 
poFtuntty ought never to be let flip ; fince other- 
wife we are in danger of lofing all knowledge of 
that navigation to which we have a right In com- 
mon with the reft of mjinkind; which fome tinne or 
other may turn to the infinite advantage- of the 
Britifh nation. The reader has ieen what fuccef- 
lion of adventurers there has bec|i from the days 
of queen Elizabeth to this time ; all of whom have 
intimated the mighty advantages that might be ex* 
pefted from our endeavouring to fix in fome part, 
rather than becontinualwajndcrcrs in the South -Seas. 
The grand obje&ion has, been that it is very diffi- 
cult to furnifli provifions for fo long an expedition, 
or to keep our ihips fufiidently manned, fo as to be 
in a condition of fettling when they come thither. 
But perhaps we ought to enquir^e whether thefe dif- 
ficulties really fpring from the defign itfelf, or from 
our methods of managing it; for, undoubtedly if 
there be not fo mvch prudence in the condud of a 
public fchenfie, as is generally fcen in the manage- 
ment of a private concern, we may eafily gucfs 
what will be the fate of it. The good fcnfc and 
great attention of the Briftol merchants, appear in 
the precautions they took for the right management 
of this expedition, which efte<3:uaily anfwered their 
intentions : and (hall we be weak enough to believe 

' •" * . 

* Account' pf the Ejoropean Setilenexits Ih Ametka, Vol. i. 
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that a projcftx formed for the ccwnmon benefit of 
the Britilh nation, might not be as well rcguJatedy 
and as fuccefsfully executed, as one which tended 
only to the benefit of a few merchants in one oi its 
ports ? It is eabfy enough to conceive that if wrong 
methods are ufed, or right oRes neglefted, if fhips 
go out at improper feafons of the year, heavily 
loaded with things unneceffary, commanded by un- 
experienced or frefh-water feamen, who think any 
hardihip intolerable, we need n<K wonder that things 
mifcarry. But this very voyage of captain Woodes 
Rogers clearly demonftratcs fuch a dcfign to be very" 
pradicable, notwithftanding what is daily throwo 
out to make ttii*^ contrary notion gain belief; for 
their (hips were much fuller of men than is ufual 
for fliips of thdf burthen, and yet they carried pro- 
vifions for fixteen months ; which puts it beyond all 
difpute, that men of war and tranfports may con- 
veniently go on this expedition well filled with men, 
and carry twelve months proviGon at leaft for each 
ftip : befides, for every rftan of war or tranfporc 
thatcarrfes confiderable cambers erf men, a propor- 
tionable vi^ualler may be -aHcii^ved with no more 
men than are enough to fail her ; fo that fhe may 
carry eight or* ten months pfovifions more for the 
other fhips that embark the men; Thus a fuffici-* 
ent number may go for a fettlement, and fully vic- 
tualled for twenty- two months, which is^ t;ime 
tnough, and to fpare. to go arid return from ithe 
Sduth-Seais v andif any fliip fhould lofe company, 
thrive is little danger of their meeting again at places 
appointed for rendezvous. It is tree the diftance from 
h(Mt)e is great, but the 0>iplJ that have traded thither, 
fiTiditaneafypaflageinaproperfeafoh^ and their men- 
continue more hpaltbful than thofe that trade to th« 
Weft-Indies by the Ndrth-Seas. The general dif- 
teftiper in fuch Idng voyages is the fcurvy,^ and the 
methods to prevent the ill efFe<5ls oi it are fo well 
known, that they may -be ca^fily provided againft.. 
; The-- 
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Tiht (hips may like vife itfreib by the way> firfi: at 
Cape de Verd Uladd^, ilnd chen at Brazil, betwixt 
wmch arid the South-Sea, is the longeft pafH^e, and 
that in alt probability cannot exceed ten weeks ac 
fea I fo that when they arrived at Chili^ the climate i$ 
fo wholefome, and agrees fo well with Europeaa 
conftitutions^ that fuch ^s are fick fpeedily recover^ 
Then, as to proper places for a fettlement Whete 
provifions abound, there are fo niany of them ea 
che coaft of Chili, &c. that a body of men di(a«> 
plin^ and under good comn^aiiders^ may ea&lf 
iipttle there. It is not indeed eafy to f^y where fuah 
a fettlement might be made with the greateft pro* 
hability of fuccefs ; but face it is very ftrange tbat 
DO attempt has beea hitherto made to difcover dbt 
continent that lies betWeen California and Japan i 
fince that there is fuch a continent feems to be a 
point the Spaniards are as induftrious to conceal^ 
i»s other nations are negligent of enquiring after it^ 
though none of their fut^fts that ever wefe in thofe 
leas, quitted them without recomn^ending it to the 
notice of their countrymen. Sir Francis Drake, ti^ 
firft, and perhaps the moft knowing of our difco* 
verers, took poflellion of California with thb view 
particularly. The brave Candifli, bis only rival iri 
feputatk>n, fuggefted the fame thing t and if I tni(* 
take not, delivered his thoughts at large on this fub'' 
)e£t, in a difcourfe dire^ed to the queen, his miftrefs; 
and delivered to his patron, the lord HunlHon, in t& 
lation to a map of China which he brought over^ 
and of which I fliall have occafion to fpeak moxt 
largely in another place. Captain D^Mnpier, though 
he was far from being a deep politician, yeifaw^ 
and mentioned the e3q)ediency of fome fuch feittle- 
ment \ which was again hinted by captain ^Qger& 
If the reader ifaould indine to be farther informed 
as to the .advantages that ndight be reafonably ex» 
peded from our having a colonyv in thofe par^ I 
will endeavouf to give hm ibme iatisfaftion in iM 
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pafticuhn Firft then this ficuatidfi Woufd affbrd us 
an opportunity of corrcfponding in both the Haflr 
and Weft- Indies, and that with much greater eaft 
than the Spaniards find in carrying on their trade 
between Manilla and Acapulco', becaufe we (fapuld 
not hare above half the run of their (hips to either 
of the Indies ; and as the winds On that coaft are 
conftant and regular, we muft in the fpace of a few 
years cftablifh a fafe and certain corrcfpondence. 
In the next place there is the higheft probability 
that in fuch a climate we might meet with, or in a. 
Ihort fpace. Create a confiderable demand for our 
coarfe cloths, and other manufaftures, which would 
be doubly advantageous to the nation, by encou- 
raging induftry at home, and increafing and in- 
larging our navigation. There is another circum* 
ftance thatdeferves to be mentioned, and it is this; 
that fuch a colony would give us an opportunity o^ 
examining effeftually whether there be any fuch thing 
as a praiSticable paiTage into thefe feas, either from 
the north-eaft, or north-weft 5 which is an old quef- 
tion revived of late years, and with good rea(bn» 
fince the folution of it would not only i*edound to 
the benefit of feveral nations, but to that of Europe 
ia general. 

If notwithftahding all that has been faid, there 

Ihould appear fometbing romantic, or perhaps ri« 

diculous, in fuppofing the public councils of this 

nation in fuch a (ituation as that proje«5l:s of this> 

fort fliould be efteemed worthy their notice^ or any • 

part of our naval force employed at fuch a diftance^' 

and where their commanders could expe£b fo little^ 

even from the fuccefs of their undertaking; what 

hinders that a private company, by which I mean 

a co-part nerfhip of particular merchaots, maty' not 

carry into estecution fuch a defign ?. We have fcen 

by a variety of inftances, by the Eaft-lndia com^a-' 

ny in Holland, by the Englilh £aft:-lndia cbo^pany^- 

by our JLevant, by the Hudfon^s Bay^ bu{ efpecially 
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b]r our Ruilia cprnptny, what private merchants are 
able to <k) if properly countenanced and encouraged. 
The Dutch and Englifb Eail-India companies rofe 
both of them out of private undertakings, while 
the ftate v/'My aflifted and fupported them by her 
authority, for the fake of promoting the public good. 
If, therefore, at this jundure when there are fo many 
private men who have acquired large fortunes, 
while the fettled and ordinary trade of the nation 
is infome meafure neceflfarily fufpended by the wtr; 
vhi]e the intereft of the public debt continues low, 
and yet that debt is daily increaflng ; if I fay, while 
things are in fuch a fituation, a body of merchants 
Ihould undertake to difcover new countries, and to 
make new fettlements, what reafon is there to doubt 
of their mefetiog with encouragement and fuccefs? 
There needs no mighty fum to fit out two priva- 
teers and a tender, and befides the very expences 
of the voyage might be probably borne by the prices 
taken in the South-Seas, or both fchemes purfued 
at once,^ by wintering in California, and waiting the 
arrival of the Acapulco (hips upon thofe coafts. Ic 
16 on all hands acknowledged that the climate is 
lemperate and healthy, that the natives are friendly 
and honeO*, that the oppofite continent qf America 
is very rich, and but thinly people4 by the Spa- 
niards ( fo that on the whole there is nothing afto^ 
ni(hing or abfurd, in fuppoHng that three or four 
bimidred men well difciplined, and under experien- 
ced oommanders» (hould maintain themfelves here 
witbo\)t any great difficulty or inconvenience, for 
f^veUf eight, or nine months. We think it no 
hardship to keep them conunually on j(hip*board 
for two qr three years in other fervtces, to at leaft 
as little purpole4 There is however another thing 
to be confidered, and it is this ; that failing from 
California in a higher lautudc than ufua], they 
might if they found it pra£licablc> win^cer in any new 
djfcovered porti and be fure to rctucn. time enough 
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to California to accocnplifli the other part of their 
fcheme : Or if they fhould fail of meeting with a 

E roper place in any of the iflands or continent 
etween California and the £a£t-Indles> they 
may continue their voyage to China, where they 
might find themfelves- at liberty to form and esce*- 
cute new projedts, equally honourable to them^ 
felves, and advantageous to their owners. At all 
events, therefore a fcheme of this fort judicioufly 
carried into execution, mud be very beneficial to 
the nation : it would ferve to extirpate old errors, 
by informing us of new truths, it would heighten 
our credit for maritime power and fkill, it would 
exercife men of aftiveVpirics, ithprove their natural 
part^ and point out to them the means of tranf- 
ditting wealth to their defcendants, and their own 
fame to the lateil pofterity. If it fhould bedemanded 
why 1 am io warm in recommending fuch a defign, 
my anfwer is becaufc I think it for the^ feryice of 
my country, which can never be made happy at 
home, or maintain her repuution abroad, but froo) 
the appearance of fuch a^ fpirit as would he necef- 
fary to accompliih* fuch a defign ; and therefore to 
labour in exciting this, feems the higheft point of 
patriotifin of which a private man is capable *• 

SOUTHERN CONTINENT, called 
aUb Terra Auftralis Incognita. Under thefe names 
is generally comprized the ^various continents, 
iflands, and countries, which are fuppofed to exifb 
in the fouthern part of the pacific ocean ; parts of 
which are known imperfectly, and parts conjee* 
tured. The former contain the immenie tra£t or 
tra&s of land called New Holland, Carpentaria 
New Guinea, New Zealand, and very many iflands* 
The voyages round the world which have been made 
during the prefent king's reign, and are ftill making 
with a view to difcoveries, render all circumflanccs 

* Harris's Voyages, VoK I. p. 183. 
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relating to thefc countries peculiarly inter^fting rf 
prefcnt. Wc fhall therefore lay before our readers 
Ibme very mafterly obfervations on thefe points, 
which are at prefent buried in two vaft and expen- 
five folios. 

It is very certain that the difcovery of Terra 
AuftraHs Incognita is conHdered by many wife and 
knowing people,, as a kind of philofopher's ftone, 
perpetual nnotion, or in plain Englifh as a chimera, 
fit only to take up the empty brains of wild pro- 
jedlors. Yet this feems to be no fofiicient reafon 
-why thofe who are competent judges of the mat- 
ter in difpute, (hould decide peremptorily that there 
is no fudvcountry j or if there be that it is not 
* worth the finding. Thefc fort of hafty conclufioni 
are extremely fatal to fcience in general, and to the 
lart of navigation in particular. To fay the truth, 
all notions built upon conjeflures only, however 
beautifully ranged in a fyftcm, ferve only to puz- 
zle and miflead people. l*he difcovery of all parts 
of the world, feems to be at once the.buftnefs and 
glory of man. It is the peculiar privilege of our 
Ipecics that we can traverfc this globe by land and 
water, and thereby become intelligent with refpedl 
to all the various fcenes of wifdom, which the world'i 
Creator and ours has difplayed therein. This is 
fufficient to Ihew that tjiere cannot be any thing 
more noble, or tnore worthy of a great mind, 
than the furvcying either in theory or practice, the 
difpofition of this terraqueous globe, the harmony 
of its parts, and their relation to each other. Who- 
ever employs any part of his time 4n this way^ 
•will difcern that there is wanting to the eye a 
ibuthern continent, in order to give one fide of the 
^globe a rcfemblance to the other. This is ' the firft 
^argument that there is Rich a continent ; the next 
is, that expcrrence confirms this notion ; the fowls, 
the winds, the currents, the ice beyond Cape Horn, 
.all conBrai this opinion, that there is land towards 
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ihe fouthern pole. We arc to confiiler again« that 
thobgh wc have numberlefs voyages tq the haft- 
Itidtes, and a great many roun4 the girjbe, yet we 
have few, very few, tnrough that ocean in which 
this coirtinMt is fuppoied to lie ; and thefe voyages 
ferve alt in fome m^ure to confirm this opinion ; 
bccaufe in every one of thcfe voyages, fome land 
or other was difcovered, either continent or iiland^ 
Now it is certain that iflands great and fmall ar« 
ieldom if ever at a very great diftance from a con- 
tinent ; and therefore where there are many iflands^ 
ft is at lead a vrrf probable fign that there is iomc 
tontinent not far from them\ Thus much as to 
the certainty of the thing, that there really is fuch 
•t country. 

With regard to the next p<Hnt, whether it is 
worth the diJcoVery ? This r<rquircs a much more 
ample enquiry. It is obvious in the firft place, thaf 
the difcovery a^ aU new lands has a natural ten*, 
dcncy to the increafe of commerce, of which we 
^ve an inlitance in the whale fiihery on the coail of 
Greenland, and the trade carried on in Hudfon's 
Bay; but with refpe<3: to the, lands we are now 
fpeaking of, we have as much ceminty as the nar 
ture of che thir\g will admit, that they are realty 
as rich and plerMiiful as any countries on the face 
«f the globe^ without exception. We have already 
in another place proved that the fifth climate is^ 
according to the laws of nature the mo(t fertile, 
as well as the niioft wholefome; and it muft on ail 
hiinds be allowed that a great part-of the Terra 
Auftralis lies under this climate.. Ferdinand de 
Quiros in his memorials, calls it a fourth pare . of 
the gldbe, and with good reafon ; for from th^ 
Weftern point of New Guinea, to the caftern extre* 
ttiity of the country difcovered by Hernando ^al- 
kgo, there is a fpace of 2000 leagues, a great part oi 
which has b-en,* aad the reft may be, certainly 4iC» 
i^vcred. But of all proofs that can be offered in 
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fuch a cafe, thofe are certainly the meft convincing 
that are taken from fa^s. Now Pe Quiros and 
7 orres, who a&ually vi^cd thofe iflands, which by 
their firft diicGverer, Alonzo Savedra, were called the 
iflands of Solomon, not only report that the coun« 
try is beautiful in profped, and exceedingly fertile 
in its produce, but that it abounds alfo with every 
thing that has hitherto been accounted riches, fuch 
as go!d» filver, precious ftones, and fpices. 

It is true that they acknowledge th^y vifited on** 
ly the coafts : but this rather fortifies than lefieni 
their teftimony ; for though the coa0s are often the 
moft pleafant) yet they are feldono the richefl: part 
of a country. It is owing to accident, and the cu* 
riofity of fuch as report thefe things, that we havq 
ever heard of thefe countries ; and it is chiefly the 
effe& of the impatience of difcovcrers, that we are 
not better acquainted with them. A man canoot 
be expeded to defcrtbe a country he has only gal* 
lopped through ; and it is the fame thing with re« 
gard to difcoverers, who pretend to give di(lin£t 
accounts of counoaes, without vifiting any part of 
them but their ports : yec fuch people may have 
leave to fay what they have feen, and latter expe« 
rience feems to confirm the relationa of de Quiros 
and Torres, with this difllerence only, that they re< 
mained longer on- (hore* and were confequently 
more capable <^ entering into particulars. 

De Quiros abfolutely affirms that the Indians h« 
met with ufed ve0el$ tolerably well built for ti^ 
carr^mg on of commerce between their iflands, of 
the truth of which our author fays he was an eje* 
witnefs; and Schovten in his voyages confirms, tms 
by telling us, that he took a veffel with a confi* 
der^ible ftock ol live provifions on board, which 
iDuft therefore have been intended for a voyage of 
Ibme length. Our author not on I v maintains the 
truth of thi0 from his own knowledge^ but adds 
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further, that they examined the fails of feme of theft 
vcffels, and found them as good as if they had been • 
made in Holland ; the thread of them refcmbling 
hemp, and the canvaft furpaffing in all refpecls 
any thing of that kind rtiade in Java or the Indies. 
Wc find in de Quiros's memorial, an account of 
a very fine gulph in the latitude of 15, where Ihips 
might anchor very commodioufly : he thought fit to 
call it golphe de PhiUppe, where, according to him 
fliips might anchor fafe from winds, inafmuch as 
it rap twenty leagues up into the country. Her- 
nando Gallego writes that in his paffage from New 
Guinea to the Straights of Magellan, he was driven 
by a weft wind to a country lying to the fouth, 
which he looked upon as cut ofi^ from the conti- 
nent : this very probably might be the gulph men- 
tioned by de Quiros. Abel Tafman reports, that 
he found in the fouthcrn continent, a large and fpa- 
cious gulph very commodious for (hipping; Wil- 
liam Schovten and Herrera make frequent mention 
of havens and rivers in thefe fouthern countries,, 
and Dampier aftually faw fome of thefe. If there- 
fore we confider all the circumftances that have 
been rfientioned, the credit of the feveral authors 
who report them, their apparent connexion, and im- 
pofiibility of making forgeries tally fo exadly^ 
we muft conclude that there is very full evidence in 
fupport of both thefe pofitions -, viz. that there is 
a great continent, and many iflatids to the fouth, 
and that this continent and thofc iflands, are very 
probably rich and well peopled, to which if a trade 
could be opened, it might, nay muft be, very com- 
modious, and produce as great or greater advan- 
tages than thofe which have refulted from the dif- 
covery of America. 

It is moft evident from captain Tafman's voyage, 
that New Guinea, Carpentaria, New Holland, An- 
tony Van Dicmen^s land, and the countries difco- 
vcrercd by Quiros, make all one continent, from 
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ivhich New Zealand (eems to be ^arated by a 
« ilreighc ; and perhaps is part of another continent 
anfwtring to Africa* as this of which we are now 
fpcaking plainly docs to America. This conri-r 
nent reaches from uz'^ to 188*^ of longitude, mak- 
ing indeed a very large country, but nothing like 
what dc Quiros imagined, which (hews how dan-r 
gerous ^ thing it is to truft too much to conje&ure 
in luch points as thele. It is fecondly obfervable, 
that as New Guinea, Carpentaria, and New Holland 
had been already pretty well examined, captain 
Tafman tell diredlv to the fouth of thcfe, fo that 
his ficft difcovery was Van Diemen*s land, the moft 
fouthern part of the continent on this fide the 
globe ; and then paflfing round by New Zealand, 
he plainly dilcovered the oppofite iflands only, and 
never fell in again with the continent till he ar- 
rived on the coaft of New Britain, which he mif* 
took for that of New Guinea, as he very well 
might, that country having never been fufpefted to 
be an iiland, till Dampier difcovered it to be fuch 
in the beginning of .the prefent century. Thirdly, 
by this furvey thcie countries are fyr ever marked 
put, lo long as the map or memory of Tafman's 
voyage (ball remain. The Dutch Eaft-tndia com- 
pany have it always in their power to direfk fettle- 
fnents or new difcoveries, either in New Guinea 
from the Moluccas, or in New Holland from Ba- 
tavia direftly. The jfrudence (hewn in the conr 
duft of this affair, deferves the higbeft praife. To 
have attempted heretofore, or even now, the cfta- 
blifhirig colonics in thofe countries, would be im- 
politic, becaufc it would be grafping more than 
tjie Eaft-India company, or even than the repuUic 
of Holland could manage: for in the firft place to 
rpduce a continent between three and four thou- 
fand miles broad, is a prodigious undertaking ; and 
to fettles it by degrees, would be to open to all the 
ifyorld the importance of thai country, which for 

'any 
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any thing we can tell, may be much fuperior to any 
country yet known. The only choice therefore 
that the Dutch had left, was to'referve this mighty 
difcovery till the feafon arrived in which they fhould 
be either obliged by ncceflity, or invited by occa* 
fion CO make ufe of it. But though this country 
be referved, it is no longer unknown ornegleftea 
by the Dutch, which is a point of vfcry great con- 
fcquence. To the other natiom of Europe, the fou- 
thern continent is a chimera, a thing in the clouds^ 
or at leafl: a country about which there are a thou- 
fand dovibts and fufptcions ; fo that to ta!k 6f dif- 
covering or fettling it, muft be regarded as ah idle 
and empty projeft : but with refpeft to them, it is 
a thing pcrfcdly well known ; its extents, its boun- 
daries, its (ituation, the genius of its feveral na- 
tions, and the commodities of which they are pof- 
fcfled, are abfolutcly within their cognizance; f<> 
that they are at liberty to lake f^ch meafures as ap- 
pear to them beft, for (ecuring the eventual poflef- 
fion of this country whenever they think fit. 1 his 
account explains at once alf'the myfteries which the 
beft writers on this (utgeft have found in the Dutch 
proceedings. It ftews why they have been at fo 
much pains to obtain a clear and diftinft furvey of 
thefe diftant countries, why they have hitherto for- 
borne fettling, and why they take fo much pains to 
prevent other nations from coming at a diftinA 
knowledge of them : and I may add to this another 
particular, which is, that it accounts for their 
permitting the natives of Amboina, who are their 
lubjefts, to carry on a trade to New Guinea, and 
the adjacent countries ;' fincc by this very method 
it is apparent that they gain daily frelh intelli- 
gence as to the produft and commodities of thofe 
countries. ^ 

If we fuppofe the fduth pole to be the center of a 
cTiart of which the equinoftlal is the circumferencie, 
Wc (hall then difcern four quarters j of the con- 
tents 
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tents of which, if we could give a full account, thi« . 
part of the world would be perfeftly difcovcred. 
To begin, then with the firft of thcfe, that is from 
the firu meridian placed in the ifland of Fero: with- 
in this diviHon, that is to fay, from the firil to the 
ninetieth degree <pf longitude, there lies the great 
continent or Africa, the moft fouthern point of 
v^hich is the C^pe of Good Hope, lying in the la- 
titude of 34^ 1 ^^ fouth : between that . and the 
pole, feveril fmall but very inconfiderable iQands 
have been difcovered, affording us only this degret 
of certainty, that to the latitude of 50^, there is no 
land to be found of any confequence. There was 
indeed a voyage nf>ade by Mr Bovet, in the year 
1738, on purpofe to. diicbver whether there were 
any lands to the fouth in that quarter or not. This 
gentleman failed from Port L^Orient July iStb, 
1738 i and on the ifl of January 17391 difcovered 
a country, the coafts of which were covered with 
ke, b the latitude of 54^ fouth, and in the longi* 
tude of 28^ 30^ 

I n the next quarter, tiiat is to fay from 90^ Ion- 

fkude, to 1 80^, lie the countries of which we hzve 
een (peaking \ or that large fouf hern ifland^ ex* 
tending from the equinoftal, to the latitude of 43^ 
10'', and the longitude of 167"^ 55^, which is tW 
extremity of Van Diemen*s land. 
< In the third quarter, that is from the IcHigitude 
of 150^ to 170^, there is very little difcovcred with 
;any certainty. Captain Tafman indeed vifitcd the 
coaft of New Zealand in the latitude of 42^ 10' 
fouth, and in the longitude of 188^ ^S\ But be* 
fides this and the iQands of Amfterdam and Rot- 
terdam we knQw very little, and therefore if there 
be any doubts about the reality of the Terra Au- 
ilralis, it muft be with, refpeft to that part of it 
yrhich lies within this i{uarter, through which 
Schovtexi and Le Matrt failed, but without difco* 
vering any thing more than ^ few fmall iflands. 

The 
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The foucth afid laft quarter \s from 270^ of Ion* 
gUude CO the 6r(l meridian^ within which hes the 
Cfontiaeot oi South /America, and the ifland o Ter- 
ra del Fucgo i the moft louthern promontory of 
which is fuppofcd to be Cape Horn, which^ accord* 
ing to the bed obfervations, is in the latitude of 
56^ 5 beyond which there has been nothing with any 
certainty difcovered on this fide. 

On the whole therefore it appeal?, there are three 
continents already tolerably difcovered, which point 
towards the fouch pole, and therefore ic is very pro- 
bable there is a fourth, which if there be, it mufl: 
Jie betwecn-the country of New Zealand, difcovered 
by captain Tafmao*. and that country wUch was 
ieen by captain Sbarpe and Mn Wafer in the foutU 
Teas, to which larid therefore, and no other, the title 
of Terra Auftr'alis Incognita properly belongs. 
Iliaviag this therefore to the induftry of future ages 
%o difcover, we Ihall now return to that great 
fouthern iOand, which captain Tafman adually fur- 
rounded, and the bounds of which are tolerably 
well known. 

In order to give the reader a prppcr idea of the 
importance of this, country, it will be requifite to 
fay fomethin^ of the climates in which it is (icu^tedi 
As it lies from the equinodial, to near. the latitude 
of 44^9 the longeft day in the moft northern parts 
muft be twelve hpu^s^ and in the fouthern about fif* 
UM bours^ or fomewhat more y fo that it extends 
from the firft to the feventh climate, which fhews 
its fituation to be the happieft in the world \ the 
country called Van Diemen's land refembling in all 
rcfpeds thefouth of France. As there are in all 
countries fome parts more pleafaot than others, fo 
thcte feems good reafon to believe, that within two 
or tht;ee degrees of the tropic of Capricorn, which 
pai^s through the midft of New Holland, is the 
moEt unwholefome and difagreeable part of this 
fouDcry. The reafon of which is very plains for 
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in thofe parts it muft be exceffively hot, much more 
ib than under the line itfelf, lince the days and 
nights are there always tiqual ; whrreas, within three 
or four degrees of the tropic of Capricorn, that is 
to fay in the latitude of ^7^ fotith, the days arc 
thirteen hours and an half long, and the fun is twice 
ki their zenith, firft in the beginning of December, 
or rather in the latter end of November, and again 
when it returns back, which occafions a burning 
heat for about two months ; whereas cither farther 
to the fouth, or nearer to the line, the climate muft 
kc equally wholeibme and pleafant. 

As to the produA and commodities of this coun- 
try in general, there is the greatcft reafon in the 
world to believe that they are extremely rich and 
valuable, becauft the richcft and fineft countries in 
the known world, lie all of them within the fame 
latitude. But to return from conjeftures to ftfts : 
the country difcovered by de Quiros makes a part 
of this great ifland, and is the oppofite coaft to that 
of Carpentaria. This country the difcoverer called 
la Auftralia del Elpiritu Saoto, in the latitude of 
15^ 40^ fouth •, and ,as he reports, it abounds with 
gold, filver, pearl, nutmegs, mace, ginger, and 
^gar canes of an extraordinary fize. I do ndt 
wonder that fornierly the fad might be doubted, 
but at prefent I think there is fufiicicnt reafon to in- 
duce us to believe it : for captain Dampter defcribes 
the country about Cape St. George and Port Moun- 
tague, which are within 9** of the country defcribed 
by de Quiros : I fay captain Dampi^r defcribes 
what he faw in the following words : ** The coun* 
try hereabouts is mountainous ^nd woody, full of 
Vich valleys, and pleafant frcfli water brooks ; the 
inould in the valleys is deep and yellowifh, that on 
the fides of the hills of a very brown colour, and 
not very deep, but rocky underneath ; yet excellent 
planting land > the trees in general are neither very 
ftrarghr, thick, nor tall ^ yet appear green and ple»- 
•' fan^ 
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£int, Sdme of them bear flowers^ fome berries^ 
and other big fruits, but all unknown to any of us; 
cocoa nut trees thrive very well here, a^ wellon the 
bays by the fea fide, as more remote among the 
plantations. Here are ginger, yams, and other 
very good roots for the pot, that our men faw ami 
tailed. Here are hogs and dogs \ other land ani- 
mals we faw none/' This account is grounded on-* 
ly on a very flight view, whereas de Quiros refided 
ibme time in the place he has mentioned. In aho« 
ther place captain Dampier obfeives that he faw 
nutmegs amongft them, which feemed to be fre(b 
gathered, all which agrees perfectly with the account 
given by de Quiros^ Add to this that Schovten 
had likewife obferved that they had ginger upon this 
coaft, and fome other fpices, fo chat on the whole 
there ieems not the leaft reafon to doubt that if any 
part of this country was fettled, it muft be attended 
iprith a very rich commerce : for it cannot be fupi* 
pofed that all theie writers ihould be either mti^ 
taken, or that they (bould concur in a defign to 
impofe upon their readers ; which is the lefs to be 
iiifpefted if we confider how well thdr reports agree 
iwrtth the (ituation of the country ; and that the treei 
oh the land, and the fiih on the coaft, correfpotid^ 
ing exa<5Uy with the trees of thofe countries, wul 
the fifli on the coafts, where theie commodities rare 
known to abound within, land, feem to intimate a 
perfcd conformity throughout. 

The next thing to be conlidered is the poffibility 
of planting in this part of the world, which, at firft 
fight feems, I muil confefs, to be attended with 
eon6derable«difficuities^ with refped to every other 
nation, except the Dutch, who either from Bata- 
via, the Moluccas, or even from the Cape of Good 
Hope, might with eafe fettle themfclves wherever 
they thought fit. As, however, they have heg« 
IcGted this for above a century, there feems to be 
no i'eafQn why their conduct in this refpcA ihould 
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Vecoite the rule of other nations^ or why aiiy other 
nation (hould be apprehenfiv^e of drawing on her« 
felf the difpleafure of the Dutch, by endeavouring 
to turn to their benefit countries the Dutch have fo 
long fuffered to lie, with refpedt to Europe, waftc 
and defarr. 

If a defign of fettling Ihould ever be attempted, 
perhaps the iOand of- New. Britain would be the 
propereft place. As to the fituation, extent, and 
preient condition of that ifland, all that can be faid 
of it muft be taken from the account given by its 
dilcoverer captain Dampier, which in few words 
amounts to this — *^ The ifland, which I call Nova 
Britanma, has about 4^ of latitude, the body of it 
lyifig in 4^, the northermoft part in z^ 30^, and 
the Ibuthermoft in 6^ 30^ It has 5^ 18^ longitude 
from eail to weft : it is generally high mountain- 
bus land, mixed with largp valleys, which, as well 
as the mountains, q)petred very fertile ; and in 
moft places that we faw the trees are very tall^ 
large, and thick. It is alfo very well inhabited 
with ftroog, welMimbed negroes, whom we found 
very (faring and bold at fcveral places : as to the 
produd ofit, it is very probably this iQand may 
aflbrd as many rich conmiodities as any in the 
wvrld, and the natives may be eafily brought to 
commerce, though I could not pretend to it in my 
drcumfiances.*'-^If any objeftiohs ihould be raifed 
from DampiePs misfortune in that voyage, it is eafy 
to ihew that it ought to have no manner of weight 
whatever, fincc, though he was an excellent pilot, 
he is allowed to have been a bad commander: bc^ 
lides, the Roebuck, in which he &i)ed, was a worn- 
out frigate that would hardly fwim ; and it i$ no 
great wonder that in fo craay a v^l the pem>le 
were a tittle impatient at being abroad on diiod- 
veries ; yet after all, be performed what he was fent 
for, and by the dilcoyery of this ifland of New Bri- 
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tain fecured us an indifputable right to a country^ 
that i4» ^r might be made^ very valuable. 

It is ib fituaced that a great trade might be carried 
dn from thence through the whole Terra Auftralis 
an one fide, and the moft valuable iQands of the 
Baft Indies on the ochen In {hort^ all, or at leafl: 
moft of the advantages propofed by the Dutch 
Weft India company's joining with their Eaft India 
company might be procured for this nation by the 
eftablifhing a c<^ony in this ifland df New Britain. 

If the fettling this part of I>rra Auftralis (hould 
deVolve on the South Sea company, by way of 
equivalent for the lofs of their Afliento contraft, 
(under fuppofitioh that neither the £aft India nor 
the African companies would undertake it) there 13 
no fort of queftion but it might be as well perform^ 
ed by them as by any other, and the trade carried 
on without interfering with that which is at preftnc 
carried on either by the Eaft India or African com-- 
panics. It would indeed in this cafe be abfolutely 
neceflary to fettle Juan Fernandez ; the Settlement 
of which place, under the direction of that company,* 
if they could, as very probably they might, fall into 
fome (hare of the flave trade from New Guinea, 
muft prove wonderfully advantageous, con6derinj 
the opportunity they would have of vending thol 
flaves to. the Spaniards in Chili and Peru. : The 
fettling of this iOand ought to be performed ac.once« 
and with a competent force, fince,- without doubt, 
the Spaniards would leave no noeaas. uoalttempted 
to di^ffefs them ; yet, if a good fortification wa$ 
once railed, pafles properly retrenched^ afid a gar« 
riibn left there of between tliree and five hundred 
^len, it would be limply impofi^ble :fbr the.Spa.^ 
Qiards to force them out of it before the arrival of 
another fquadron from hence. Nchfeer do 1 fee 
any .reafon why, in the fpace of a hn years, the 
plantation of tbis.ifiand ihould not prove of as great 
confcquence to the South Sea company as- that of 

Curacao 
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Curacao to the Dutch Weft India company, w6(f 
raile no lefs than 6o,o^o florins per annum for 1h 
c^nfing (hips to trade there; 

From Juan Fernandez to Van Diemen's Land 
18 not above two months fail ; and a voyage for 
difcovery might be very conveniently made between 
the time that a fquadron returned from Juan Fer<^ 
nandez and another fquadron's arrival there fi^mi 
hence. It is true, that if once a confiderable fettle* 
ment was made in the moft fouthern part of Terri^ 
Auftralis, the company might then fail into a large 
commerce in the moft valuable Baft India gooos^ 
' very probably gold and fpices of all kinds v yet I 
cannot think th^t even thefe would fall within the 
exciuiive provifo of their charter -, for that was cer- 
tainly intended to hinder their trading in fuch goods 
as are brought hither by our Eaft India company y 
and I muft confefs I fee no difference with refpedk 
to the intereft of that company between our having 
cloves, cinnamon, and mace by the South Sea 
company^s (hips from Juan Fernandez and our re- 
ceiving them from Holland, after the Dutch Eaft 
India company's (hips have brought them thither 
by the way of the Cape of Good Hope. Sore I am 
they would come to us fooner by fome months by 
the way of Cape Horn. If this reafoning does no( 
fatisfy people, but they ftill remain perfuaded that 
the South Sea company ought not to intermeddle 
with the Eaft India trade at all, I defire to know 
why the Weft India merchants are allowed to im- 
port coffise from Jamaica, when it is well known 
that the Eaft India company can fupply the whole 
demand of this kingdom from Mocha ? If it be 
anfwered that the Jamaica cofiee' comes cheaper, 
and is the growth of our own plantations^ I reply, 
that thefe fpices will not only be cheaper, but bet* 
ter^ and be purchafed by our own manufa&ures ; 
and thefe, I thifik, are the ftrongeft reafons that 
can be given. 

If 
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if it be demandied what certainty I have chat 
Ipices can be had from thence, I anfwer, all the 
certainty that in a thing of this nature can be rea- 
fonabiy expeded. Ferdinand de Quiros met with 
all forts of fptces in the country which he difcover- 
ed ; William Shovten and Jaques le Maire faw 
ginger and nutmegs, fo did Dampier ; and the au* 
thor of commodore Roggewein's voyage aflerts, 
liiat the free burgefles of Amboina purchafe ne- 
groes from the natives of New Guinea for bits of 
iron. All therefore I contend for is, that thefe bits 
x^ iron may be lent them from Old England. 

The reafon I recommend fettling on the fouth 
: coaft of Terra Auftralis, if this ddign fhould be 
pmfecuted from Juan Fernandez rather than the 
♦ifland of NewBritan, which I mentioned before, is, 
becaufe that coaft i$ nearer, and is fituated in a 
i>eftei' and pleafanter climate. Belides all which ad- 
vantages, as it was never hitherto vifite<J by the 
Dutch, they cannot, with any colour of juftice^ 
tike Umbrage at our attempting fuch a fcttlement. 

ft is moft evident, that if fuch a (etilement was 
made at Juan Fernandez, proper magazines ereft- 
«d, and a conftant correfpondence between that 
iiland and the Terra Auftralis, thefe three confe- 
quences muft abfolutely follow from thence: i. 
That a new trade would be opened, which muft 
carry off a great quantity of our goods and manu^ 
^(£lures, that cannot at prefent be brought to any 
other market, or at leaft not to fo good a market as if 
thcpc was a greater demand for them. 2. It would 
relider this navigation, which is at prefent fo 
Ih^nge, and confequently fo terrible to us, eafy 
and familiar, which might be attended with advan- 
tages which cannot be forefeen, efpecially fince 
there is, as I before obferved, in all probability 
another fouthern continent which is ftill to be dif- 
covered. 3.' It would greatly increafe o\ir (hipping 
'and our feamen^ which are the- true and natural 
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ftrcngih of this country, extend our naval poWerf 
and raife the reputation of this nation, the mod dtf^ 
tant profpcd of which is fufficient to warm; the foul 
of any man, who has the le^ft regard for his coun* 
try, with courage fufficient to defpife the imputa- 
tions that may be thrown upon him as a viiioQary 
projector, for taking/o much pains about an affair 
that can tend fo little to his private advantage. 

It is very obiervable, that all the .mighty difco- 
verics that have been made arofe from great men 
who joined reafon with pradice, and were men of 
genius and learning, as well as icamen* To Co<' 
lumbus we owe the finding America ; to Magellan 
the padlng by the ftreighcs which bear hi$ name, 
by a new route to the Eaft Indies ; to Le Maire a 
more commodious paflTage round Cape Horn, and 
without running up to California : Sir Francis 
Drake too hinted the advantages that might arife 
by examining the north- weft fide of America ; and 
Candifh had fome notions of difcovering a paflage 
between China and Japan. As to the hiftory wc 
have of Roggewein's voyage, it affords fuch lights 
as nothing but our own negligence can render ufe- 
lefs i but in the other voyages, whatever difcovcries 
we meet with are purely accidental, except it be 
Dampier's voyage to the coafts of New Holland 
and New Guinea, which was exprefsly made for 
difcoverics, and in which, if an abler man had been 
employed in conjundion with Dampier, we cannot 
doubt that the interior and exterior parts of thofe 
countries would have been much better known than 
they are at prefent ; becaufe fuch a perfpn would 
rather .have cholcn to have refreflied in the ifland of 
New Britain, or fooae other country not vifued be- 
fore, than ac thax of Timor, fettled both by the 
ForttTgudfe and the Dutch, 

The idett of fettling Juan Fernandez was firft con- 
ceived, by •commodore Roggewein, who, having 
attentively . cuufKlercd the, advantageous fituation^ 

and 
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iind the many conveniencies this ifland afForded, 
immediately coDceived a defign of fettling it, as the 
moft proper place that could be thought of for 
affording fhelter an^ refrefhment to (hips bound, 
as he was, to fouthern l^nds ; and he was encou- 
raged particularly to perfevere in this defign from 
the confideraiion of the ifland*s. fertility, which, as 
he obferves,; allowed- theqi no reafon to doubt that 
it would afford fufEcien.t fubfifteiice for fix hundred 
families at leaft : however, this, like. the fettlement 
of Belgia Auflrali's, was put off to t;heir return, by 
which accident it happened that neither of theic 
iflands was fettled at all. It mufl be allowed that 
both thefe projefts of the Dutch commodore, were 
every way wife and prudent, and (hewed how fit a 
man he was to execute it ; for, by the help of thefe 
two colonies, undoubtedly the fouthern Indies had 
been by this time effeftual.ly dilcovered, TTie for- 
mer (ettlement would have afforded, a proper place 
for (hips to careen in and refit, after fo long a 
voyage as from Europe to the ftreights of Magel- 
lan ; and the latter would have furnifhed them with 
all imaginable conveniencies for . repairing whatever 
injuries they might have received by fo hazardous 
a pallage as that round Cape Hqrn. I therefore 
venture to pronounce it the be(l laid fcheme for 
promoting fouthern difcoveries that ever yet enter- 
ed the head of man, and I make no manner of 
queftion but that whatever nation fiiall revive and 
profccute Mr. Ro'ggewein's plan, will become in a 
few years matter of as rich and prgfitable a com- 
merce as the Spaniards^ have from their own coun- 
try to Mexico and Peru, or the Fonuguefe to 
Brjtzil. 

We have fo many afcopnts of the beauty and 
fertility of Juan FernandeE, that 1 think it may be 
laid down as an undeR.ia4Dle tru^h, that a propolal 
for fettling it would not meet with many difficuUie* ' 
either here or in Holland. In both placci* peop'e 
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arc to be met with who, cither for the Ikke of get- 
ting breiid, or from the hopes of acquirhig k fortune 
Would readily confent to vific the moft uhWhdefome 
cddAtriesi and to remain in the worft climates. 
There would hot therefore be wantifig enough to 
offer themfelves, upon proper encouragement, to go' 
and refide there^ and the e)epence otforltifying the 
ifland, ztid providing them in every refpefk with 
What they wanted, would require lio great fum 9 
yet whatever nation (hall take this ftep, and be at 
the expence, will have it ablblutely in their poWer 
to pfofecute this fchtnfie of diicovery, after which 
perhaps it may be time enough to think of fettling 
the ifland of St. Lewis on the other fide 6f the Ctipc. 
The raifing a fort, khd putting in order the plah- 
tatibh Of the iidand of Juan Fernandez, might eiA« 
ploy the firft year, whenever this important difefigh 
is properly purfued j arid if two or three fmall to- 
feis were left with the inhabitants of that itland, 
they niiight, by the arrival of a new fi]uadron the 
neKt year, be able to ifeport fomewhat of the pro- 
bability of a difcovery from thence, bec^ufe there 
are undoubtedly fever^l iflands which lievt no gi-eat 
diftadce from thence, and all of them in fo good a 
climate, that no hardfhip need be feared in endea- 
vouring to difcover them* In confequence of the 
report, and of the affiftance received from the new 
colony, where the fick might be. put on (hore, and 
their places fuppiied with fre(h men, a great pate 
of the fouth continent might be difcovered in one 
fummer ; for when the feamen were once fecure of 
a good retreat, as the ifland of Juan Fernandez, 
well fettled, would be, they would not be uneafy 
or afraid of wanting provifions if they cruized a 
few weeks more or lefs in the South Seas : befides, 
there would be no occafion of reducing them to 
fiiort allowance; and while they lived in prefent 
plenty, and without apprehenfion of future wants, 
they would certainly be in fufiicient ipirits to un^ 
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dertak^ any thing their officers could reafonably tx-: 
peft from them. 

The voyages of Scbovtcn and Daoipier, a$ wel) 
2^5 that of commodore Roggcwcin, plainly (bew» 
that it is the dread of lb long a run as to the Eal}: 
Indies which intimidates the failon in thefe icaSy and 
occafions fuch frequent mutiniest iuch perpetual 
flifien^ionsy as xnufl: necelTarily impedei and even de- 
feat, the bjeft laid projed for difcoverie^. Add to 
ali this, that in two or three years time there i$ 
^be bigheft probability that the produce of the trade 
that mi^nt be eftabli^ed in thefe fouthern iQands 
wopld not only defray the expence of the underr 
taking, biut make confiderable returns, and thea 
all difficulties would be over* There would be 
entough ilruggling to fbare in the advantages of 
a commerce io long negleAed ; but the fettjement 
at Juan Fernandez would prevent all this, and fe- 
cure, fpr at leaft thirty or forty years, the greatcft 
part of the profit to the original proprietors. 

I muft confels that I have taken a great deal of 
pains upon this fubjed, from an earneS deiire that 
this fcnenoe of difcovering thefe fouthern Indies 
tniaht dpp<^Ar in its true light to the Britifh natbn^ 
and in order to (bew how poifible it is for us to reap 
the benefit, not of the difcoveries only, but of the 
errors and oversights of other pedple. We are daily 
complaining (written in 1745) though! hope with- 
out reafon, of the decay of trade ; we arc daily re* 
pining at the reftriftions on our trade, for which» 
without doubt, there is more reafon, fince it is vi- 
fible that the commerce between our own ifland 
and that of Barbadoes employs five times the num- 
ber of Chips that are in the fervice of all our exclu- 
five companies put together : but complaints are 
eflfeminate things «, we ought to behave like men, 
and endeavour to find remedies, if we really think 
ouifelves aggrieved. If, as many people fay, moft 
trades are overftocked > or if, as mou people fay, 
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the moft beneficial branches of trade are cramped 
by the above-mentioned reftriftions, it h undoubt- 
edly our bufinefs to find out new trades if it be pof- 
fible i or at leaft, it is worth our while to make fomc 
attempt. ' ' .' • ' ' 

The faf(ffl:,. plainefl:, and moft fpeedy method, is 
to endeavour to make new rfifcoveries, that is, in 
cfFeft, to endeavour to find out new markets. If 
there be fo large a traft of country, and fo many 
iflands ' und'rfcovercd in the fouth, they muft be 
worth the difcovering for theft reafons. If any of 
thefe c6untris« are ablblutcly uninhabited, we arc 
* , at leaft fure that they lie in luch a climate as gives 
us hopes of Ihcir prodticing ^he richeft commodi- 
icies, or a certainty of our being able to produce 
them by raifing n^vv polonies and plantations. We 
(ball very foon be latisfied of this/if we refleft on 
the advantages derived from fettling the fmall ifland 
of fiarbadoes 5 and if the profits arifing from fugar 
,are fo ^arge, what^ might /be expcfted,* orTathcr 
what might We hot eipett ^frbn? a cowtfy* of the 
' fame extent vvhich produce cloves, nutmegs, and 
cinj;\am6n ? It i$ true that formerly the power oF 
the Dutch might hnve been apprehended, who have 
ihewn a very ftubborn refolution of keeping thefe 
rich commodities entirely to themfelves ; but at 
prefent there can l?e no fuch fear, becaufe our mz,* 
ritime power is fufficient to protcft anyjuft pretcn- 
fion ; and, on the other hand, we ought not to fuf- 
peft that our governors would have fuch a com- 
plaifanc^e for any foreign intereft as to facrifi:ce to it 
our own. On the other hand, if t;hefe- (buthcrn 
countries are inhabited by favages, there is a great 
probability of our obtaining the moft valuable com- 
modities, either in exchange for the neceflaries of 
life, or for thofe triRes which we known by expe- 
rience fuch favages naturally admire. 

Bur it may be, and indeed is far more probable, 
^hat there are civilized nations in^many, or at Icaff 
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3n fome of thefc countries, and wich them, no doubt, 
we may carry on a very advantageous trade j for the 
commodities of one part of* the world are always 
confidered as rarities in another part, and, as rari- 
ties, they- will naturally fetch an high price : fo 
that if we can but once eftablifh a trade, and a trade 
at fo great a diffance, it muft turn much to our 
benefit*. 

The fame writer obfcrves, in another place, that 
*• it has been reported, that notwithftanding the 
vaft importance of "thcfe iflands, (the fpice ones) 
there were countries at no great diftancc from them* 
which defcrved fdme degree of notice, as abounding 
in gold arid precious ftones, and not altogether de- 
ficient in Ipiccs. They were but half difcovered 
by the Portuguefe, yet, for all the world knows to * 
thccontfaryv that difcovery has not been-fo much 
as profecutcd, much lefs perfefted by the Dutch. 
On the contrary, we have been given tounderftand 
that fotKie mittake has happened in this bufinefs ; 
that thefe countries are poor, barren, mrferable 
places, and thofe who inhabit them a race of brutal, 
ftupid, and ftarving fieople. This pofllbly .may btf 
fo ; however, as it has been otherwife reportedi... 
and a« thefe countries lie upon the very line which 
divides the known from the unknown parts of the 
world, and may be as eafily reached by the South 
Seas as by »the*Cape of Good Hope, it (hould be af; 
certaincd +:" • ■ « r* 

We call by the name of Terra Auftralisi fays 
another writer, all that part of our earth <\^liich lies ' 
beyond the three fouthern points of the known . 
world on Africa, Afia, and America, thit-is to -fay, 
beyond the Cape of Good ^Hope, the Molucca' and 
Celebes iflands, and Cape Horn, or th^ Streights 
of MiSigellan. This fpace comprehends eight or ten 
ipnillions of fquare leagues, which make above a 

• Harris, Vol. I. p. 331.334 264 315. 

+ Modern Univcrfal Hillory, Vol. IX, P047. 
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third part of our globe* In this vftft tnd: it h im* 
ppflible but there muft be to the foudi of Afia 
ibme immenfe continent to keep our globe in equW 
librio during its rotation, by ferviog as a couritcr- 

Eoife to northernx Afia. Whoever examines the two 
emifpheres of the globe, divided horizontally, that 
IS) by the equator (as they ihould always be) and 
not by the meridian, muft be ftruck in obfefvir^ 
fo much land in the one hemtfphere, and (b little in 
the other, efpedally as he knows that the weight off 
earth is, to that of fea-i^ater, nearly as five to 
three *. 

As to the wealth and fertility of this continent, 
fays another, both reafon and experience feem tq 
unite in making it one of the bappieft countries in 
the world. Both De Quiros and Dampier have de? 
icribed it in glowing colours, fuch as might be 
thought to flow from the pencil of fancy, if rerther 
experience and the very nature of the tiling did 
not fupport their a0ertions. The country, called 
f)y the former La Auftralia del Efpiruto SaDto, in 
the latitude of 1 5^ 46^ fouth, be affirms to abound 
with gold, filver, pearl, mace, nutmeg$, and gin« 
^n It is oppofite to the country called Carpehta^ 
riai and from its fituation gives the ftrongeft credi- 
bility to the warm defcription of the difcovcrer, 
(Captain Dampier fpeaks of the land about Cape 
St* George and Port Montague in much the fiime 
language, but enumerates fewer of the rich fcom-? 
modities, ifvhich might probably ink from the fu- 
perficial view he took of the country; whereas 
Quiros aftually refided fome time in the ptuts he 
defcribes, and confequently had better opport»ni<» 
ties of being acquainted with the produce. Schov*? 
ten and Tafman likewife take notice of nutiliegs 
fuid ginger, as well as cocoa-nuts, pifans, &c* wiucb 
fow on the coaft. If the iflands of Sumatra, 

f Terra 4uftralis ^ogmUL, yd. I. p. 8. 
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Jtva, atel Borneo, abornid in (iraeipiia fttM^ tnd 
other valuable conHnodicies, and fbe Moluccas In 
fpices»/ New Guinea and the regions behind ifHiiU 
by a parity of reaiboy be as plentifully endowed 
hy nature If the iiland of Madagafcar is ib 
fine, and fuch a country as all authors i^k k } 
a gold, ivory,^ and other comnioditses of great va* 
kie, are coinn»>n in the fottchern part of Africa* 
frcMn Melinda down to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and up again to Cape Gonzalez^ here are the iamo 
pan^feh in New Zealand, New Holland, and 
Carpentaria. If Peni overflows with filver^ if all 
the moQocatlis of Chili are filled with gold, the 
Brazils with evei!y (brt of wealth, this continent en^ 
joys the beaiefit of the fame pofition i and therefore 
nrhoever thoroughly diicovers and fettles it, will 
infallibly be pofTeifed of territories as rich, as fruit"» 
fal, and as capa^ie of impravemeot as the Mo- 
}]Liccas, the Cape of Good Hope, iPera, ChiU, or 
the Bmzils^ and indeed as anv that have hidierto 
been difcovered in any part of the terraqueous globe* 
}f we refle6k upon all the circumftances mention^ 
ed in the joumais of voyages here, the credit of 
the fevcral.au thors, their apparent comiedion^ and 
the impoffibiiiicy of making (orgtrkB coineide ib 
fxaAly withrealbn, with experience, and with eack 
ocher, we muft conclude there, k i^mple evidetioe of 
there being a ; continent and many Hkmds to the 
fouth, all rich, fbrtik, and populous. If a trade 
to thcfe was optned, de&me leaffbn Ihews that it 
inuft be very oommodbosi and pradoee osg^est, 
n greater, adnoi rages tfasn thdfe wkicfa have -re^ 
Asked from ^die diteovery of America, ia k not 
frberefioDe afion^og that this poiae rfi a l and bofy 
nation fvM^d itever have undevcskea «o. gratify 
tfaeir curiofiey by the fultoft ooiHwQion of the face 
pf this continent * f 

• Modern tjniverral ffiftory. Vol. II. p. 357. 359. Hift. 
At^ Navig. des Tpites Auft. > ^57. 
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Thofe parts of thefe vail trads hitherto difcover- 
cd have been found exceedingly populous. This 
alone is fufficient to prove that a trade of the moft 
advantageous kind cnight be carried on with the in- 
habitants.- The exportatiah of manufa£tures, and 
the employment of fiiips and feamen, are the great 
j^ncs which the prefent fyftem of Europe moR re- 
"^^f&ses-, thefe would be fully answered: for it is 
itlfipofrible to conceive tiiat peofde inhabiting fuch 
^Slimaccs, and confeqiiently pofifefling the commo- 
d^^moft valuable in Europe, ifaould not be as 
iea^%^o exchange thefr^^odudsforoors as we 
«pdk|i|j^^ and it is muchieafier to be conceived 
ih«;^QiB^ how far this exchange ■ might be 

^ arfie^t-or-how many millions of people might be 
rc^i^with European manufa&ures, if thefe vaft 
countries .were difcovcred. 

What was the amount of manufa£luring for trade 
before ithe difcovery of .America ? A mere trifle-, 
Efficient to enrifcb and employ 'a -feiw paltry Hanfe- 
towns, a city of Antwerp, or a ftate of Genoa : but 
compareithe progrefs made fince that event; con* 
fider. the 'trajJe^t Europe before and ii«ce ; think 
of the exportation of Britifh, Dutch, French, and 
other mali^fa&ures, nine* tenths peidiaps of which 
areconfumed in Ameriea, . or in Africa, in confe* 
quence of America. Wiiat comparifon can be 
drawn between the riches of Britain now and in the 
time of queen Elizabeth'? and yet, if we come to 
examine the matter, werfixall find the fuperiority of 
the latter times to* the former to be ditefly owing 
to the difcovery of America.^ What is the prefent 
grand want of Britain ? A new demand for manu- 
fadiures, great enough to fet.at work three millions 
of idle hands, who are now a burden upon the three 
kingdoms. Is fuch a market to be found in Eu- 
rope ? Thofe who are fo apt to cry out. We have 
trade enough, and more colonies than we know 
what to do with, fhould be alkcd. Have you any 
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unemployed poor ? If you have, you have enough 
of neither one nor the other. What is the ufe of 
trade ? The enabling your own poor to maintain 
chemfelves at the expcnc^ of foreigners. ' 
[' Is there not the greatcft reafon to fuppofe, that 

thefe immenfe countries, extending from the line 
poffibly to the %uth-pole, muft abound with pro- 
Gudions of which we can have as little idea as the 
Europeans could have of America before itwas dif^ 
covered ? If we throw a carelefs eye around us, 
what a nfew wotld of commodities, and many of the 
moft ufcful Mature, broke in upon us on that event ! 
Tliefe Ai^ equal reafons, nay luperior ones, for 
fuppofing thefe 'unknown countries to abound in 
peculiar produdlions. A number of commodities 
are there probably in being, which woiild open 
new fpecies of manufaftures unthought of, and give 
bread to millions now unborn. 

But without confidering thefe points merely in a 
commercial lighr, is it not afloniihing that the 
princes and great men among the maritime powers 
of Europe have no more curiofity to become ac- 
quainted with the ideas, the manners, the cuftoms, 
and the knowledge of fo confi^erable. a pare of the 
globe, all which are at prcfent as unknown as thofe 
of the inhabitants of the moon ? What a wonder- 
ful idea is it to think of the arts, the fciences, and 
the fpecies of human learning which may refide 
among thefe unknown people, and wait only for 
the aftive curiofity of fome European to extend 
them in a million of beneficial fhapcs to the reft of 
mankind ! Wonders as furprizing as glafs, print- 
ing, and magnetifm itfelf, may exift there in the 
womb of obfcurity, which, if imported to Europe, 
would open new fields for the minds of mankind to 
range in,' And let me at the fame time add, that 
we are in want of fuch, to us unknown fpheres of 
human knowledge. There has, for above a cen- 
tpry paft, bc^n a kind 'of languor in the learned 

world. 
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workly ^ taial ceflatipn of sill girsit and ufeful 4ir^ 
CQvcries, which h^s thrown ibc warmeft pprfiiier$ 
of the 4rt$ and rdenc^ iato a beatea (r^, in which 
they are contented to re-f;^y» in a a^w manper^ 
what their mor^ fpirucd imceftors h^d faid (siefore. 

Nothing gives a greater pdivicy and vigpur tp 
th^ h^pian mind th^n unthought-of and important 
diftoveries ; ih^y open new regions of fcteno^, and 
Kft the ideas of mankind frpcn the dull rotation of 
copimon^plac^ fa^s to the gioriops fphore pf iovenf 
tiod ; one difiiOvery brings on another % the g^fieral 
circle of kno^ledgf is enlarged* and every art and 
fcience receives jpew improvements. Thefe %vt 
noble advan(figes., bu^t they can fiever fpring from 
tha tame and iafipid reppf$ which broods at preif nt 
fiver Europe. > 

W|i^( noble benefits refwlt from long voyages ! 
Thefe are the true nurfenies for feamen, and bree4 
lhi; hardieft and moi^ valuable \ nor is navigation fo 
i93Dch ^liged to any trade as that which pccafioR^ 
%}EAm \ they encourage the building and fitting p^ 
fiou^ ^ips \ they render courage, adivity, vigour, 
a<>d ftilU neceflary in a number of captains and fea« 
men^ which prove in all thefe, and (Kher refpefts, 
of iacomparable valqe to a maritime nation, irifo« 
much xha( thpfe branches of cominerce, and thofir 
iettJe^entiB whiK^h are the fupport of IpBg vpy^es, 
oyght, ff^m-eveiy fcnfiWe pieople, to receive pccM^ 
liar ac/En^aon."^^^ The notion of failing ijy a weft 
eouriS^ to the &aft Indi^ss, fays a vpry p^oetratipg 
wrifPT* iirA en^^d intx> the imagination of jQoItiip- 
buis 6 and yet ther« is ^gr^at r^afon tp prefutpe, t^at 
if /le (3ould i)o{ribly have made a right calculatioBi 
and bad i^nderilo^ t^at ago degrees pf Ippgitud^ 
muft be tfiaverftd in ftch a cpprfe, it wpujd hav* 
tpjpeared, <^vcin io him, a ^a^ter extremely doubt- 
ful, if i^ot utterly ImppiTible. Bi}t in a ieries i^i 
y^rafis, and diat a very ^rt one, fi^^ce from tha 
firft voyage of Columbus to jthat ojf MjigeU^n, there 
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icarte intervened thirty, this was conceived, vndeN 
taken^ Md executed; and, conieqcierrtly^ inooj¥i« 
parably greater improvement was made ih t^is att 
of navigation than in the many hundred^^ and even 
tboufand s of yevrs pi^ceding. Of iuch coftfi?quence 
ft h to keep men in aftion, to excite their faculties, 
to enfiame their coarage by emulation^ and to 
make one difoovory a ftep to another, it was by 
means like thefe that fo much yur^ done in fo 
fmall A time, and by the negledt of thefe means^ 
that fo Ittdc has been done ever fincc ♦/* 

Notwtthftanding tbere4s ib little appearance of it 
in our common mapa, yet, in aM probability, the 
PteMflc ocean might be foH ^ iAands f. Difct^ 
lories have been made in all diredbions. There has 
been no expedition through this ocean, (^ wfaitk 
we have tny dtftinA account, without new iflantfa 
being difcovcred. Magellan faw other tOands, and 
the nuffiber of the Ladrones, and thetr names, 
have differed antiently from what they are" now 
accounted ^. Sir Francis Drake aftually paflfed 
through the New Philippines ; fabfequenc Engliih 
commanders made other difcoveries ; and though 
this is la great deal, we could have fhewn much 
more« Incidentally, «Hid without feeking them, a 
diain of iflands has been difcovered to the norths 
almoft as high as Japan |. The New I^tlippinea 
notwithftanding is the mod ftriking proof t>f iM, 
(^C€ they render it evident, that what we flippoft 
^ the whole is at leaft true of a part : n<}r4s thia 

^ Poh'ticsl Eflkysy p. 466. Modern Umverial Rtllol'y. 
Vol. IX. p. 48 1. 

f ObfervatioDS Phyf. Sc Matth. de T Acad. p. 223. 

X G. Battifta Ramnfip Raccolto delle Navigationi et Viagfti* 
^oto. I. p. 375. Galvano^a Difcoveries. Hacklayt. D« 
fioia Geographie Moderne,' p. ^. ch, 14. art. 5. 

II Heirera DefcrJption de las Indies Occidentales, cap. it. 
Eden's Hiftory of Travaile. Sir William Monfon*! Naval 
Traas. 
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proof at all lefs authentic for its being accidental $ 
for chat is a pregnant teftimony in fav4dur of an^ 
other propofitioo, more than; 9(tPe mentioned, that 
the Spaniards are hot fo' mu^h^ Ignorant of this as 
indifpofed to acknowledge and d^nwilling to have 
it difcovered. This appears from ibt extraordinary^ ' 
itridnefs of their failing* ord/ers, - which we have 
good reafon to believe are not cafiialjly <}e&dive^ 
but intentionally reftrided in this particular ^ 
The fame thing appears from their charts, but ma- 
naged with great prudence and addrefs ; for all 
new iflands are inferted as foon as difcovered, to 
prevent the furmife of their wilhing to conceal 
them ; but then iflands, long before difcovered, 
are left out *, fo that the modern charts are not at 
all fuller than thofe made two centuries ago. Add 
to this, that no di&overies whatever tempt this na- 
tion to proceed any further, how eafily foever that 
might be done, or with whatever advantageous 
confequences it might be attended. But to bar 
the pretcnfions of any other nation, and to fecurc 
their title to iQands not yet known, and which, p^* 
haps, they never will know, they plead an exclu- 
five right from the firft difcovery by Magellan of 
the archipeUgo of St. - Lazarus, comprehending, 
according to their computation, eleven thoufaild 
iflands t ; fo that how much foever our doArine 
may clafli with their politics, there is nothing 
clearer than that they differ not much from: us in 
their opinion J. 

It is very Angular that, confidering the fituation 
of the New Philippines, the number of them, and 
their lying as it were within feveral circles, one 

« Gaivano. 5ir William Moufon's Naval Tiads, Lord 
Anfon's Voyage. 

f G. B. RaniLfio Raccblto, Sec. Tom. I. p. 37s Argen- 
Tola ConquilU de las Idas Moluccas, Lib. L Pere le Gobien 
Hifloire dtsllt's Mariannes, Liv. L 
- t Mod. Univ, Hift. Vol. IX. p. 622. 
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Vithin another, in the very raidfl: of countries pofr 
feiTed by the Spaniards, they fheuld reniaiti for two 
centuries in a manner unknown, or at leaft tmno« 
ticed. It is yet more ftrange^ that after the firft 
intelligence of them, and that too by acddenir^ 
they ihould remain upwards of fifty years in. a man* 
iier half difcovered. It is certainly very fufpri2ing» 
that in an age fo enlightned as this, an eyentof this 
Ibrt ihould be fo Utde confidered or attended to ; 
and the finding of thefe iflands fhould be-Eegiftered 
among the relations of miflionaries, the colle&ions 
of focietics deftined to the , promotion of fcience, 
and be in a manner wholly flighted by the great 
world, by geographers, hiftorians» and (latefmen ; 
from all of whom, from the nature of things, dis- 
coveries of this kind claim more immedtace. re* 
gard *. This certainly fliews, that the noble, and 
heroic fpirit which diftinguifhed the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and which was attended with fb many illuf- 
trious events, and fuch prodigious advantages to 
the inhabitants of Europe, however ill managed in 
fome refpefts, aqd in all, perhaps, but too much 
mifapplied, has been gradually evaporating, and is 
now on the point of being extinguilhed, and this 
from the very principle that firft excited and ought 
ever to keep it alive, a propenfity to commerce, 
which, while we endeavour to monopolize, we 
ceafe to extend ; and while we quarrel and difpute 
about what we have, difcourage thofe difcpveries^ 
that might employ, enrich, and content us all. 
But it will be faid, that the views of princes., and 
politicians are very different. fix)m the vifions of 
Speculative men, who travel only in their, clofcti, . 
make difcoveries upon paper, .and. frame fchemes 
for themfelvesAnd men of as like turn tp admire, but 
which great minifters treat with derifion. The truth 
.of this is not, to,b$: difputed •, bqt .th^ poi/)t to be 






*" L'Efprit des Loix, .Liv, XX, .c. i3. . . . ' 
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enqutred into it, wJio aic moft likeljr to be in the* 
right? Piinccs and politicians are gieat names; 
perfisns of fcieooe and (agacit^r are great men : die 
former arc genevaUy occuped about the concerns i£ 
their own times % the latter look forward, and en- 
deavour the benefit of pofterity. It was not Ferdi- 
«nd, though honoured with the tide of the Wife, 
die Gmr, and tbe Catholic, who difcovered the 
new world, but poor Columbus; who had been 
treated as a <:bimerical projedor, and whofe vaft 
ddigns had pesiflied in embryo, if ifabella had not 
enabled bim to carry them into execution by 
|)ledgtng her jewels ^« 

Before we clofe this ardcle, which, from iu great 
importanse, jws demanded moie than common at* 
tention, wse muft make a few remarks on the 
voyages which have been made through the .Paci6c 
Ocean, with a view to diicoveries, ^fince the peace 
iff Paris ; which voyages were firil fet on foot by 
the late earl of Egmont, and iince carried on under 
die patronage of the earl of Sandwich : thefe are 
mudi to the honour of the prefent reign. France 
alfo comet in foraibore cf the honour in the voyage 
of M. de Bougainville. Upon ihefe exertions of 
Ipirit, which are beyond any thing we have feen in 
this century, we muft obferve, 

L That the diicoveries made in theie voyages 
gpeady confirm the preceding obfervaticxis in the 
two important points, tbe number of unknown 
iflands thickly (Irewed through this ooean, and al£> 
the ektrcme fertility and beauty of them/ Luckily 
thefe voyages were all made to the ibuth o^ the line, 
whereas the navigation for' near two centuries had 
been almoft entirely to the north of it. From this 
circumftance; every voyage was attended with new 
difcoveries; a chain of iflands quite in clufters, 
and many of them conliderable for fize, &c. were 

• Modern Uniferfal Hiftory, Vol. IX. p. 573. 
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ftiinds extending through many degrees of htftuc^e 

and longitude, forming an immenfe archipelago, 

of wliich the charts give no other fign than the lands 

to which they give the name of De Qjiros^ but 

which farm only a fmajl part of what is now dif- 

covered : pf theFe 6taheit]e, fo well known at pre* 

iJint from the voyages of capt, Wallace, M. dtf feou* 

gainville, aftci capt. Cooke, is but one rfland' 6f a 

middling fize, ftirrounded by manf other's, fomfc 

much longer, but which were not vifited. iThefe 

iflands are in thefineft clfmate, and enjoj^ Jyt un- 

• rivalled fertility. The accounts we ftavfe of their 

*'|lumbers are hot clear, from the fliips (ailing almoft 

direftiy through them, without makfng it* their 

bufinefs to difcover what they had feeft. This cir» 

cumfl-ance, by the way, " fe^ms to have beeti an 

omiflion in their orders ; f6r while they vveYe in the 

midft of an unknown archipelago, fitCiated In thi 

richcft of climates, their firft bilfiriefs fare ly ought 

to h^ve been to become well acquainted with every 

thing as they advanced y for in ^11 probability 

iflands, in fuch a latitude,' WouM be fibimtl as bene- 

ficiafi to difcover as any other 'Bufinefs upon 'whrdl 

they could be fent. 

It is evident that there H a chain of ifl^rtds'j reach- 
ing almoft acrofs the PiTcific Oceari, fOuth'of the 
line, to a greater number,, and of a more jrriportant 
ftature, than any which* are' tO'W found nortft of 
the line till yoU cooieto'thi^ Nev^ Philippines. For^ 
m^r navigators having principally taken the nor- 
thern coiirfe, the iflands feeri hf otir jfhips, a^'Welf 
^s thole' b^ M. de Bouga:inVille, are neW difcove- 
ries, iF^ We except fom(!^thing "drt the account df De 
QaircJs* nor ^to be clearly afce'ftaihed. Ceftainly 
there Have been difccvered, within feven years,, 
hear one hundred and fifty iflands to the ibuth ot 
the line, and while the fliips purfued a direft cDurfe, 
turning afide' neither tO' the * fight nor to'tht 
left, all thefc iflands are within 20 degrees of the 
V01-. II* S line. 
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Jinc, confcqucntly enjoy a climate capable of prcv 
ducing the richcft produ&s in the univerfe. 

II. Copmodorc Byron was fent out for the cx- 
prcfs purpofe of difcovering the iflands of Solomon, 
which, two hundred years ago, were fiippofed to 
be the richcft countries in the world. The Spanifli 
difcoverers of them found them to abound with gold, 
precious ftones, and fpices. The commodore could 
find no countries which anfwered the defcription, 
though he met with many unknown iflands in the 
fame latitude ; pqr have any fucceeding navigators 
found any countries abounding with thofe rich com- 
inodities. It is well known that the iflands of So« 
lomon were fought for more than once, foon after 
Mendana's difcovcry of them in the fifteenth cen-* 
tury^ but in vain : their exiftence was then doubted, 
and yet more at prefent ; but we muft beg leave to 
obferve, that fuch a conclufion feetns hafly. Pof- 
fibly the iflands, to which the name of Solomon is 
given, join, or may be near to the fame we have 
difcovered; nay, it. is not impoflible but we may, 
without knowing it, have difcovered the realigo- 
lomon^s iflands ; and as to gold and jewels, the in- 
habitants'may probably have fecretcd their wealth, 
knowing from intelligence, pf which we cannot dif- 
cover the fource, that ftrangers, and efpecially 
Spaniards, would fcek for nothing fo foon. 

That this is no wild or romantic way of thinking, 
is clearly proved from a very remarkable circum- 
ftaqce given by M. de Bougainville ; it is, that the 
inhabitants of Otaheite are poflTefled of very fine 
pearlsi ^^^ they carefully concealed them : this 
fliews that thefefenfible, and,' I may add, civilized, 
poliflied Indiaas, knew the commodities of real 
value, and concealed them from the new-comen ; 
they might do the fame with gold and diamonds. 

III. But another fuppoGtion is to be ftarted: 
perhaps the Spanifli accounts of Solomon's iflands 

arc 
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are all romance : jealous of the attempts which Eu- 
ropeans might make, with a view to difcover the 
great Southern Continent, or the New Philippines^ 
they might invent the tale of thefe iaiaginary 
iflands, and paint them as the richeii countries un- 
der heaven^ with a delign to^difappoint foreign na- 
vigators, and thereby bring into difcredit all expe- 
ditions that might afterwards be m^de in fearch of 
them. 

IV. The great difcovery lately made is that of 
New Zealand, which was, till now, quite unknown. 
Geographers gave that name to a fpot of coaft 
^hicb we fee in their OKip^i not knowing whether 
it was part of a continent or a great or fmall 
iOand. It is now < known that New Zealand is in 
two parts ; the northern parts of the foathern divi- 
fipn were examined, but the northern divifion was 
furrounded, and found to be an idand nine hundred 
miles long, and two, three, and four hundred 
broad. Great part of ^his ifland lies in the fineft 
climate in. the world, poflefTes a moft fruitful foil, 
andii numerous valuable produ<5lions ; inhabited 
partly by barbarian favages, and partly by a civi- 
lized agreeable people. This difcovery is truly one 
of the higfaieft confequence. 

V. The principles' on which thefe expeditions 
have been maide feem to be thofe only of making 
geographical and botanical difcoveries, butwrthouc 
any view^ of forming fettlemcnts : the former ob- 
jefl: is certainly a very noble one, and worthy the 
rdgn of a great king, and the moft powerful ma- 
rine in the world ; but ,the latter 15 of the moft ca- 
pital importance, at the fame time that it is infi- 
nitely more favourable to the former. Difcovering 
cdgntries accurately, and becoming well acquaint- 
ed with their natural hiftory, is not to be effefted in 
a hafty vifit 5 they require a fettkment as much as 
the qpmmercial intereft^ of the nation. • 

But we do not comprehend why expeditions of 
this fort, and at a conuderable exp^ncc, fhould be 

S 2 made^ 
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made,^ and prove fuccefsful io difcovering countries 
that appear in every reipeft perfeftly defirable^ and 
ac the fame time all equa)Iy neg)e£ted. That great 
commercial genius, the editor of Harris's Voyages, 
who has cOnfidered this point with a moft uncom- 
mon attscncfon, has in ail his refle^iona propofed 
fettlements in the new di^veries, as the only pof- 
(ible means of making them turn ro any account $ 
nor would he ever have conceived that any nation^ 
would have been at fljdh a repeated expence, fuiffi- 
cient with but fmall additions to execute all his 
ideas, without clfcdting the rtioft important part of 
the buflnelsi At the lan^e time he has anfwered alt' 
objed:ions co fuch a plan, and kft no doubt of its 
prucfencc, expediency, and even neccffity. 

Countries have been difcovered, which are fitu- 
ated withm ten degrees of the line, and yet in a 
climate remarkably wholefome) as populous as Eng- 
land, in civilized, fenfible, and very ingenious in- 
habitants. Will any perfod aflert that it would not 
be highly benefkiai to become ma(^e^ of the fea 
coafts of fuch iOands, not with anv view of colo- 
nizing in a country foil of people, but of introdu- 
cing valuable articles of culture, and thfn trading 
with the inhabitants. Other iflartds they found 
equally fevourcd'by nature, but alnwft uninhabited; 
thcfe, and parts of New Zealand, prefcnted the fineft 
advantages for colonizing. 

If it is faid that wt haVe more colonies- already 
than we kncrtv what to do with; we reply, for that 
reafon we ought to procure- new ones, which wilt 
not prove fo troublefomfej- if w© are uncertaih of tKc 
dependence of oor colonies,«why is it fo ? Butfrom 
planting aji rnimenfe continent; but iflands, however 
large, »are, and muft be dependeo^ on mival power. 
But if we are in arjy dartgtt» -of^lofi^g our prefent 
colonies, does it not behove us in a yet ftronger 
manner to gain new ones to fucceed them, if we 
mayioexprefs ourfclves? 

The 
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The only proper light in which this |>oini can be 
viewed, is that of the colony to which our emigra- 
tions fhall be direcSted : all countries lofe their emi- 
grants, for none ^re to be found in which all the 
people ftay at home : nations that have colonies lofc 
them in order to gain : fuch as have not colonies 
lofe them intirely : Great Blitain has likewife at her 
dilpofal a regular emigration of foreigners, and can 
plant them where ihe pleafes ; thus with her it is 
not an inquiry whether there fhali be any emigra- 
tion or not, but whether the regular one (kail be, to 
one place or to another. Shall it be to the continent 
of North America, which we expeft in half a cen* 
tury to become independent, or fliall it be to iflands 
in the richirfi: climates of the world, that may prove 
beneBcial* colonies, when our prefent' ones are no 
more fo ? 

Thefe conGderations point out the great expedi- 
ency of forming fetclements in the Pacific Ocean, 
fince the commercial and manufacfturing intereft 
equally demand it : but even the expeditions of cu- 
riofi|.y would be rendered, in finitely more efFeftive^ 
-and be far more -com modbufly executed if there was 
a fecure port fortified and garrifoned at Otaheite, or 
one of the neighbouring iQands. The ihips would 
then have a fecure retreat 5 and veflels might from 
thence be difpajched every way upon dilcoveries, 
at half the expence and trouble which is at prefent 
jfxperienced in going from England fo long a voy- 
age, and to enter immediately on the bufinefs of 
difcovery. A trade might certainly be fo eftablifhed 
xhat would prove of very high importance, and fe- 
cure no inconfiderable export of our manufaftures, 

S U A C H E N, on the Red Sea, the moft confi- 
derable pott on that fea in Ethiopia: the very name 
of this place is at prefent fcarcely known in England^ 
nor is any idea current, even among people con- 
verlant in trade of its prefent ftace •, for this reafon 
we (hall here infcrt an account qt it, writteja about 

S'j the 
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the year 1670, which (hould inftigate the prefend 
enquirers to difcovcr, if it has experienced any in- 
creafe or decline. 

Suachen is one of the richeft cities of the Ori* 
cnt, fituated within the Arabique gulph, on the coaft 
of Ethiopia fub Egypto, and amongft all the famous 
cities of trade in the Orient this is accounted equal, 
if not fuperior to them in four things ; the firft 
in the goodn^fs and fecurity of the haven ; the fe- 
cond in the facility and good fervice for lading and 
unlading of (hips j the third in the traffic with very 
ftrange and remote people and countries, and of 
divers behaviours ; the fourth in the ftrcngth and 
fituation of the city. As for the goodnefs and fecu- 
rity of the port, nature hath fo made it, that it is 
defended from all ftorms whatfoever -, the haven is 
capacious and large, of fmooth tides, the ground 
good, and able in circuit to hold 300 great fail of 
burthen, with water at all times from fix. to twelve 
fathom ; the (hips are laden round about the whole 
circurmferance of the city, cafting only a plank into 
the merchants warehoufes where their wares are 
kept ; and the gallies fattening themfclves to the 
ftoncs and doors of their houfes, fet their prows 
over the (heets, and by them, as by bridges, they 
are commodioufly laden or unladen ; and fecondly 
as touching the traffic and navigation thereof, few 
cities can in thefe parts be compared with it; for 
this city is found to have traffic with all India in- 
tra and extra Gangem, that is Cambaia; Tanace- 
rim, Pegu, Mallacca, and with the Arabick, with 
Judcea, Cairo, and Alexandria, and with all JEthi' 
opia, and the land of- Abexi ; from whence it ga- 
thereth great abundance of gold and ivory: third- 
ly, for the fituation of it *, for it is fuch as if nature 
had framed it purpofely for a' royal mart 5 for it is 
an ifland round in form, incompa(fed with many 
hoJds and flats foV defence of the J)ort and city, 
pccupying and taking up the whole body of the 
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inand, fo that it may as properly be named «i 
ifland of a city, as a city in an ifland ; for there i^ 
no one foot of waft^ ground upon the whole i(land» 
but is employed in houfing and magazines. 

It is now the principal port town in ^hcfe feas 
belonging to Prefter Jean, from whofe coui;C, called 
Dombia, it is twenty-five days journey by Cara- 
van 5 and the concourfe of merchants is here fo 
great, that twenty caravans are yearly found to fet 
put hence towards feveral parts of the neighbour- 
ing regions. The commodities they carry are all 
kinds of Indian cloathing, and alfo of our Englifli 
commodities, as broad cloath, kerfies* lead, and 
tin ; likewife velvets, damafks, factins, ta0etias, and 
all other forts of filk fluffs y their colours moft de- 
fired are reds, greens, violets, murries, and other 
light colours. 

The commodities here abounding are thefe, civet 
in great quantity, waika, elephant's teeth alfo plen- 
ty, wax, gold, tin, and lead ; but the Turks wifl 
not fufFer any to be brought hither through their do- 
minions, for they hold it a contraband commodity i 
from Grand Cairo there goeth always in Auguft a 
great caravan for thefe^ parts *. 

STATE, (prcfent, of Denmark.) The govern- 
ment of Denmark has for many years given given 
great attention to every thing that feemed promif- 
ing, in favour of trade and manufaftures: the 
nieans chiefly taken are to lower^ and in fome in^- 
ftances, totally to take off the duties upon exporta- 
tion, whicfi in feveral material articles had been fo 
high, as much to cramp the induflry of the people. 
Another means taken has been to encpurage the 
building of Ihips, and the tranfport of all com- 
modities on Danifh bottoms; in this there has been 
fome progrefs made in feveral towns in Denmark, 
and a few in Norway j for the government has a 

^ Roberto's Map of Commerce, p. Zz, fol. lyoQ, 4tb.edit. 
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lift of every fliip, belonging to the king's .domK 
nions, and regular advice of every one that fe built 
or broken up. This intelligence, which is had with- 
out any cxpencc, is of the utmoft importance, as 
the miniftry fee at once the variation in the (hip- 
ping ; if they increafc at one place renoark^bly, 
they enquire, and make then^fejvc^ mafters of the 
realon, that the fame courfe may be rendered alike 
adtive in other places. If they decreafe» the fagoe 
knowledge is gained, and by difeoverjng the evil 
the moment it is in being, are ab^c to provide 4 
remedy; when they know why the fliippiqg de- 
preafcs, they can properly apply their encQuragCr 
ment, fo as to make it the moft effeftual. liie 
utility of this meafure has b^ft manifefted itfelf in 
the efFefts, for I have been aflurcd on very fpiKKl 
authority, that in the laft twelve years there hai 
been an increafe of above 30 fail . of (hips, and at 
the fame time, that the general burthen of all i^ 
inuch higher. 1 his is an extreme good fign, for 
nothing marks fp well t\\c fiate of commerce, as the 
increafe or decreafe of natiqi^l (hipping: no na- 
pons have ever made any figure in trade, without 
great quantities o^ (hipping, the thing we kriow is 
poffible, but dill all the fad's that hifiory gives us 
are againft it : that nation that is carrier to all thg 
reft, will prefently be n^fter of the trade of all 
the reft. 

Denmark, it is true, pofTeflcs very few com- 
fnodities to fend out to her neighbours. Norway, 
in this refpeft however is rich, her tiqiber is an 
inexhavftible ftore for exporting in her 6wo (blps^ 
but this is not the only objeft, for the Danifh mi- 
<ii|lry have juftly obfcrved, that the trade of na 
nation is in proportion to its produ^s. The com-. 
inerce in England' is infinitely beyond what it5 
,produ(5ls would originally feem to entitle it t(X\ 
&nd^ what are the produces of Holland? Yet the 
^rade of ^hc Dutch has becr^ by far the great?ft ia 
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the world. It is thought in the North, that the 
poor nations are to draw the trade to themfelves 
from their rich neighbours, and not upon very bad 
grounds j for the great wealth of thofe countries 
which have long been in pofleflion of much com«> 
merce, renders every thing in it fo dear, that ita 
manufactures cannot find a fale any where but at 
home, the confequence of which h, that their 
trade by degrees migrates to much poorer countries. 
Upotf thefe foundations it is, I apprehend, that 
thoDanifli politicians look for a greater commerce 
than the mere line of produ As at firft fight entitles 
them to. 

The attention which the two or three laft kings 
have given to the encouragement of every thing 
ufefut^ but efpecially his late majefiy, has had fuch a 
flrong effedt, as is vifible to all Denmark. The peo* 
pie are increafed confiderably, which I take to be the 
beftfign of all others ; and this has been pretty ge-» 
neral through Norway, Jutland, Slefwic, Holftein> 
and the Hies. An exa^ regifter of population has 
been kept for near thirty years, by which it ap- 
pears that the increafe is pretty regular in allthoie 
countries, which (hews that ic is owing to a ge* 
neral order and attention in government, which 
fpreads e(:}ually over the kingdom, nor is this in* 
cre^fe without.another reafon, and that oot an im«» 
politic one i it is the acceflTion which the king's 
territories receive from foreigners. Great encou* 
ragement has for ibme years been given to all who 
will fettle in any part of his dominions, which 
has been fuch an inducement, that the number 
of Germans who^ have arrived is very confider* 
ftbic; m^ny trads of the kingVdemefnesjn Slef- 
wic and Holftein are entirely peopled with Gcr- 
(pans, who have fettled there for the fake of lands 
being given them, to cultivate for many years with- 
out paying any rent. Some of the great king- 
doms in Europe complain of ^ declining population* 
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and with reafon, according to the general accounts } 
k is certain that France falls fliort four milUons 
of people, fi'om the number (he had in the beft 
time of Lewis XIV's reign. And this decline of 
population in the richeft kingdoms, and the in- 
creafe of it in Denmark, is certainly a fign that 
the affairs of this country are on the flourifliing 
hand. 

The next article which I fhall mention is com* 
snerce. There is no companion between the pre- 
fent trade of Denmark, and what it was thirty 
years ago : fcarcely any thing has been omitted by 
the government that could promote and enlarge the 
commerce of the kingdom. Befides the regiftry of 
ihips and the increafe of the number and tonagc 
of them, there have been numerous advantages 
given to trade, which (hew themfelves in moft of 
the branches of the nation's dealings with other 
countries. Thefe have had fuch an effeA as leaves 
no room to be miftaken. After numerous obftacles 
were overcome, they fucceeded in cftablifhing an 
£aft- India company ; the commerce of which does 
not indeed make the figure of fome others, but the 
affaififi of it are in good order, the trade increa(ing, 
and the profit con(iderable and regular, which is 
more than can be aflerted of feveral others. The 
colonies in the Weft-Indies thrive more than ever, 
though not very confiderable •, and the general 
commerce with Europe is greatly increafed, of 
which there cannot be better proofs than a rife in 
the crown revenues, and an increafe of population 
and (hipping. 

But the trade depends on, and is much conneded 
with the manufaftures of the kingdom. Twenty 
books aiTert that the Danes have no fabrics : thofc 
who wrote fo fifty years ago, fpoke truth ; but un- 
, fortunately they have been copied by others down 
to the very prefent day, although that former truth 
ts fuch 00 longer. There has been a great turn in 
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the Danilh commerce from the change in this point; 
/or formerly they imported every thing they uled, 
even to the moft common articles of cloathing, 
and the implements, inftruments, machines, fur« 
niture, &c. ufed. Thefe ruiuous importations are 
not totally done with yet, but many of them are 
cut off, by fupplying themfclves through the ex- 
cellent means of eftablifhing manufadtures, which 
has been fet about with great and real fpirir, a6d 
attended to with fo much care, that the number 
increafes every day, fo that there is the greateft 
reafon to' expedt a conftant difninution on the 
expenfive imports which has been hitherto, and 
cannot fail of being in future a circumftance in- 
finitely advantageous to the kingdom. 

The improvements in agriculture which have 
been made with the fame attention and care, are 
very great and confpicuous in divers parts of all 
the king's dominions; and nothing can exceed 
the means which have been taken in this work 
to accomplifh the end ; the former bad (late of the 
kingdom was greatly owing to the' mifery undei^ 
which the peafants groaned. This has been every 
where mollified; they have had numerous edids 
in their favour; villainage is in many diftrifts 
abolilhed, and the nobles and gentry prevented, 
by fcvere laws, from trampling upon the lower 
claflcs, in the manner they too commonly did for- 
merly. The late king fent feveral very able men 
to travel through England, in order to report to 
him on their return the peculiarities, laws, cuftoms, 
and condu(5t which in that kingdom feemed mofl 
conducive to the well being of hufbandry. Their 
journey was executed with great ability, and from 
their memoirs his majefty and his minifters were 
enabled to judge what was, and what was not 
prafticable in Denmark. The grand articles were 
to give more freedom to the clafs of cultivators, tq 
fecurc Iheir property, to abolilh multipliable 
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taxes, and to let farms on long leaies, with cove- 
nants of improvement. Thefe were the great 
heads of the report, and the points upon which 
they moft infilled, as thofe which were of the 
greateft benefit in England. They offered numerouis 
inferior ones upon the particular conduft of cer- 
tain foils, upon draining, manuring, ploughing^ &c« 
Implements 'were fent over a^ patterns, and fomc 
ingenious men to inftrufl the Danes in the ufe of 
(them : and the king in order to pitfcrve the know- 
ledge thus gained, fixed thefe with handfome 
faiaries on his crown lands with their implements, 
and direded each to manage a given quantity of 
land, according to the Englifh hufbandry. The 
men who worked under them for three years, w^rc 
then changed, and lent to other eftatcs, and frefh 
ones inftrufted, and the implements were in courfe 
mulriplied with all of them ; fo that at this time 
there are a vail number in conftant ufe in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom. The effcfts of fuch 
meafures as thefe mult in the nature of them be 
very flow, but ftill they are real, and increafing. 
But the confequcnces of the principal parts of the 
fcheme have been rapid and' great, particularly the 
letting lands on leafes of iniprovement, which 
the king put in execution upon the crown-lands 
immediately, and upon a large fcale; and by his 
recpmmendations to the nobility, &c. and grant- 
ing privileges jto eftates in this management, the 
method fpreads fo much, that if the fpirit which 
now animates the kingdom, lafts but for half a 
century, I believe Denmark will be as well cultivat- 
cd as many parts of England, and thofe not the 
worft. Another encouragement which his late 
majefty gave to agriculture, was ordering the befl: 
books on that fubjeft in the French, Englifh, ancj 
German languages, to be tranflated into Danilh, 
and many complete fets of thefe he made prefents 
to fuch of his lubjefis ^s made ibcmfelves at all 
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known by any undertakings in agriculture, that 
were beyond the common craAice, He alfo pub- 
Itfhed the offer of corifideraolc premiumis to be an- 
nuaHy diftributed' among the^tettancs of the royal 
demefnes, who excelled the mbft in fuch and fuch 
works, ■ . • - . ' 

Copenhagen princfpan^'flbdrilhes frdtri - the re- 
fidence of tlie court: this is much the'm'dft brilli- 
apt objecSt inf Denmark, frorfi the accounts they 
gave me ; for 't had no opportunity of viewing it 
myfelf. There' are mahy' great officers of .ftare 
with cortfitier'^bte appolritmeritS' •, diefe wFth tli^ nq-^ 
merous infefibr* ones, and the guardi?, muft fender 
the town very gay. The Danifli a'rmy is, kept irt' 
very gboti 'order, and well difciplincd ; the dien 
are picked, and their cloathing is in general ycry 
neat. They are hot all embodied at a time, but 
they.could'draw together at no long notice, about 
40,000 men, with a fine train of artillery, and all 
Itorcs proportioned. This renders the king a refpcc* 
table monarch in the military light anrwng the 
powers of the North •, and has certainry been one' 
reafon for the long peace, \h which two: or three 
verv wife kings have kept their domidioriS.* Den- 
mark has nothing to fear from any of its heigh- 
bours, except Ruflia, with whom fhe can nor com- 
pare in force-, and the difputes which, have long 
fubfifted between tHe crown of Denmarli and the 
duke of Holftdn, would have brought her into-no 
little trouble, had Ruflia interfered, arid called 
upon her for an immediate fettlement of them : whe- 
ther thi^ is likely to happen cannot be afcertained j 
but cerraioly the'fituation wilf remain Very difa-' 
greeable and' precarious, until it is comjpletely de- 
cided. As the government of Svvtden'is now mo- 
delled, Denmark is an overmatch for her. But 
m a*ny quarrel with the powers of the Baltic, Den- 
mark would find her fleet of the greateft ufe in 
preferving her from the refentment ©f Ruflia, for 

the 
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the navy oF this kingdom is much fuperior to that 
of the Ruffian empire in every particular ; in num- 
ber and goodncfs of the fhips ^ in artillery, order^ 
feamen, magazines, &c.. and the harbour of Co- 
penhagen is beydnd comparifon better than that 
of Peterfburgh Or any other port belonging to the 
Ruffians on the Baltic ; To that it would be no eafy 
matter for that empire, with all her ftrength, to 
bring it to bear on Denmark : nothing could effed 
it but making herfelf fuperior at fea, and the har- 
bour and docks, &c. at Peterfburgh, are not at all 
calculated for that end : and I am inclined to believe 
from the information I have received that the crown 
of Denmark is much better able to increafe its na- 
vy thatn Ruffia ; and is in polleffion of ten times 
the hardy, ready bred leamen, fo that an attentive 
care to keep himfelf mafter upon the Baltick fea, 
will fecure the king againft any attempts from Ruf- 
iia, much better than any other means. By land 
he is very fecure, for no Ruffian army can get at him. 
The revenues of Denmark have been encreafing 
gradually for fifty years; but the two laft kings ac 
the fame time that they did many great things for the 

food of their fubjefts, and the ornament of their 
ingdom, and even abolifhed fome taxes that v^ere 
the moft burthenfome,. greatly improved the royal 
income. Mr. Molefworth computed them at fix 
hundred and forty thoufand pounds a year, but 
they are now upon the bed computation I could 
procure near one million two hundred thoufand 
pounds ; and in fome years much exceed that fum. 
This appears no great matter in England ; but in 
Denmark it is an immenle fum, from the great 
cheapnefs of every commodity the crown can want 
to buy at home. His army, if fubtfdies be reckon- 
ed, and the great numbers to whom he finds nothing 
but arms, cods him nothing, though there have 
been fome years in which Denmark has been with- 
guc any treaties of fubfidy. His navy is maintain- 
ed 
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cd at a very eafy rate: the number in conftant 
pay in times of profound peace, is not qondder- 
able; the reft are obtained by a month's pay in the 
year to be ready at a call, and which they find ay 
mod: excellent way ; fo that the e»pence of the navy 
is little more than the building and rebuilding 
(hips, and filling the (lores and magazines; aa 
army and navy moft certainly is not to be kept for 
nothing, or for a trifle. All I mean by thefe obfef- 
vations is, that they coft the king of Denmark^ 
incomparably lefs, than the ufual fum allotted in 
other countries for thofe fervicesj which makea 
his revenue, which at firft fight appeared buc 
fmall, to be in reality very confiderable. It is weil 
known that the two laft kings faved confiderable 
funis out of it ;^ and one of them cleared off all the 
debts of tht crown l^rfides. Such a circumftancc 
is eflential in the hiftory of the prefent ftate of a 
country; for it ihews in what manner its affairs 
are conduded, and how well its revenue is able to 
anfwer all the calls of the ftate ; which is upon the 
whole a great' proof that the country is flourifhtng, 
and perhaps it is one that is not at zW equivocal ; 
fojL I am doubtful , whether great national ^ebts, 
when they increafe to an enormous amount, do not 
bring as much mifchief with them as they did fer- 
vice to the Itate in contrafting them. 

It is alfo to be obferved here^ that the increafe 
of the royal revenue of Denmark, has been almoft: 
folely owing to a general iniprovement in the riches 
and welfare, of the nation, and not in a fingle 
inftance, to the addition of taxes. The increafe of 
trade, the eftablifhment of manufaftures, and the 
improvement of lands, have all added to the ge- 
neral income of the people, and increafed the num- 
ber of the people themfelyes ; and where taxes are 
at all general, as they are in Denmark, and indeed 
in moft of the countries of Europe, all increafe 
of income immediately makes taxes more produ^- 
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tivc ; bccaufe the ftme taxes produce mofe in pro- 
portion as the wealth of the people incr^afes, and 
as they confequently tan afford to make a mortf 
freifc ufe of the things sind commodrties thaf arc 
taxed. From hence it follows, that Denmark h 
not to be fuppofed poor, in proportion to the iii- 
crcafe of the king*s revenues, but, on the contrary, 
rich ; and while taxes contrnne without increafeof 
akeration, the prbdu6t of them marks very ex- 
aftly the general increafe or decreafe of the national 
ftock and revenue, which is a cWumftance that 
Ibould never be. loft fight of, by thofe who take 
any trouble in confiderirrg the ftatc of Den- 
mark. 

I may frpm theft particulars, which arc co!lefte<f 
from fueh information as I had very good reafon - 
to truft to, venture to draw this general dedu&ion, 
that the ftate of this kingdom is flourifhing, being 
in every circumftance on the inprovement* The 
people increafe, they ire richer ; the revenue of the 
crown is more than doubled without the addition 
of freftt taxes 5 numerous manufaftures are efta- 
bliftied; much commerce acquired and encourag- 
ed, and in general the people are in a far be#r 
ftate and condition than fome years ago* Thefe 
fa<fts are of importance to be known; fof every 
man who wifliesto be well acquainted with the tranf- 
aftions and prefcnt ftate of the world, ought to 
know how thefe circumftances vary, particularly 
in the feveral kingdoms of Europe, Which it is 
extremely plain cannot be learned 'frbm books 
written rrkny years ago : all the affairs of a king- 
dom arc liable to change very much, and it is only 
from frefh intelligence therefore, that a juft idea 
can be cawied on. Nor ffiould the inhabitants of 
Britain, of France, or of any other great king- 
dom or empire, moft interefted on the theatrt of 
Europe, negleft the affairs of their fmaller neigh- 
bours. The grcateft empires rife from fmall be- 
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ginnings, and the mod trifling kingdoms- fome- 
tirhcs meet with opportunities for appearing with 
diftinguifhed eclat in the affairs of the world. 
Denmark is no trifling kingdom; though not confi- 
dcrablc when compared with fome others in Europe.* 
-SWEDEN.- The trade of Sweden, and in- 
deed every thing elfe in the kingdom, was left in a 
moll miferable condition at the conclulion of the 
war with Mufcovy, immediately after the death of 
Charles XII. Such a languor lucceeded, that had 
not much attention been given to improvement, and 
a change in the conftitution enfued, it would have 
taken at lead a century to have recovered, and per- 
haps much more. Many of the wounds then re- 
ceived are not yet healed; theVe are trafts of country 
in many of the provinces, which once were well 
peopled, that are at this day deferts ; and the ra- 
vages of the Ruffians deftroyed fome valuable cop^ 
per mines, which are not yet recovered. Within 
thefe twenty years much has been dune to ipread 
improvements, fo that the country wear's a fine 
face; but all this is not to be called a creation of new 
induftry, much of it is only a renovation of that 
which it long ago enjoyed. 

The modern improvers, who have pufhed moft of 
the advantageous laws which have been made of 
late years in favour of commerce, &c, had one prin- 
cipal aim, which was certainly very meritorious § 
it was to force the Swedes either to manufacture 
for themfelves, or to go without the commodities 
formerly imported from abroad ; many laws were 
made with this view, and which at lad endei;} in an 
almoil: general prohibition to foreign fabrics. This 
was very well meant, but it was driving too fafl:, 
and has had fome confequences of a complexion b;^ 
no means agreeable. It is true, fevcral manufac- 
tories were eftablilhed in different parts of the king« 

• Marfliairs Travels, Vol. 11. p. 290. 
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dom, to enable the people to perform for ^iem<- 
fdves, and fome of them fucoeeded well, hoc k » 
a bufinefs of much longer tioie to make a pootfii 
a manufa&uring nation^ The attempt go do rt at 
once "was not only unfuccefeful, but nvas attended wkk 
feveral evHs to the whole kingdom. Sweden un- 

Krtcd, k 15 true, large quantities of tnanufa^buxe^ 
t t^en &e paid for all of them, or at lead §ot 
roach the :gieateft part, with the produfts of her 
foil.; iiuch as jcopper, iron, timber, ihips, flax, hetnp, 
potcti, tar, furs, &ins, &:c. fo that the xiobleman 
who dnelTed himfelf in Fcendi or Englifh clotha, hit- 
wife who wore French and Italian filks, and all 
who escpended their revenue in any foreign import, 
did at die fame time jencourage the lower idaffi^s of 
the people, and indeed affift the whdie ftate by ex- 
porting the above products, in prq>ortion to tha 
good6 ib imported and worn. The legiflature SsAkr 
If imagined that foreigners could not do without 
thoie produ^ they bought of Sv^c^icn, and paid 
for with their manufadures; they fuppofe they woald 
buy in the fame proportion, and pay for them with 
rootfiey, but this was at beft a delufion, for other 
nations knew their intereils as well as the Swedes, 
and inimediately transferred a vaft .portion fif ifieir 
trade to Norway and £uflia; the confequence of 
which has been that the .copper and iron vrorki in 
every province in the kingdom are difcontiimed for 
want of the dd demand.} and a ^reat number of 
hands opce employed in the timber trade, have ever 
Itnce ftood ftill. That this reprefemation has xwich 
truth in it appears from feveral articles of the pro- 
hibition being taken ofi^; which (hews that the k« 
giflature themfelves thought they had gonetoo far, 
when they began in their private eftates to feel die 
iU effefts of it ; but the adb was done, and the mif* 
chief was bremediatde i the trade was gone ; fo that 
the partial revocation was of no ufe. This has 
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tn^Ac them rcdo»ble Jtheir adivity in eftabliUiing 
manufadlurcs, which may 'm time recoyer the blow 
by varying the former advanuge 5 biit it muft be 
4a work of fome years. 

Trade now flourilhes in Sweden, the people are 
very attentive to it, and fome of the laws that have 
been made to difcover ix have had good efiiA. The 
-Ihipping belonging to the kingdom is much' in- 
creafed' in thelaft thirty years ; they export more 
of their commodities in their own bottoms than for- 
merly ; which has iii every rcfpeft proved a very 
advantageous thing to them. All their ftiipping» 
^nd evefy article of naval ftores are their own pro- 
du<5l ; fo that an increafe of it is gaining one of 
jthe moft advantageous markets in the worJd. In- 
deed, a very CQnfiderable article of trade with them 
is building ihipsfor fale, in which articles the French 
and Dqtch are the bcft "purchafcrs. The former ic 
is well known once bought a fleet of nine fail of men 
of war of the line of them, at cwic time; and the 
Dutch are regular porchafers of fome mer<;hant 
ihips ; but the chief increafe of their fliip buiy ing 
•has been fpr, themfelves, in confequence of an in-* 
crcafe of their foreign trade, which it is fqppofed 
is now on coniparifon with what it was thirty yeai;* 
ago, as five to three, tonnage reckoned. 

The eftablifhment of the Laft-India commerce has 
been of much confequence to them in this article 
pf (hip building, ahd indeed to all the other bran- 
ches of commerce in t|?e kingdom *, for Eaft^India 
goods were before bought, wirfi calh, without bring- 
ing m any advantages by (hip building, or the em- 
ployment of feamen ; but now, the government has 
obliged the company to export to the Indies a 
great quantity of Swedi^(h manufadlures ; all which 
'exportation is clear profit, befides the circumftanccs 
nientioned above. This eftablifhment of an EaU- 
india company in Sweden, employed the fpcculation 
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: of all the trading part of Europe, who pronounced 

it a vifionary fcheme, and one which could not po(- 

^: fiblyanfwerj but experience has now told them, 

that nothing was lefs juft than this condemnation, for 
the whole kingdom of Sweden is fupplied by it, 
and there is a pretty confiderable quantity of India 
goods exported to Poland, alfo fome to Germany, 
.and a few to RufTia ; all which are very great and 
confiderable advantages, compa|;ed with the time 
when they themfelves bought their whole home con- 
fumption of the EngliQx and Dutch. 

Another fcheme of trade which has been partly 
executed, though not entirely, is to import all their 
Weft-India commodities in their own bottoms ; this 
was not an eafy matter to execute, for it is contrary 
to the laws of all the nations that have colonies in 
that pare of the world ; but certain it is, that in 
fpite of all obftacles of this fort, they do purchafe 
large quantities of fugar, rum, &c. in the the Weft. 
India iflands, and another channel through which 
they do this bufinefs, is through the Bahama iflands, 
where they buy from the account of Bofton mer- 
chants, goods which came from the Englifli iflands. 
This plan is not brought fully to bear ; but if they 
get it to be quite fuccefsful, it will make a confi- 
derable deduftion from the navigation of England, 
^nd add to that of Sweden. 

Building fliips for foreigners, has lately received 
^ very laudable bounty of ten fliillings a ton. which 
is one of the beft confidered meafures chat could 
have been executed ; and if this bounty was to be 
railed fo high as to enable the Swedifli (hip carpen- 
ters to undcrfell the Englifli and Dutch ones by 
many per cent, in their own yards, it would be a 
moft political meafure, and perhaps give the king- 
dom a more advantageous market for moft of her 
fiaple commodities/than all their Qthcr methods put 
together. 

Among 
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Am6ng the matnufadures which they have been 
eager to eftablifli, the principal is the woollen. They 
have in coarfe cloths made fome progrefs, and be- 
gin to work' fome that are fine ; an improvement 
which has been much owing to their gaining a 
better breed of (heep from England, and which 
have been difperfed with much affiduity over moft 
parts of the kingdom. ^ Their own wool was a great 
impediment in their way 5 for it was of fo bad and 
coarfe a texture, that it would not do even for 
coarfe cloth» without being mixed with that of Po- 
land J for thefe purpofes they injport great quan- 
tities from ' that kingdom ; and it is, very well for 
them that they have a neighbour fo little knowing 
in her own intercft, as to permit the exportation of 
her raw produds to be wrought up by other nations: 
not however that the Poles do not underftand their 
own interefts, but they have the curfe of fuch a 
conftitution, that nfothing for the real advantage of 
the country can go forward for halt an hour. By 
means of Polifti wool minted with the woftft of their 
own, the Swedes make tolerable coarfe cloths and 
other fabrics •, and the beft they import from Po- 
land, mixed* with the beft of their own, makes a 
finer cloth that fells well at home, and precludes the 
import of any but the fineft of all worn by the no- 
bility and gentry of confiderable fortunes. Their 
manufadure of the coarfe fort is fo enlarged by de- 
grees, that they have for fome years exported fmall 
quantities of it to Poland, which fliews how far 
they have been able to carry their point. 

Befides thefe woollen fabrics, which are in a way 
of proving confiderable enough to flop totally all 
importation in time, they have alfo eftabliftied fome 
of linen, but thefe are not yet advanced fo far as 
the former; they make large quantities of a coarfe 
fort,* which fells well amongft the common people, 
but all the higher clafles of inhabitants ufe that 
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which comes ftotii England, Holland, Or Germany. 
J^rcventing this importation, is. a favourite objcdk 
with them atprcfenti but the beft judges of their 
trade think they will never be able td effedt it. 
^ Much the greateft manufaftories in Sweden are 
thofe of hard ware. They work and caft their 
copper and iron into tnany fbrms, and make of them 
a great variety of implements, utenfilsf, ^nd mate- 
rials, for manufadluring fuch as bars and plates of 
copper and iron, various forts of wire, great guns* 
and numerous other articles in the foundery way. 
The number of mines of copper and iron in the king- 
dom is very great, and the forges that work con- 
ftantly.riotwithftandingthe decreafe explained above^ 
form the moft confiderable employment of this fort 
in the nation. They export vaft quantities of iron 
annually, fot which Ehgiand, Holland, and France, 
gre their beft cuftomers; but theEnglifh pay them 
II balance of trade amounting to fome hundred thou- 
fahd pounds annually, of which iron and timber are 
the principal articles they take ; whereas the French 
pay thetii in nothing but wines, brandies, and ma^ 
nufaftures. Formerly (he brought great quantities 
of paper; but the Swedes no^ fupply themfelves 
nearly with all they ufe, except the finer IbrtS. Of 
all the articles of, their trade,, iron 4nd tiinbcri zrt 
the moft confiderable; and the beft politicians 
^mon^ them are ftrongly of opinion, that thefe 
Articles being of the mcft certain dependance, fuch 
}LS foreign nations can leaft do without, and fUch as 
are moft natural in all the operations concerning 
them; to their own people, ought principally 
to be encouraged. Much h^s of late years bcfen 
done in favour of thefe branches ; for all the rank$ 
pf owners of lands have found thit the profperity 
of them has the fame influence in raifing the ren- 
tal and value of, their eflates, as improvements 
in agriculture itfclf; j^nd for which reafdn it is to 

be 
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be «36pe£l:ed that tbey will' never negkd this pare of 
tbelF domeftic oecoaomj, 

Ref^eSing the impiovem^nts. which have been 
Blade in theurhuibabdry, taJkjcn at largp^ the grand 
ar|[jcle has been the preveiHimg the iaipoircation of 
cofTi from abroad ; high duties at firil, and then 
^ prohibition have in this inftance been attended 
ivith every effedl they could wilh. By quick dc* 
grees they introduced the culture of wheat in ma* 
ny pravinees« which before had never thought of 
fuch an artick of cipltivation ; and by taking k* 
verai proper meafures for encouraging. the peafan^s, 
the point haa been fo thoroughly carried, chat 
Sweden at prefeBt raifes as much corn as fiie con<- 
fumes, and in fome years more, fo that a fmall ex« 
portation has taken place more jthan once. 

Eni^ou rage men t has alfo been given in Sweden C9 
feveral other things, particularly in the making great 
roads^ in improving tome inland navigations, and 
alfo to the body of artifts in the kingdon>. Re- 
fpeding roads, there are few kingdoms in Europe 
where they arc fo bad, nor. have the inhabitants 
been able in any one province, even with the aflif- 
t^nce they have received from the legiflature in 
enabling them to raife provincial taxes for that pur* 
po&, to do the work effedually. I am told there 
are one or two great roads pretty tolerably made, 
but it has been done by concentrating the whole ex- 
pence of the province on that fingle point, and to- 
tally negl^fting all others within it. Whercvtr I 
have travelled, except clofe to the metroplis, they 
are dangeroufly bad. Indeed, the good parts hold 
but a Very little way out of Stockholm. There 
hav^ been many deliberations in the fenate upon 
this evil % but the general opinion is, that, it will 
never be remedied to any efied. 

There are fomc rivers in different parts of the 
kingdom, v^hich wanted only fmall obftru&tons to 
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be removed, and which the government have ena- 
bled the people to render navigable by provincial 
taxes. There have been many propofals for in- 
creafing the number, but they go on very flowly in 
it, and never will make any great figure. in this 
branch of improvement. Indeed, Sweden wants ex- 
ertions of this fort lefs than any country I know, 
for the whole kingdom is cut and interfefted in an 
amazing degree by lakes and rivers, and they have 
a fea coaft prodigioufly extenfive, fo that there can 
fcarcely be a produftion that is not within reach of 
a navigation. 

The cncoihragement given to artifts of various 
forts, is much better adapted to the improvement 
and advantage of the nation. The Swedilh artifts, 
'except in working lOugh timber and iron, are fur- 
prizingly deficient. 1 he means hitherto taken to 
remedy this evil, have been by offering premiums, 
by regulating apprenticeflbips, and by procuring 
workmen from feveral countries ; but hitherto they 
have not performed much. 

At. the fame that I procured this information, £ 
made enquiries into the flate of their public reve- 
nues and military power. The revenues of tht 
kingdom are riot at all improved, a piece of informa- 
tion which much furprized me ; for I conceived th;tt 
all the improvements of which I have been giving 
an account, muft have much increafed the revenue 
of individuals, and confequently that of the pub- 
lic ; but the contrary is the cafe, and which is 
moftly owing to the evil which I before noticed at* 
tending the fudden prohibition of foreign man«- 
fadtures ; for as I there (tt forth, the ill confe- 
quences of depriving a vaft number of people of 
an old market for their wood, iron, &c. the mif- 
chief was felt by the public income, as well as by 
thofe individuals ; for the manufadures which were 
then prohibited, paid condderable cuftoms on itn- 
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portation, moft of which were loft by that meafurc; 
fo that the revenue, which, all taken together, 
amounted ' before that rheafure tp about twelve 
hundred thoufand pounds a year, fcarcely reaches 
that fum at prefent, although feveral new taxes 
Upon articles of luxury have been fince laid on. 
Several perfons much experienced in the revenue, 
iaflert, that it will be. many years before it recovers 
thefeftrofces: that all the late improvements muft 
have time to ripen into petfeftion, and fpread a free 
and confiderable circulation' through the kingdom, 
' before the national coffers will fill from them. 
As to the military power of the^ Swedes, the 
change in the conftitution after the death of Charles 
XII. funk it entirely to the militia, except a few • 
•guards for the king's perfon ; the former is entirely 
upon the old fyftem, they are 'maintained by the 
farmers; but the number which was once 60,000 
men, is not at prefent more than 42,000 ; how- 
ever, they are very well difciplined, and fufficient for 
the defence of the kingdom, againft any force that 
is likely to march againft it. Sweden has nothing 
to fear but from Ruffia ; and whilft (he leaves the 
conquered pirovinces peaceably in the hands of the * 

IVfulcovites, which undoubtedly (he 'will do, there 
is not any danger of their difturbing her poffeflion 
of the remainder. The fleet of Sweden was once 
pretty confiderable, amounting to forty good fhips 
of war, but it is much declined. They could not 
fend out to fea twenty fail of the line in good or- 
der, fo that their power is not equal to that of 
Denmark by fea ; nor that of Ruffia. Thefe are 
cjrcumftances in which Sweden has been very re- 
mifs ; it is faving money to a very bad purpofe ; 
for a nation that wiflies to be poflTeflcd of a confide- 
rable trade and commerce, fhould never negleft h& i 
marine, which ever was, and ever muft be cflTcntial ' 
to the prefervation and well being of trade -, and 

this 
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this ihews that the ideas of national inoprov^ment ia 
Sweden are but crade» and not near brought to chat 
degree of propriety as to produce tbofe new and 
great advantages they want Nothing is of fo nnick 
imporunce to a trading power as a maritinie force ( 
for all commerce without it is precai'igus. France 
lias made for a century imrdenfe efforts for raifing^ 
a great trade, but all of them have been nearly 
unfuccefsful from her being more iblicitous in the 
fame period to keep up a formidable army, than a 
ftrong and well regulated navy^ fufficient to guard 
her commerce in times of war. Nothing is fo dif- 
ficult to rear as a trade that has been once ruined. 
It is a great miftake to fuppoie that the prefent.ftate^ 
of France contradids this maxim ; on (he contrary, 
it confii'ms it ; for France once pofiefled a (louriih* 
ing trade, but it hath never arofe again to its 
former profperity, after once being demoUfhed by 
a fuperior force at fea. The bringing home the 
|)rodu£): of colonies can fcarcely be called trade, 
ivhich may be done as well almofl without a navy 
as with it, and which is evident in the courfe of 
the communication between France and her colo- 
nies^ after the total defirudion <^ her ibipping by 
the Englilh, in every war from King WilUam*s 
time to the prefent *. 

t. 

TA X £ S have been eftablifhed in all ages 
^of the world under different names of tri- 
bute, tythe, tally, impoft, duty, gabel, cuftom, 
fubfidy, excife, and many others need lefs to reca- 
pitulate, and foreign to my fubjedt to examine. I 
underftand by tax, in its mod general acceptation, a 
certain contribution of fruits, ^rvice, or money im- 

^ MarihalPa Travels, Vol. II. p. 354. 
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pofed upon the individuals 'of a ftate by the d£l of 
confent of the iegiQacure, in order to defmf the 
cXpences of govcrnmfent. 

This definition may, I think, include in gencal, 
all kinds of burthens which can pofGbly be inr* 
pofed. By fruits are underftood citncr thofe of the 
earth, of animals, or of man himfclf. By fervice^ 
whatever man can eitifier by labour or ingenuity pro- 
duce, while he himfelf remains free. And under 
money is comprehended the equivalent given for 
what may be exafted in the other two ways. 

I divide modern taxes into three clajfles. ift. 
Thofe upon alienation, which I call prdportional. 
2d, Thofe upon pofleffions, which I call cumulative 
or arbitrary j and 3d. Thofe exafted in fervice, which 
I call pcrfonal. 

A proportional tax prefents a fimple notion. 

It is paid by the buyer who intends to confu'me 
at the time of the confumption, while the balance of 
wealth is turning againft him ; and is confolidated 
with the price of the commodity. 

Examples of this tax are all excifes, cultoms,' 
ftamp-duties, poftage, coinage, and the like. 

By this definition, two requifites are ncccffary 
for fixing the tax upoii any one : firft, he muft be 
a buyer; fecondly, he muft be a confumen 

A cumulative or arbitrary tax prefents various 
ideas at firft fight, and cannot well be defined until 
the nature of it has been illuftrated by examples. 

It may be known, imo^ By the intention of it ; 
which is to affcft the pofleflbr in fuch a manner as 
(o make it difficult for him to augment his income^ 
in proportion to the tax he pays. 

2do^ By the objeft, when inftead of being laid 
upon any determinate piece of labour or conliimp- 
tion, it is made to aifea paft, and not prefent gains^ 

pia^ By the circumftances under which it is le- 
vied, which implv no tranfitioa of ptoperty from 

h&od 
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hand to hand, nor any change in the balance of 
wealth between individuals. 

Examples of cumulative taxes, are land taxes, 
.poll taxes, window taxes, duties upon coaches and 
lervants, that upon induftry in France^ and many 
others. 

' A perfonal tax is known by its affefting the per- 
fon, not the purfe of thofe who are laid Under it. 
"Examples are the corvee in France, the fix days la- 
bour on the high roads, and the militia fcrvice be- 
fore pay was allowed in England. 

Having thus explained what I mean by propor- 
tional, cumulative, and perfo^ial taxes, it is pro- 
per to obfcrve, that however different they may. 
prove in their effefts and confequences, they all 
agree in this, that they ought to impair the fruits 
and not the fund ; the expences of the perfon taxed, 
not the favings; the fervices, not the pcrfons of 
thofe who do them. 

' The method rn which proportional taxes are drawn 
back may be illuftrated in this example. 

A tanner fells his leather to a (hoemaker ; the 
fhoemaker in paying the tanner for his leather^ pays 
the tanner's fubfiftence and profit, and the tax upon 
leather. 

The man who buvs the fhoes for his own con- 
fumption, refunds all this to the fhoemaker, toge- 
ther with his fubfiflence, profit, and the tax upon 
Ihoies ; confequently the price of (hoes is raifed on- 
ly by refunding the taxes paid by the induflri- 
ous. 

But if the fhoemaker's fubfiflence fhall happen to 
.ipclude eirher tavern expences, or" his confumption 
on idle days, he wilt not. draw thefe back ; bc- 
caufe other fhoemakers who do not frequent thie 
tavern, and who are not idle, will underfell him : he 
muft therefore take his extraordinary expence out 
- if 
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of his proHt ; and if hts proHt be not fufiiciedt, he 
muft run in debt to the tavern keeper. 

•The extravagance and idlencfs therc/ore of par- 
ticular workmen do not check induftry, nor raife 
prices ; for thefe will always be in proportion to 
demand, and there is no reafon why demand ihould 
either rife or fall, becaufe a particular workman i% 
extravagant, or confumes a commodity not nc» 
ceffary for- his manufadure or fubfiftence. 

The way to carry proportional taxes to their ut- 
moft extent, is to draw all commodities to market^ 
to engage every one to carry thither the whole pro- 
duce of his induftry, and buy whatever he ftand& 
in need of. 

But which way will you engage cither a farmer 
to fell his crop and buy fubfiftence from another, 
or a (hoemaker, to fell his own and buy his neigh* 
hour's fhoes ? The thing is impradlicable j and were 
it attempted, it would prove an arbitrary proceed- 
ing, and a cumulative tax laid upon their induftry •, 
a tax which by the nature of it they cannot draw 
back, and from this circumftance alone proceeds 
the whole opprcflion of it. 

Let me next ahalize the price paid by the laft 
buyer, whom we have called the rich and idle con- 
fumer of the manufadure, who can draw nothing 
back from any body. 

" Is it not compofed of the whole value of fub- 
fiftence, of the work, of the profits, of the tax ? 
The whole reimburfcmcnt of all former payments 
and repayments lands upon him. Thofe who have 
been at all the expence, appear in the light of his. 
fervants and agents, who have only advanced mo- 
ney upon liis account. 

How abfurd therefore is it either to fay that ail 
taxes fall ultimately upon land ; or as others, for no 
better reafon, pretend that they fall upon trade/ I fay 
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that-Ais category of taxes which I have now hctn 
defcribing, never can fall upon, or affect any per- 
6n but xhe idle ; chat is to fay the not induftnous 
confumer* If there be found a pofiibility for any 
confumer co draw back the tax he has paid, I fay 
lie is of the clafs of the induftrious in one way or 
other ; and I farther fay, that fuch a tax raifes the^ 
{>rice of the commodity. But by drawing back, I 
iinderftand that. the repayment is an infeparable con- 
iequence of his having paid the tax. I do not for 
example lay that a place-man draws back his taxes 
by the emoluments of his office ; but I fay a brewer 
draws backs his excife by the /ale of his beer. 

Let this principle alfo be retained, that with re- 
ipe£t to the confumption of fuperfluities by the ma- 
nufafturing clafles, they muft be xronfidered as be- 
ing of the clafs of the rich and idle, as much as the 
firlt duke in England. When therefore the extra- 
vagance of the manufadluring clafles becomes 
general, and whe^ the rate of the market can .af- 
rord them great wages, relatively to the price of 
diecefiar;es, fuch proms coniblidate into the price of 
the manufadture. The -(latefman then mud ende^« 
jvour to i;reate a competition by introducing .£reih 
and untainted hands into fuch branches. This will 
:l)e a fure dieck upon the induftrious, and if rightly 
complied with, prevent all frauds, all pretences 
'for the rife of the price of labour on account of 
taxes; ^and if carried to the full extent, will pre* 
*vent any induftrious peribn from enjoying either a 
•day's idlenefs, or the fmallcft fuperfluicy, except in 
^confequence of his pecyliar dexterity or extrinfic ad- 
vantages. 

The mod familiar examples of cumulative taxes 
to an Cngliihman are ty^^, land tax, window tax, 
^and paors rates* ' / 

The 
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. The m^ft litn^liar examplj^s to a FnenchttAQ are 
faille, tourage aod ud^ncil, (which go commonly 
t^^th^) al^ jthe capltatiorif' the dixiepae^ the 
viAgtietue^ a^d ti\e induftf ie^ 

1 he mcure of all th^k taxes is to zfkA t^e iQComc. 
poHeflionSo and profits of every individual^ without 
putting it in ^heir power to draw them b^ in any 
way wbatev^; con&quemjy 4uc]ii taxes tend very 
Iktle i^^Hvat^ enhanciog .the price of commodi- 
ties. 

Tho& who coine under fuch taptes do not always 
conlider that their paft induftry, gains» or advan-» 
tages of fortune, are he^e intended to fu&r a dimi- 
nution in favour of the ftate» for which outgoing 
they have perhaps made no {M-oviiion. 

When pecfie (^ the . lower dtfles, inftead of be- 
ing firi:g€dsrd fl> .proportional taxes, are laid under 
fuch impo&ton^ there refqlts a great inconveni- 
ence. They are allowed to i^eive the whole pro- 
fit of their indqitry, the ftate however referring to 
itfelf a claim for a part of it: this inftead of being 
paid gradually, as in a proportional tax, is .coUei^ed 
at the end of the year, when they have made no 
provifion jfor is, and confequently they are put to 
diftrefs. 

Befides, lioiw liard ^ it to deprive thend c^ the 
power of drawing back what they pay ? And how 
ilkjudgcdtotruft nioney with thofe who are fuppofed 
only to gain an eafy phyfical neceflary ? An equi^ 
valent for tprocwing the .articles of eafe and luxury, 
ihould not be left in the hands of thofe who are 
not permitted to enjoy thtm. 

FnonEi this we may conclude, i. That tiiemore 
fuch caixes atie proportional lo the fubjed taxed, z. 
The more evidcrrt ri>at proportion appears •, and 3. 
the more iSnequently and regularly they are levied^ 

the more tbcy will refenvble proportional us^tSf and 

the 
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the Ic6 burthen will be found in paying them. 
Let pe illuftrate this by fome examples. 

The ftoppage upon a foldier's pay, either for the 
invalids or Chelfea, is a cumulative tax; but the 
method of levying it, gives it all the advantages of 
one of the proportional kind, ift. It bears an ex- 
aft and determinate proportion to the value of his 
pay. idly. This proportion he knows perfeftly. 
And jdly, Inftead of receiving the whole into his 
own poifeflion, and paying the hofpital at the end 
of the year, it is regularly and gradually retained 
from him at every payment. 

Tythes are a cumulative tax ; but they arc ac- 
companied with all the three requifites to make them 
light ; although in other refpcfts they arc exceflive- 
ly burthcnfome. lil, They bear an exaft propor- 
tion to the crop. 2dly, This proportion is perfeftly 
known, sdly, Nature, and not the labour, makes 
the prpvifion. But they fall uppn an improper ob- 
jcft; they affeft the whole produce of the land, 
and not the furplus ; which lad is the only fund 
that ought to be taxed. 

. The taille, in many provinces of France, bears, 
firft, a very exaft proportion to the value of the 
land. 

But in the fecond place, the proportion is entire- 
ly unknown* to the man who pays it; being bq* 
where to be feen but in the offices of the intendaoc 
and his deputies, 

•" And in the laft place, the whole payment comes 
at once. 

What hides, and confequently deftroys, this pro- 
portion is, that after the diftribution is laid at fo 
many (hillings in the pound of valuation, the full 
fum intended to be raifed does not come in ; either 
becaufe the intendant has given exemptions to cer- 
tain parilhes on account of accidents,, of fteriiity, 
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nail, mortalky among the cattle, and the Rke ; or 
bcfcaufe the property of a part of the parifh ho^ 
fallen into the hands of people exempted from the 
faille; or ttiat others who were really bound to 
pay part of it are become infolvent. The intendant 
muft then make a fecond, and perhaps a third ge- 
neral diftribuiion of the deficien<;y upon all the con-^ 
tributors in the moft cxadl proportion to the firft, 
but yet by their nature impoffibie to be forelfeen. 
Iris for thefe reafons chiefly that the taillc iii that 
kingdom is fo grievous. 

Thefe ftcond diftributions of the tax, ift, Deftroy 
the proportion between the tax and the revenue 
taxed. 2dly, They make it impoffibie to judge of 
theamount of them. And laftly, thedemind comes 
at once, when perhaps the money has been othcr- 
Ivife applied. 

. The French tax upon 'indu dry is more grievous 
ftill ; becaufe none of the three requifltes above 
mentioned are allowed to operate. 

This tax is fuppofed to be proportional to the 
profits made upon trade and other branches of 4n- 
duftry, not having the land for their objeft. All 
Tmercfxants and tradefmeh in cities and in the country 
pay the tax called indudrie, and the reafon given for 
eftablifhing this tax is, in order to make every in- 
dividual in the ftate contribute to the expence of 
it, in proportion to the advantages he reaps. No- 
thing wovild be more juft> could it be put in exe- 
cution, without doing more hurt to the ftate, than 
the revenue drawn from it can do good* 

All the three requifltes we have mentioned, are 
wanting in it. imo^ By its nature, it can bear no 
exaft proportion to the profits of the induftrious 
man ; fince no body but the perfon taxed, can fo 
much as guefs at their extent. 

2doy It caiinot poffibly be provided for, as no 

check can be put upon the impo'er, unkfs fo far 
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as general rules are laid down for each clafs of the 
kiduftrioiis *» and from thefe again, othei? inconvc* 
niences flow, as (ball be obferved, 

3//V, It comes at once upon poor people, who 
have been frequently forced to beg for want of 
employment, before the tax«gatherer could make 
his demand y and thbfe who remain, frequently be- 
teme beggars before they can comply with it. 

From the examples I have given of this branch 
of taxation, I hope the nature of it may be fuUf 
underftood, and that for the future no inconvenience 
will arife from employing the terms of cumulative 
tax. 

A cumulative tax is the accufnuladon of that re- 
turn, which every individual who enjoys any fuper- 
fluity, owes daily to the ftate for the advantages he 
receives by living in the fociety. 

The principal inconveniences alledged againft 
proportional taxes, may be reduced to three. * 

imo^ That they have the effed of railing the 
price of labour, and the produce of induftry, and 
thereby prove hurtful to the profperity of fbreiga 
trade. 

2J#, That they difcourage confumption, by carry* 
ing the prices, of many things too high for people 
in a middling rank of life. 

piOj 1 hat they are both cxpcnGve in the collcc* 
tion, and oppreffive from the many neftridions put 
upon liberty, in order to prevent frauds. The 
amount of taxes diminishes no part of the produce 
of either land or induftry 1 the whole amount of 
thefe retnains entire to the fubje£b of the ftate. 

The taxes are paid out of the money which cirr 
.culates in the alienation of them ; from which we 
liave concluded that they muft conftantly be coa* 
fintrd within a certain proportion to alienation* 
The impofidon of taxes augments the mafs of cir- 
cuhttion, and makes it requifite for ; a ftatefman to 
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4tontrivc fome method of increafing money in pro^- 
portion to their increafe. 

The amount of proportional taxes is ultimately 
taken from the fuperfluity of the ricb^ whom we 
have called the idle confumers ; they are advanced 
by one fet of the induftrious, and refunded by an« 
other, until at lad they fall upon thofe who cannot 
draw them back from any body. Thefe laft may^ 
be faid to pay the taxes, the others only to advance 
them* 

If therefore we fuppofe all defire of defrauding 
out of the way, we mall find the whole burden of 
proportional taxes confined to the inconvenience of 
advancing their amount by the induftrious, and tq 
the payment of theni by the rich, which propor- 
tionally diminiflies their income. Where credit 
therefore is well eft&bliflied, where payments are ^ 
regularly made by buyers to fellers, and where peo- 
ple proportion their expence to their free income, 
the weight of proportional taxes will be very fmalK 
I appfeal to experience for the truth of this. 

No objeftion can lie againft proportional taxes, 
fo far as they affefb the induftrious, becaufe they 
draw them completely back. Great objeftions lie 
againft cumulative taxes, when they affeft the in^ 
duftrious, becaufe they cannot draw them back, 
and confequcntly they may affedfc the phyfical ne- 
ceflary of the contributor, in cafe no profit ihoutd 
remain to him upon his labour. On the other hand, 
I think, little objedion can be made to cumulative 
taxes, when they are impofed upon poflfefiions which 
produce a vifible annual revenue, clear to the pro- 
prietor. This is the nature of the dixiemes and 
vingtiemes in France, where the whole amount of 
the pcrfon's jncome is taken upon proper proof, 
and taxed in proportion to it, without any fubfidi- 
ary or fccond levy's taking place, to make up a cjc- 
aermijiate fum. 
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In the cutnulative taxes, the perfbn who pays dbeJ 
not always perceive the reafon of his paying. Htf 
imagines he is taxed only becaufe it is known thas 
he i^ able to pay a certain fum. 

In the proportional, the deceit is of another na- 
ture. When a pcrfon buys a confumable commo- 
dity, which has paid an excife, he does not perceive 
that the price he pays for it comprehends a tax upon 
his paft gains in lavour of the public ; but he con- 
cludes the whole to be neceflary, in order to pro- 
cure what he has an inclination to confume. An 
example will make this plain. 

Suppofe a tax laid upon wheel-carriages, and that 
every pcrfon in the ftate were liable to pay a cer- 
tain fum in proportion to the number of carriages 
he has for his convenience. The tax-gatherer 
comes at the *nd of the year, and demands the fom. 
The perfon complains that he is not at liberty to 
have a coach or a chaife without paying duty for it ^ 
and while he has occafion for one carriage only^ 
and has but one pair of horfes, he is obliged tapay 
for feveral fets of wheels. 

Now fappofe this cumulative tax were turned 
into a proporttonal one, and that wheels were to 
pay a ftamp*duty, or the like, into the hand's ol 
the whfeel-wright. The price would immediately 
rife, but this rife would foon becg|^ familiar tcr 
the man who has the carriage, and ^ would thed 
be no more hurt by this additional expence than if it 
had proceeded from fome new and cxpcnfive faftiion 
of wheels ; in Ihort, wheels would generally begin 
to bear an advanced price, and very foon nobody 
w<Hild enquire how it came about, nor once com- 
pJain of the tax. 

TAXES, (Confequenceof.) After the impofition^ 
of taxes the individuals of a ftate, whofe income is 
already formed, begin to pay greatly more than 
they ufed to do for every thing they confume. A 
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great part of this additional price goes to th« public, 
and is thereby laid out for national purpofes. The 
whole of fuch expences are thrown into ciraiUidOD^ 
^ much as if the rich proprietors had laid it ouc 
upon articles entirely adapted to their owij t^fte. . 
' : Is it not evident, that in this way of appropriat- 
ing the income of a country, it ijiufl: prPdtHreiH 
more ext&nfive encouragement to incijaftry, of j^H 
kinds, than if the proprietors only had fpcut it;? 
They, never would have thought of beCQcning mf«- 
chants, or of fetjing up manMfafturc;s fojr the fup- 
ply of fpreigA markets •, jtheir whole cjcpciice woqld 
have beta calculaiied to fupply their own wants, 
and it woMid have been indij^H^rent to them wi^ther 
thefc were fupplied by natives or by ftrangers.. 

\ have ihewn that tlie greap amount ot taxes is 
taken from the income of thofe individuals whc^ 
fortune, is already mside, or whofc daily profits are 
confiderabJc;: I have fqggefted bow circumfcribtfd 
the expence of this clafs m-uft be when conHdered 
with reiped to the employment it pfocur^s to the 
body of a people. Does not the eXi^fience of 
former ages /how how apt private opulence is to 
fink into treafures^ wheo a tafte for induftry does 
not aniniate the lower cUflps to create new objedls 
of defire in the wealthy ? Wherein is a ftate bene- 
fited by the luxurioqs gratifications of the. rich, lin^ 
lefs it be by the emploympot they procuJ'e for thofe 
who provide the objects of luxury ? Thofe very 
gratifications are^ in one fenfe, taxes upon the rich 
in favour of the induftriou$ : they increafe expence, 
and throw money^ iiHO circulation. In Spain and 
Forti^f^a), where induftry is not introducqd among 
the lo.w|er claffcs, it is the ftrangprs who in efie6l 
levy foch taxes upon them., Were the taxes they 
pay properly applied to the eocouragemcat of tm 
arts, inltead of being appri^iated to private pur- 
poses, and to enriching private men, whofe'jufte 
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for expence is always circumfcribed to the objefti 
of their own wants, how foon (hould we fee them 
vying with us in every market of Europe, and fup^ 
plying thenofelves as far as their country is calcu- 
' latcd for it ? 

When the amount of taxes is .properly laid out in 
premiums for the encouragement of the induftrious, 
the prices of labour, upon articled of exportation^ 
may be brought fo low, that all nations, who do 
not follow the example, mud languifh and decay. 
Luxury at home will then ceafe to hurt the trade 
of the nation. In her treaties of commerce (he 
may throw open her ports to many articles of fo- 
reign confumption, without running any rifquc by 
iuch allowances ; and, on the other hand^ (he will 
reap the greateft advantages from ^ reciprocal per* 
mifiion. 

TAXATION (Extent of) One good way to 
dtfcover the nature of taxes is, to examine how far 
it may be poflible to carry them. 

I have faid, that the objeft of taxes was income, 
and not flock. I have (hewn how thofe of the pro- 
portional kind aifed the income of fl:ock already 
made, and perfons who enjoy large profits upon 
their daily induflry. I have pointed out the im- 
propriety of cumulative taxes, when impofed upon 
iuch as draw nothing more from th^Snduftry ihan 
ah eafy fubfiftence ; and I have given a general pre- 
ference to thofe of the proportional kind, becaufe 
they confequently imply both alienation and con- 
fumption : alienation in thofe who advance the 
taxes, confumption in thofe who pay them. 

Could thereiore taxes be levied upon every alie- 
nation, where confumption is implied, and that in 
proportion to f he whole fuperfluity of thofe who 
are to confume, proportional taxes would be car- 
ried to their utmoft extent. 

The 
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The objefts of alienation comprehend all that 
is in commerce among men, moveable and im- 
moveable. 

What is moveable, is gcneraflycohfumable; whac 
is imqioveable, is generally not fb. 

As confumption is a requifite, together with alie- 
nation, in order to form a proper bafis for propor- 
tional taxes, wc fee how contrary to principles it 
would be to tax the alienation of lands, houfes, S^c. 
in the fame proportion as confumable commodities: 
thefe are funds, not income, and the money with 
which they are purchafcd muft be confidered in the 
iight of a fund, while it is in the h&nds of the buyer: 
when ehce it comes into the hands of the feller of 
the immoveable objefts, it frequently indeed par- 
takes of the nature of income ; that is to fay, it is 
Ipent in the confumption of fruits and of the labour 
of man, and then it will be affeAed by taxes. 

The next thing wc are to confider is the date of 
circulation. As to that, we have frequently ob- 
ifervcd how it muft be in proportion to alienation. 

This proportion is not determined by the value 
or denominations of the money circulating, biit bjr 
that value combined with the frequency of tranfi- 
tions from hand to hand -, as the force of a cannon- 
ball is eftimated by the weight of tht ball, and the 
fwiftnefs^ of A^ motion at the time it ftrikes. 

Confumption comprehends every thing produced 
by the earth or by man: alienation is confined to 
that part which is exchanged between men ; and 
fale, to that part of alienation which is exchanged 
for an equivalent in money. 

Whatever part is confumed without alienation, 
ought, I think, to be out of the reach of propor- 
tional taxes, unlefs by fome circumftance or another^ 
ft can be made to fall under the eye of the public^ 
in a manner refembling its coming to market. 
Thus, a tax tippn malt is levied at tk^ mak-houfe, 
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as if it were fold to the malcller, although it be made 
for the confumption of the grower of the barley. 
In like manner, a tax on corn for bread maybe 
levied cither at the tiull where it is ground, or at 
the oven where it is baked. ^ 

The worft kind ot pioponional taxes are thofe 
which are levied upon private manufaduring and 
upon unmapufadured confumption, where no alie- 
nation takes place. An txample of the firft we 
have in the excife upon mak» xyder, candles, &c. 
made ia private hou es for private ufe ; ithc laft is 
known in Holland, where a man cannot kill hisi 
own pig, or his own calf^ without paying a tax, 
"Were taxes of that nature extended to the making 
£>{ bread, cooking of victuals, &c. 1 apprehend 
they would become of a nature more burthenfome 
than any hitherto invented, unlefs public cooks 
were eftablifhed, as public qvens are in many parta 
of France : in fuch cafes taxes might be levied upon 
every pare of confumption. 

The laft and principal requiftte to rendrer propor- 
tional taxes eafy and li^it, is* fale. , There the bur- 
then muft be proportional to the buyer's purfe -, 
and if it prevents the confumption of the thing 
taxed, the defeft will manifeft itfelf. 

Of thefe taxes, we may fay, that they are in pro- 
portion to circulation ; and, accor(^[jgly, we feo 
how difficult it was to raife them, fo wng as circu- 
lation remained confined to the fmall quantity of 
coin in the country. As money increafcd* both by 
the increafe of trade and alienations, they became 
moe productive; and were the nature of them 
rightly iwdcrftaod, and were they properly impofcd, 
they would foon be more generally adopted. 

It is the duty of a itatefman to augment the quan-r 
tity of money, in proportion as he intends to mul- 
tiply taxes on his people. 

The money of a country bears no determinate 
proportion to circulation ; it is the money circulat- 
ing. 
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{ng> multiplied by the number of tran&bnsfrom 
hand to hand. - .'\ 

When a proportional taxi is impofed, k is in a 
manner as if the (late interpofed at the tinie.of'aUfrf 
nation, and exa&ed of the purchafer a certain value 
in money» in proportion to the coxnasodity, as the 
price of the permifTion, to acquire, what. ;hisx>wa 
induftry had not producediC- Erom this-i.draw the 
following c€tn(equeiiqe ; ;that iir prc^rtioo .to the 
tax an additional fum of money is drawn into cir* 
culation, which, would dtherwife haye remained in 
the pocket of the purcbafa*, confequently cm im- 
pofing proportional taj^ they cannot at firft exceed 
that proportion of money which is found in the 
pockets of thCs coniumers, over and aipove what 
tbcy vifed to pay for what they confumed. , ^ 

The truth of this propofition is eftabliChed upon 
many fadi Firft, Jn countries where peo^ kia^ 
their money locked up, proportional taxes are very 
well paid. Hence the great amount of the alcaTah 
and cientos in Spain, which amount together to 
14 per cent, upon every confecutive* alienation of 
the commodities, chiefiy indeed for the cOnfumptioni 
of the rich. 

Secondly, When excifes were augmented in Eng- 
land, in the reign of king William, Davenant tells 
UjS that the pi%|of the goods exciftd fell. 

Thirdly, Wtttn a war has laftcd any time in^ 
France, taxes ceafe to be lb produfbiye. 
^ Are not all thefe, and many other appearances, 
refoly.^^d. upon the fame principle, viz. that taxes 
muft come out of that money which exceeds what 
was neceifary for carrying on alienation before they 
were impofed, 

In Spain they draw^ money from the chefts of the 
hoarders, and increafe circulation for a while. 

In England, during king William's wars, the 
quantity of money being very fmall, and trade be^ 

ing 
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kig very Jow, the tax upon malt could come out of 
mo other fund than the price ufually given for barley. 

In Fiance people are better acquainted with 
taxes, and the great bulk of excifes are adminifter- 
cd by the farmers, who never lower their price ; 
fo that the diminution of the mals of coin 'dim!- 
iMihes confumptton. 

But when methods can be fallen upon to increafe 
imoney, according to the ufes found for it, taxes 
will continue to produce, confumption will not di- 
roiniih, and circulation will keep pace with them^ 

Could we fuppofe, that before the impofitton of 
taxes, every perfon in a ftat^^^^had laid it down as a 
fule to fpend the whole of his income, but none of 
his treafqre, in the confumption of what is brought 
to market, it is plain, that in a luxurious nation, 
taxes might be carried fo high as to draw the laft 
farthing of the treafure into circulation, even though 
it were fuppofed to exceed the value which demand 
had fixed ror all that v^as brought to cbarket; but 
without a luxurious turn this would not be the cafe. 
There are countries abounding with coin which it 
b impoffible to come at by proportional taxes : the 
reafon is plain, the value which demand fixes upon 
the total of the articles of confumption, expofed to 
iale in the country, bears but a trifling proportion 
to the coin which remains locked up* This was the 
cafe in antient Greece. In that cale, proportional 
taxes can never exhauft the treafure ; becaufe, w^rre 
they to be made high upon articles of the firft ne- 
ceifity, all the poor would flarve ; if upon articles 
of fuperfluity, demand would flop. 

Proportional taxes, therefore, can only be raifed 
in proportion to the defire of fpending money ; and 
as this defire depends upon the fpirit of the people, 
fo muft the extent of taxes. 

From what has been faid, we may gather the prin- 
ciples which lead to thp moft extepfive eftablifhmcnt 

' of 
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of proportlonahtaxes, viz. either to draw by parti- 
cular regulations the whole real and.grofs produce 
of land and work to market, or at lead to bring it 
under the eye of the ftate, in) confequence of fome 
modification or manufacture performed upon it, as 
was obferved with refpedt to malt-houfes, mills, and 
public ovens. When, by fuch contrivances, the 
whole grofs produce falls under taxation, the pro* 
portional taxes mud be gently laid on^ and gradu- 
ally railed, until they" begin to interrupt confump- 
tion ; then they muft be diminilhed for a while, 
until diflipation increafes j a caft which will proba- 
bly happen, as it commonly keeps pace with in- 
duftry. 

When proportional taxes are carried to their full 
extent, I then prefume every one will be obliged to 
pay as much as poffibl^ : I do not mean that every 
one will be forced to pay to the extent of his abili- 
ties, but I fay, that the generality will ; and there- 
fore were cumulative or perfonal taxes to be fuper- 
added on thofe who already pay all they can, they 
would by afFcfting them unequally, deprive many 
of their phyfical neceflary, or fmall profits, and 
confequently deftroy the proper balance of their 
competition. The fetting the lower claifles free 
from cumulative taxes will only have the effeft of 
putting the ^wing wealth of the penurious and 
laving part dr the induftrious inhabitants out of the 
reach of taxation. This ought in good policy to be 
done. But farther, we have obferved that taxes cart 
only bd increafed in proportion to the fpirit of difli* 
pation in the people. To force money, ther^fore^ 
out of th^ hands of thofe who do not incline to 
fpend it, is forcing the fpirit of the people ^ and if 
not tyranny^ is at leaft great feverity. Befides, 
thefe favings cannot efcape being taxed, whenever 
they begin to produce an inrome; and allowing 
that they- may be greatly accumulated and thrown 

into 
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into trade, yet ftill they owft in one way or other 
appear in alienation^ and becom.e fubjeiS: to the pro- 
portional taxes. The only' part . therefore of the 
iayings not affefiied by taxes will be confined to 
that which is locked up, * This, in a prodigal na- 
tion, fhould never 'be touched. . The inconveni* 
ences refiitting; to the ftate from fo fmall an ine- 
(quality of jaxation i,s top trifling to be attended to, 
and top difnc'ult to bq prevented. 

I come next po cji^minc the extent of cumulative 
taxes, 

* If we fuppofe the proportional taxe$ to be carried 
to their full extent, there will be little place found 
for the cumulative, as has been faid. The only 
obje^s left for them are the favings locked up, and 
the pure profits upon trade. 

But i^t us fuppofe proportional taxes out of the 
queftion* as they muft be v/hen contrary to the 
fpirit of a particular nation, and then enquire into 
the principles which regulate the impofition of civ 
mulative taxes, in order to difcover to what extent 
they may be carried, and what confequences^ may 
follow when they are brought to a height. 

This branch has two objects: firft, income, 
which is determinate ; fecondly, profits from in- 
duftry, which are, and muft be, very uncertain. 

In impofing cumulative taxes upoa income, it is 
very proper to fconfider the nature ot every fpecies 
of it, with refpcft to ftability. Landed property is 
fixed, and cannot efcape taxation^ were the tax to 
be. carried to the extent of the full income. Were 
the i^ame proportion to be laid on houfes, they, 
would foon fall to ruin, becaufe the annual pro^ 
prietor would not keep them up. Like circum- 
fiances /null be attended to in taxing every odicr 
article of revenue. 

The method of afcertaihing the value of this kind 
of property is, to oblige all leafes to be recorded 
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under a fufficient penalty. This Is the method iit 
France, for the fake of 'the controle, which is cx> 
afted upon recording them ; and this nc^ doubt 
facilitates the raifing of the twentieth pennyj which 
operates upon all fuch incomes. 
' The value once afcertained, the whole income is 
at the mercy of the ftate, in proportion to the im- 
poffibjlity of avoiding it by any change on the na- 
ture of the fund. It is from thi^ circumftance thai 
I call all fuch taxes arbitrary impofitions. And I 
call them alfo cumulative, bccaufe the reafon given 
by the ftatefman for impofing them is, ^ that it i% 
juft every one -fliould pay a general tax for the fup^^ 
port of the.ftate in proportion to his abilities. 

As thefc taxes cannot be carried beyond the value 
of the income, which the proprietor cannot with- 
draw from under the burden, we fee the impoffibi- 
lity of eftablifhing them upon that income whicf<- 
proceeds from " money. If a tax of fo much per 
cent, be impofed upon money lent at intereft, the 
lender may immediately call in his capital fram hi* 
debtor, and fend it away beyond the reach Jof the 
tax. If the calling it in be prohibited, then all 
credit js deftroyed for the future, and no more mo- 
ney will be le'nt. If the ftatefman fhould incliae to 
profit by tSe advantage found in fecuring money 
upon landed woperty, and if trufting to the defire 
monicd men nave of fettling their capitals in that 
way, he fhould take one or more per cent. . upon 
capitals fo fecured, it will ftill have the efFeft of 
hurting the credit of landed men, who have fre- 
quently no good fecurity but their land to give. * 

Were cumulative taxes properly laid upon per- 
fonal fcrvice, a regularity in levying them at fhort 
intervals, and according tp fome determinate pro- 
portion, would do a great deal towards communi- 
cating to them all the advantages of thofe of the 
proportional kind. 

Thus 
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Thus a tax laid upon thofe who work hy the 
day may be levied in fuch a manner as to be tole- 
rably cafy. A penny a-day, (or more if oeceflary) 
paid by evdry indiiftrious man regularly once a- 
week, would foon enable him to raife his price in 
that proportion ; but then dedudions mull be al- 
lowed for all accidental impediments ; and were a 
plan to be concerted, many other confiderations 
would enter into it, which it would be fuperfluous 
here to mention ♦• 

TAXES relative to Government. Taxes, fays 
Montefquieu, ought to be very light in defpodc 
governments, otherwife who would be at the trouble 
of tilling the lands ? Befides, how is it pojlible to 
pay heavy duties in a government that makes n^ 
manner of return to the different contributions of 
the fubjeft ? 

The exorbitant power of the prince, and the ex- 
treme deprcflion of the people, require that there 
(hould not be even a poffibility of the leaft miftakc 
between them* Taxes ought to be fo eafy to col- 
left, and fo clearly fettled, as to leave no opportu* 
iiity for the coUeftors to incrcafe or diminifh them^ 
A portion of the fruits of the earth, a( capitation, 
a duty of fo much per cent, on merchandizes, arc 
the only taxes fuitabic to that government. 

Taxes proportioned to Liberty, It is a' gene- 
ral rule that taxes may be heavier tn proportion to, 
the liberty of the fubjeft, and that there is a neccf- 
ilty for reducing them in proportion to the incrcafe 
of flavery. This has always been, anci always will 
be, the cafe. It is a rule derived from nature, that 
never varies. We find it in all parts, in Englandiu 
in Holland, and in every ftate where liberty gradu- 
ally declines, till we come to Turkey. Swiflerland 
leems to be an exception to this rule,: becaufe they 

, * Poltfi^^ 0«coiioiny, Vol, I|. P.4S4— 54J. 
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pay no taxes } but the particular reafon for that 
exemption is well known, and even confirms what 
I have advanced. In thofe barren mountains pro^^ 
viQons are ib dear, and the cojantry is fo populous^ 
that a Swifs pays four times more to nature' than 9 
Turk does to the fultan. 

A conquering people, fuch as were formerly the 
Athenians and Romans, may rid themfelves of all 
taxes, as they reign over vanquiflied nations* Then 
indeed they do not pay in proportion to thetr liberty, 
becaule in this refpeo: they are no longer a people, 
but a monarch. 

Taxes may be increafed in mod republics, be* 
caufe the citizen, who thinks he is paying himfelf, 
<hearfully fubmits to them, and moreover is gene- 
rally able to bear their weight from the nature of 
the government. 

In a monarchy taxes nuy be increafed, becaufe 
the moderation of the government is capable of 
procuring opulence ; it is a recompence as it were 
granted to the prince for the refpe^t he fhews to the 
laws. In defpotic governments they cannot be in- 
creafed, becaufe there can be no increaie of the ex- 
tremity of flavery. 

Liberty produces excefliV^e taxes ; the tSt& of 
exceflive taxes is flavery ; an4 flavery produces a di- 
minution of tribute. 

It was th& excefs of taxes that occalioned the 
prodigious facility with which the Mahometans 
carried on their conquefts. Inftead of a continual 
feries of extortions,, devifed by the fubtle avarice of 
tfec Greek emperors, the people were fubjedted to a 
fimple tribute, which was paid *and collefted with 
cafe. Thus they were far happier in obeying a 
barbarous nation than a corrupt government, in 
.which they fufFered every inconvenience of loft li- 
berty, with all the horror of prefcnt flavery. 

TAXES, 
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TAXES, (Management of J The managiflg 
of the revenues by comtnidion, is like the conduft 
of a good father of a family who collefts his own 
rents himfelf, with oecorioniy and order. 

By this nwnagemenc of the revenues, the prince 
is at liberty to prefs or to retard the levy of the 
taxes, either according to his own wants, or to thofe 
of his people. By this' he faves to the ftate the 
immenfe profits of the farmers, who impoverilh i{ 
a thoufand ways. By this he prevents the people 
from being mortified with the fight of fudden for- 
tunes. By this the public money pafles through 
few hands, goes dire£Uy to the treafury, and coq- 
fequently makes a quicker return to the people* 
By this the prince avoids an infinite number of bad 
laws extorted from him bjr the importunate, avarice 
of the farmers, who pretend to ofier a prefent 
advantage for regulations pernicious to pofte' 
rity. 

When the lucrative profeffion of a farmer of the 
revenue becomes likcwifc a poft of honour, the 
ftate is ruined. It may do well enough in defpotic 
governments, where this employment is oftentimes 
exercifed by the governors themfelves. But it is 
by no means proper in a republic ; fince a cuftom 
of the like nature dcftroyed that of Rome. Nor 
is it better in monarchies*, nothing being more 
oppofite to the fpirit of this governteent. AH the 
other orders of the ftate are diffatisfied; honour 
lofes its whole value; the gradual and natural 
means of diftififtion are no longer refpeded ; and 
the very principle of the government is fubvertcd** 

TAXES (Poll.) In general all poll-taxes even 
when not arbitrary, which they commonly are, may 
be cftecmed dangerous : becaufe it is fo cafy for the 
fovereign to add a little more, and a little more tP 

• Spiilt of Laws, Vol. I. p. 325. 
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•the^ fum d^mapded, that thefe taxes are apt to be- 

;Come al toother opprefljve and intolerable. On 
the other, hand, a duty on commodities checks it- 

.felf ;.:an^ a prince will foon find that an increafe of 
th^ imppft is no increafe of his revenue. It is not 
ejify, therefore^^ for a people to be altogether ruined 

.bjy fuch taxes. 

Hiftorians inform us that one of . the chief 

^a\ifes,of the deftrudion of the Roman ftate was 
the alteration that Conftantine introdiiced into the 
finances by fubfticuting anuniyerfal poll tax, in lieu 
of almoft all the tithes, cuftoms; and excifes, which 
' formerly compofcd the revenue of the empire. The- 
pqople i;i' all the provinces were fo grinded and 
oppre^Ted by the. publicans^ that they were glad tp 
t;ake refuge under the conquering arms of the Bar- 
barians, whofe dominion, as they had fewer ne- 
cefficies and lefs art, was fouu^ preferable to the re- 
fined tyranny of the Romans.^ 
. I Ihafl; conclude this fubjeft with pbfefvifjig that 
we have with regarcl 10 t^es an Tn^j|^flce of wh^t 
frequently happens In. political inftitutions, that the 
conf^quenqqs of things are (diametrically oppofite to 
;what ,we l!bould. cxpp6l on the firft appearance, k 
is regarded as a fundanienxal maxim bf iJhe Tur- 
kifh gqv^r^flient, th^t, the grand fighior,'. though 
^bfolut^xpifter of tjie liy^s and:fortuses,Qfeach ia- 
divid|4a|,^i)a* no ^uthprity to impofe.a-hew tax^; 
and every *CDttoman prince who has made iiich an at- 
^tempt^ either has bee^ jtptfliged to retraft, or h^s 
'found the fatal eflfe(5bs of his perfeVerance., . One 
would imajginjc that . thijs^ prejudice or eftabliflied 
jopmion Wjcre the firnieft barrier in the world againd 
opprefllon \ ye^ it is. cprtain . that its efFcft is quite 
contrary. The emperor having no regular: method 
of increafing his revenue, muft allow all thebafhaws 
and governors, to opprefs and abyfe die fubjeds : 
and' tjiefe he fqueezes aftet their return from their 
Vol. II. X government. 
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government. Whereas' if he could impofe a new 
tax like our European princes, his intcrcft would 
fo far be united with that of his peopIc> that he 
would immediately feel the bad efFefts of thcfc dif- . 
orderly levies of money, and would find that a 
pound raifed by general- impofition, would have 
lefs pernicious efFeds than a {hilliog. taken in fo un* 
equal and arbitrary a manner*. 

Various taxes, fays another writer, feem to be a 
rabble of oppreflions ferving to enrich thofe princes 
that exaft them,^ and to make the people poor and 
miferable which endure them j efpecially in thofe 
countries where thefe burdens are laid' at heavy 
rates, as 4, 5, 6, and ^percent. But when* all the 
circumftancc and dlftinaion of places are'dufy con- 
ftdered, they will be found not only neceflary, and 
therefore lawful ro be ufed in fome ftates, but alfo 
in divers rdpefts very profitable to the common- 
wealth. . . 

Firft, there are fome ftates, as namely Venice, 

Florence, Genoa, the united provinces of the Low 

Countries, and others which ate fingular for beauty, 

and excellent both for natural and artificial ftrength, 

having Kkewlfe rich fubjefts : yet being of no very 

'great extent, nor enjoying fuch wealth by ordinary 

revenues, as might fupport, them agairift the fnd- 

dtn and powerful invafions of thofe gjighty princes 

'which do ihviron them ; antl. are therefore enforced 

to ftrcngthen themfelves, hbt only with ' tonfede- 

rates and leagues, (which ijiay often fail /them in 

their greateft need) but alfo by amaffing up ftbre of 

treafure and munition by thofe extraordinary courfes 

above- written, which cannot deceive tlietn, but 

will etrer be ready to make a good defence, and to 

offend or diirert their enemies. . 

* Hprnrt Effay», Vol. t p. 384. 
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Neither are their heavy contributions fo hurtful- 
to the happinefs of the people as they are common- 
ly eftecmed ; for as the food and raiment of the 
poor is made dear by excife, fo doth the price 
of .their libour rHe in proportion, whereby the 
burden (if any be) is ftill upon the rich, whci 
are either idle, or at leaft work Hqt in thii kSn.rf^ 
yet have they the ufe, and are the grea:t confumers 
of the poor*s labour ; neither do rhe rich neglcij^ 
in their feveral places and callings to adv^ancc 
their endeavours according to thofe times 'which 
do exhauft their means and revenues ; wherein if 
they ihould petadventure, fail; aftd tfierefpre be 
forced to abaje their fmful cxcefs and idle retainers; 
what is all this buthappinelVin k comtiion wealth, 
ivhen virtue, plenty, an^ ^rt$, ffiaU thus be ad- 
vanced altogether? Nor can.it be truly faid that 
a kingdom' is impovcriflied, where- lofs of the 
people is the gain of the king, from whom alfo 
iiich yearly incomes have their* annual iffue to 
the benefit of his fubjefts •, except* only th^t part 
of the treafure which is laid' up for the public 
pod, whercih. likewife tfhey who fdfFerhave their 
afety, and therefore fuch contributions are* both 
juft and profitable. * 

Yet here we muft confefs, that as the'beft things 
|i)ay he corrupted, fo thefe taxesmay be abufed, 
itna the commonwealth notorioufly w/o Aged, when 
th'eyare vainly Vafted knd confumed by a' prince^ 
feith^br upon unworthy perfons, fvich as deferve 
neither rewaids nor countenance from the niajctty 
0f a prince^ but thefe dangerous diford'ersf ard 
indom feen, especially in- fuch ft^tes as are afbre* 
naoied, becaufe,the difpofingof the publii fxiU^ 
fure is in the power, and under die difcretibn" of 
tnany; heitheris tt unknoWn to all other prtnd- 
palities and governments that the end of fuch ex* 
ctffes is ever roinods, for they caufe great want 
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and poverty, whictj .often drives- th^rp from aUor- 
cer to exorbitance, . a^., therefor^ it \% commorx 
policy among pnnces^ to prevent fuch ' mirchiefs, 
with, great care and providence by doing nothing 
that may caufe .th,e ^xipbilicy 159 d^fpair of their 
f^jy, nor kavipe^arty-Tthing undonf,.. «^hich may 
gaia.the good-wul pl'the cotximoiiaUty to keep 
all in due obedience **,. ^ 

TRAt)£. Peace. is'thc natural effea of trade; 
Two nations who traffic with each other become 
reciprocally dependent ; for if one has, an intercft 
in buying, the other has an intereft in felling: 
and thus their union is founded on their mutual 
neceffities* 

Trade has fgrne relation, to forms of govern- 
ment. In a monarchy it is generally founded on 
luxury-, and though it be alfo. founded op real 
wants, yet. the. principal view with which it is car- 
ried on is to procure every thing that can contri- 
bute to the pride, the pleafure, and' tKe caprice of 
the nation. In, republics, it is commonly founded 
onoeconomy : their merchants having an eye to 
all the. nations qf the earth, bring from pne what 
is wanted by anpther. It is thus that the republics 
of Tyre, Carthage, \A4hens, Marfeilles, Florence, 
Venice, and Holland, engaged in cotpfperce. 

This kind of commerce ha^ a natural relation to 
jH.republicaji government -, to monarchies it is only 
occafipnal ; for ^s it is founded on the praftice of 
gaining little, and even lefs than other nations, 
and of remedying this by gaining inceflantly," it 
can hardly be carried on by a people fwallowed up 
in luxury, who. fpend much, andjec nothing but 
Qbjedts of grandeur. . 

Ci.ce.ro was of this opinion", when he fo juftly 
faid, ** That he did jiot hke that the lame peopl? 

• England's Foreign Trade. 

fiiould 
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Ihould be at once both lords and fa6^drs^ of the 
whole earth/' For this would indeed be to fup- 
pofe that every individual in the date, and the 
whole' (late colleftively, had their beads conftantly 
filled with grand views, and at the fame time with 
fmall ones, which is a contradiction. 

Not but that the moft noble enterprizes are 
complcated alfo in thofe ftates which fubfift by 
oeconomical commerce : they have even an inte- 
grity not to be found in monarchies ; and the 
reafon is this : 

One branch of the commerce leads to another ; 
the fmall to the moderate, the moderate to the 
great : thus he who has gratified His defirc oir 
jgaining a little, raifes himfclf to a fituation in 
which he is not lefs defirous of gaining a great 
deal. 

Befides,, the grand enterprizes of merchants are 
always neceflarily connefted with the affairs of the 
public ; but in monarchies thefe public afi^airs give 
as much diftruft to the merchants, as in free ftates 
they appear tb give fafety. Great enterprizes, 
therefore, in commerce, are not for monarchical, 
but for republican governments. 

I do not pretend to fay, that any monarchy is 
excluded entirely from an oeconomical commerce ; 
but of its own nature it has lefs tendency towards 
it. Neither do I mean, that the republics, with 
which we are acquainted, are abfolutely deprived 
of tWe Cpmmerce of luxury, but it is lefs conneftcd 
with their conftitution. 

With regard to a defpotic ftate, there is no oc- 
cafion to mention it. It is a general rule, that a na- 
tion in flavery labours more to preferve than to ac- 
quire ; a free nation more to acquire than to preferve. 

It fometimes happens that a nation, when en.- 
gaged in an oeconomical commerce, having need 
of the merchandizes of one country,' which ferve 

X 3 as 
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as a capital or (lock for procuring the commodities 
of another, is fatisfied with making very little pro- 
firs, and frequently none at all in trading with the 
tormcr, in cxpeftation of gaining greatly by the 
latter. It is a known faft that there are fomc 
kinds of merchandize in Holland, which though 
imported from afar, fell for very little more than 
what they coft upon the fpot. They account for 
it thus : a captain who hdS occafion to bajlaft his 
(hip» will load it with marble ; if he wants wood 
for ftowage he will buy it *, and, provided he loftrs 
nothing by the bargain, he mW think himfelf a 
gainer. 1 hus it is that Holland has its quarries' 
and its forefts. 

Further, it may happen fo that not only a com- 
me*rce which brings in nothing Qiall beufeful, but 
even a lofing trade (hall be beneficial. I have 
heard it affirmed in Holland, that the whale -fifh- 
cry in general does not anfwcr the expcnce ; but 
it muft be obferved, that the perfons employed 
in building the (hips, as alfo thofc who furnifli the 
rigging *nd provifions, are jointly concerned in 
the fifhery. Should they happen to lofe in the 
voyage, they have had a profit in fitting out the 
vefel. 

A free port may be cftabllfhed in the dominions 
of ftates whofe commerce is ©(economical : that 
©economy, in the government which always at* 
tends the frugality of individuals, is, if I may fo 
cxprefs myfelf, the foul of its ©economical com- 
merge. The lofs it foftains, with refped: to cuf- 
tomSj, it can repair by drawing from the wealth 
and ioduftry of the republic. But in a monarchy, 
a ftep of this kind muft be oppoGte to reafon ; for 
it could have no other efFcdl than to eafe luxury 
of the weight of taxes.. This would be depriving 
itfelf of the only advantage that luxury can pro- 
cure, and of the only curb which, in a conftittT- 
tion like this, it is capable of i^cceiving. 

3 * The 
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The freedom of trade is not a power grated to 
merchants to do what they plcafe j this would be 
more properly its flavery. The conftraint of the 
merchant is not the conftraint of trade. Ic is in 
the frceft countries that the merchant finds innu- 
merable obftacks ; and he Is never Icfs crofled by 
laws than in a country of flaves. 

England prohibits the exportation of her wool i 
coals puft be brought by fca to the capital ; no 
horfes, except geldings, are allowed to be export- 
ed ; and the vcfftk of her colonies, trading to 
Europe, muft take in water in England. - The 
Engliih conftrain the merchant, but it is in favour 
of tradel 

TRADE may be prejudicial. Riches confifl: 
either in lands or in moveable efFefts. The foil of 
every country is commonly poffeffed by the na- 
tives. The laws of moft ftates render foreigners 
unwilling tb purchafe their lands; and nothing 
but the prefcnce of the owner improves them : 
this kind of riches, therefore, belongs to every 
jftate in particular ; but moveable effeds, as mo« 
iiey, notes, bills of exchange, ftocks in compa- 
nies, vefTels, and in fine all merchandizes, be- 
long to the whole world in general ; in this re- 
fpea it is compofed of but one fingle ftate, of 
which all the focieties upon earth are members. 
The people who poffefs more of thefe moveable 
cffefts than aUy other on the globe are the moft 
opulent. Some ftates have an immenfe quantity, 
hy their commodities, by the labour of their me- 
cnanics, by their induftry, by their difcoveries, 
and even by chance. The avarice of nations 
makes them quarrel for the moveables of the 
whole univerfe. If we could find a ftate fo un- 
happy as to be deprived of the efiefts of other 
countries, gmd at the fame time of almoft: all its 
own, the proprietors of lands would be only 

X 4 planters 
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planters to foreigners. The ftate wanting all, 
could acquire nothing ; therefore it would be 
much better for the inhabitants riot to have the 
leaft commerce with any nation upon' earth, for 
commerce, in thefe circumftances, muft neccf- 
' farily lead them to poverty. ' ' 

. A country that conftantly exports fewer mann- 
faftures or commodities than it receives, will foon 
find the balance finking -, it will receive lefs and 
lefs until, falling into extreme poverty, it will re- 
ceive nothing at all. ' * " .. 

In trading countries, the fpecie which fuddenly 
vanifhes quickly returns^ becaufe thofe nations 
that have received it are its debtors-, butit never 
returns into thole ftates of which we have juft 
' been fpeaking, becaufe thofe who have received ii 
owe them nothing. 

Poland will ferve iisfor an e)cample. It has 
fcarcely any of thofe things which we call the 
moveable efi^edts ,of the univerfe, except corn, the 
produce of its lands. Some of the lords poffefs 
entire provinces \ they opprefs the hufbandmen in 
order to have greater quantities of corn, which 
they fcn4 to ftrangers to procure the fuperfluous 
demands of luxury. If Poland had no foreign 
trade, 'its inhabitants would be more happy. The 
grandees, who would' have only their corn, would 
give it to their peafants for fubfiftence ; as their 
too extenfive eftates would beconde burthenfome, 
^ they would divide tHeni amongft their peafants \ 
everyone wOuld find fkins or wool in their herds 
or flocks, To that they would nb longer be at art 
immenfe expence in providing cteaths ; tbe^reat, 
who are' ever fond of liixury, not being able to 
find it butin theii^o'wn coiintry, wowld encourage 
the labour of their poor.' This nation, I affirm, 
would then beconie more flouriflhing at leaft, if it 
did not become barbarous, and thisthc laws might 
eafily prevent. « .. 

^ ^ TRADE 
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TRADE (Anticnt and Modern.) The world 
has found itklf from time to time in difl^renc 
fituations, by which the face of commerce has 
been altered. The trade of Europe \s at prefenc 
carried on principally from the north to the fouthj 
and the difference of climate is the caufe that the 
feveral nations have great occafion for the mer- 
chandizes of each other. For exanople, the li- 
quors of the fouth, which are carried to the north, 
forn> a trade little known to the ancients. Thu9 
the burden, of vefTels, which was formerly com- 
puted by meafures of corn, is ^t prcfent deter- 
mined by tons of liguor. 

The antient commerce, fo far as it is known to 
lis, was carried on from one pv)rt in the Mediter- 
ranean to another, and was almoft wifcoJIy confined 
to the fouth. Now the people of the fame cli- 
mate, having neariy the fame things of their own, 
have not the fame need of trading amongft them- 
felves as with thofe of a different climate : the 
trade of Europe was therefore formerly lefs ex- 
tended than at prefent. 

Trade is fometimes deftroyed by conquerors, 
fometimes cramped by monarchs -, it traverfes the 
earth ; flies from the place where it is opprcffed, 
and ftays where it has liberty to breathe : it reigns 
at prefcnt where nothing was formerly to 'be feea 
but defarts, feas, and rocks ; and where it once 
reigned, now there are only defarts. 

To fee Colchis in its prefent fituation, which is 
no more than a vaft foreft, where the people arc 
every day dccreafing, and only defend their liber- 
ty to fell themfelves by piece-meal to the Turks 
and Perfians ; one could never imagine that this 
country had ever, in the time of the Romans, 
been full of cities, where trade convened all the 
nations of the world. We find no monument of 
thefe fafts in the country itfelf; there are no traces 

of them, except in Pliny and Strabo. 
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The Hiftory of commerce is that of the com- 
munication of people. Tbeir numerous defeats, 
and the flux aod reBux of populations and devaf* 
tations, here form the mod extraordinary events *. 

TRADE (Stability of.) If we confulc the an- 
nals of palt ages, we (hall Bnd that thofe flaresi 
terrirories, or kingdoms, whofc power or fplendor 
depended on trace, have univerlally been of (hivt 
duration ; they have grown fpcedily to great 
wealth and power» but been in pdifeffion c^ it a 
ftiort time, and then fpecdily declined, and eitMlfr 
hrcame a. prey to neighbours, or funk into infig- 
nificancc. There are many mcn.in this kingdom 
who fee nothing but the riches of trade *, they want 
us to be a mere tradmg power, holding all other 
foundations di greatnefs in contempt. 

Carthage^ in antient hiftory^ makes a great fi- 
gure 5 but it is worthy of note, that fce was uttcr^ 
iy deftroyed by a people who knew not what trade 
was. Tj^c, Rhodes, &c. were rich ftates, but 
the grandeur of none was permanent. That ftatc 
which in all antient hiftory was of the longcft du- 
ration, proportioned to the degree of its power, 
was Sparta; a republic in which all trade, and 
even money, was profcribed- Venice, Genoa, 
the Hanle. Towns, Antwerp, and PorcugaU fuc- 
ccffilrcly bfcamc very great by trade ; all of them 
inftances flrongly to the puirpofe^ The Venetians 
and the Genoeic loft all their commerce, and feH 
ihtocofvtempt : the triumph of the Hanfe Towns 
was very ihort, and ^heir. fall' equally low. 'A 
tranfitory guft of adverfe wind blew away the 
commerce of Antwerp, and the kingdoni of Poh- 
tugal was. conquered notwithftaading all her trade. 
Then arofe the moft remarkable of them all, Hol- 
land; a ftatc, that in le'fs than ieventy years from 

* Spirit of Law^^ VoLII. p.s. zS* 
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their being declared a free people, and after carry- 
ing on great wars with formidable potentates, .were 
on the brink of ruin, and ftaid in the very land of 
their fath^r^, merely bccaufc fliipping. could not 
be found to waft the high, and mighty States to 
another bemifplicrc. Although they at laft 
weathered that ftorm, yet this power has ever 
iinoe declined ; and at this time, while they yec 
continue free ftates, they are funk into fuch a floth 
and viftsfknefs, that the nK)Cion of a few battalions 
of French troops, and the threats of a French am- 
balTador, are now fufficient to overawe all their 
refolutions, being in reaiityi with all their trade, 
a v^ry defpicable power. 

Trade has been highly beneficial to Eln^and, 
France, Sweden, and Mufcovy ; but itis a v6ry dif- 
ferent fort of trade from what ^as formed the gran- 
deur of thofe ftates, which all arofe by buying in 
one place to fell in another ; but the trade of great 
kingdoms fliQuld lie in the export of their pron 
dudts, manufaduring as many of them as they 
can : this is (he only trade that is conGftent with 
their nature ; but Angle towns and fmall dates 
have no produfts, and muft therefore fubfift by 
the buying and idling commerce. 

Produ&s are a permanent foundation of great- 
nefe, and quite independent of that fwift dcftruc-» 
tion which 16 often overtakes* mere trade. France 
would often have been in utter ruin, had her power 
depended on trade \ but long after her trade has 
been deftroyed, in every war^ (h^ has been rich 
and forniidable. No great empire was ever founds 
ed 00 tra4e \ til the four, which have by turns 
domineered over the worlds owed, their inward 
great ne& to arms, and th|^ riches to produ^ts^ 
The Roman conpire waa fowidf^d on> and fup- 
ported by, sgricultvqr. 

For 
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For thefc realbns the Britifti nation (bould prin- 
cipally attend to produdts; under which head I 
clafs the prodadlions of manufaftures, as well as 
thofe of the foil, and to fuch a portion of naval 
power as can be built on this foundation; fuch a 
fliare of trade will unite with and Improve her vaft^ 
territory, and make her power as forn)idable as it 
IS capable of attaining to. This is< tht great ob- 
je£b of her politics, which demands the utmoft ac- 
tenrioa ; not the trade, which Sir William -Petty, 
and writers of that caft, are ever recoromendfcg. 
Their ideas are occupied alone with the example of 
Holland ; and they want this great landed em- 
pire to take her leflbns of policy from a people 
who have no land to live on. 

Whatever thefe writers may take upon t^em- 
felves ta aflfure us, ftili the fad: remains^ that no- 
thing is more precarious than trade-, there is an 
infecurity in every thing that depends on* it, which 
(hould make all wife nations, that have an ex- 
tended territory, look much higher in the com- 
mercial world than to be the buyers and fellers, 
and carriers for other people. If there was an in- 
ftance in hiftory of fuch an employment proving 
the foundation of real greatnefs, I would not be- 
' fitate to change my opinion •, ' and yet this is the 
part of trade • which Sir William -Petty and his 
followers hold up to the attention of the great 
kingdoms of Europe, as the odly thing worth 
aiming at. 

Refpeding the profperity of the Dutch, fuch 
as it has been, I fhali beg leave to remark, that 
the great pillars of 'thar^ftate ard not mere trade 
and carrying, biM? vift pofleflions, landed terri- 
tories, &c. in the^Eaft Indcas ; ' sind another fpe- 
cies of prpdudt, fi&itsg, .whkrh have done more 
for the Dutch by far than ali their jJlere trading- 
Tbe latter has been long in a low ftatc of decline 

in 
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in every nation in Europe v for they have all, of 
late years, given fo much attention to tbejDetter 
branches of commerce, that little t^ulinel^ is. left 
to your OKjre buyers, fellers,- and carHei^. Sir 
William Temple, in king Charles IVs rejgp,, p\>% 
ferved, that there wa,s Icgr^ely any tradp . kf i iii 
Amfterdam tb-t paid intereft enough foj^ money 
to make it^ anfwer to ,a merchant to .engage. in j 
but the more folid bufinels of the ^ Eaft, akd filb- 
ing,:<^aye held themtin greater account.. . \ 

'%he mpft important objpdjof Britain^s^attenfion 
is the yafreafe of her land produds, her .fifheries, 
And hcyc, maqufadpref i zt\d> of the.Uft, ihofe arc 
moft w^t[}y, pro^eftion fn.4. encouragement which 
are wrought from her owur products : others, fuch 
as filk, &c. depend too. much/ion foreigners, ^ 
and have rivals in countries more naturally car- 
ried to them, for. her ^ver to mfakc, the^i a capital - 
article, further than Jher own conlumption. Thefe 
articles of commerce are, and ever will be, of 
very great impQ):tance: they are by no means 
liable to thofe miferaj)!^ Revolutions which over- 
turn the mere grading ftfttes from their very foun- 
dations, and will, as far as human. affairs can ad- 
mit, prove film fupports of her wealth and her 
greatnefs *• 

TRADE (Balance of) I find it is the opinion 
of the learned Mr. Hume, that there is no fuch 
thing as a balance of trade ; that money over all 
the world is like a fluid, which muft ever be upon 
a level, and that fo foon ^s in any nadon that le- 
vel isvdcftroycd by any accident^ while the nation 
preferves the, number of its inhabitants, and its 
induftry, the wealth muft return to a level as be- 
fore. 

* Letters concerning the prefent State of Englandy p. 13c* 
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To prove this, he fuppofcs four-fifths of all the 
money in Great Britain annihilated in one night; 
ihc confcquencc of which he imagines would be, 
that all labour and commodities would fink in 
their price, and that foreign markets would be 
thereby entirely fupplied by that hiduftrious peo- 
ple, wno would immediately begin to draw back 
fuch a propoition of wealth as would pat them 
again upon a level with their neighbours. 

This reafontng is confiftent with the pritidd^s 
we have examined, and humbly rejefted. 

General propofitionc, fuch as tbofe wt have 
been t-reating of, are only true or falfe according 
as they are underftood to be accompanied with cer- 
tain rtftfi&iohSf appHcatioHs, and limitations. I 
ihall therefore (ay nothing as to the propofition it- 
lelf, but only examine how. far the examj^e he has 
taken of the fudden annihilation of a great pro- 
portion of a nation's wealth can naturally be fol" 
lowed by the confequepces he fuppofes. 

For tnis purpofe, let me fuggeft another confe- 
quence f different from that of the author, and 
flowing from the dpftrine we have eftablilhed) 
which poffibly might happen upon the annihilation 
of four-fifths of all the money in Great Britain. 
I (hall take no notice of the efFefts which fo fud- 
den a revolution might oct^afion j thefe have not 
been attended to by the author, and therefore I 
IhaH cdnfider them sts pot of the queftton. I fup- 

Eofc the event to have happened j prices to have 
een advanced j and every immediate tnconveni- 
cncc to have been prevented. My only enquiry 
IhaH be direfted towards the unavoidable confe- 
quences of fucTi a revolution as to foreign trade, 
as to drawing back the money annihilated, and as 
toprcferving the fame number of inhabitants, and 
the fame degree of^ induftry as before. If I can 
dbew that the event alone of annihilating the fpe- 
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cle, and reducing prices in proportion (Which I 
Ihall allowto be the confequence of it) wjll havi 
the cfFeft of annihilating both induftry and the 
induftrious^ it cannot afterwards be inflded on that 
the revolution can' have the cffcdl of drawing 
back a -proportional , part of the general wealth 
of Europe •, bccaufe the prefervation of the indu{^ 
trious is conQderedas the requifite for that pur- 

j)oft. ; ; •• ■ ■ -" •• ^ ' 

Hire ffie^ is the^ confequence .which, in my 
hftttfeblc'- 9piriion; woujd very probably happer^ 
Upah.ibextr^brtiinary an emergency^ 
. The iofiabitants of Great Britain, who, upon 
ivich an oCcaffion, would be found in pofiTeflion of 
all the exportable neccffarics of life, and' of many 
other kinds of goods demanded in foreign mar- 
'kets, inftead of lelling them to their poor country- 
men for a price proportioned to our author's tariff, 
and to the diminution of the fpecie, which he 
takes to be the reprcfentation of thcni, woutd ex- 
port them to France, to Holland, or to any other 
•country where they could get the beft price^ and 
the inhabitarits of Britain would ftarve. 

If it be replied, that the exportation would 
hot be allowed •, I anfwer, that fnch a prohibition 
would be highly feafonable, but quite contrary to 
the principle of laying trade open, and impoffibfe 
"to be cfitftual, as that author juftly obferves, 
When he fays,, ** Can one i^iagine that all con> 
modities could b6 fold in France, for a tenth of 
the price tirey would yield on the other fide pf the 
IPyrcneear, ^without finding their way thither and 
tirawing fnom that immenie/treafare ?*' Sgppofe 
ihrs pbrafc to rtin thu^ : Cari.'ktiy on? imagine that 
provifions could be f61d. in-'Britain for a fourth 
)p^Tt of the price they would yield on the other 
fide of the water, without finding theirway thither 
and drawing from that immehfe trcafure ? This is 

entirely 
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entirely conHftcnt with our principles, and ruins 
the whole of Mr. Hume*s former fuppofition •, be- 
caufe the exportation of them would annihilate the 
inhabitants. 

L. Fran) this I conclude^ that a nation, though 
induftnoijs.and- populous, may reduce itfelf to po; 
verty;in the midft ofweVUhy neighbours, as a prir 
yate perfon,- though rich, 'may reduce himfelf to 
want in the midftof the amufcments and luxury 
of London or^of Paris •, and that both the c^'and 
the other, by following a different conduit, mj 
^ amafs great fums of W£;^Ith, far above the .propor- 

tion of it among their neighbours. 

This is not a matter of long dilciiffion. It is 

not by the importation of foreign commodities 

and by the exportation of gold and, filver that a 

naiion becomes poor, it is by cohfuming thofc 

J commodities when imported. The moment ^Jie 

confumption begins, the balance turns ; confe- 
quen^ly it is evidently againft the principles which 
we now examine, either to fell at home ordeftroy 
confifcated goods. The only way of. repairing 
the damage done by (uch frauds is. to export the 
merchandize, and by felling them cheap ia other 
i countries to hurt the trade of the countries which 

firft had furniflied them. From this a,lfo we ma^y 
conclude, that thole nations which trade to India, 
by fending out gold and filver for a return in fur 
perfluities of the moftconfumable nature, the con- 
fumption of which they prohibit at home, do not, 
in effed, fpend their own fpecie, but .i;hat of their 
neighbours, who purchafe the returns of it for 
their own confumption •, confequently a nation 
may become immenfely rich by the cgtiftant ex- 
portation of her fpecie;. ^nd importaxion of all forts 
of cpnfumable commodities. But (He would do 
well to beware of this trade, when her inhabitants 
have taken a'luxurious turn, Iclt (he jfhould come 

to 
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te refemble the drunkard, who commenced wine- 
rHerchant, in order to make excellent cheer in 
wine with all his friends who came to fee him ; or 
the milliper, who took it into her head to wear 
the fine laces flie ufed to make up for her cuf- 
tomcrs. 

Is it ^not therefore the duty of a ftatefmari to 
prevent the.confumption of foreign produce ? If 
tapeflry or other elegant furniture, fuch as is feen in 
a c^tain great capital in Europe, were allowed to be 
iimported into a neighbouring nation, who doubts 
but this article would carry money out of that na- 
tion ? 

It may be anfwered, that as much elegance of 
Imother kind may be fent in return. True ; and 
it would be very lucky if this could be the cafe ; 
but then you muft fuppofe an equality of elegance 
in both countries ; and farther, you muft fuppofe 
a reciprocal tafte for the refpcdive fpecies of ele- 
gance. Now the tafte in one country may indeed 
be common to both ; but it may happen that the 
tafte of the one may not be that of the other, though 
nothing inferior, perhaps, in the opinion of a 
third party : and the difference may proceed from 
this, that the young people of one country travel 
into the other, where the inhabitants ftay at home; 
acircumftance which would prove very prejudicial 
to the country of the travellers, if a wife ftatef- 
man did not, by feafonable prohibitions upon cer- 
tain articles of foreign conlumption, prevent thq 
bad confequences of adopting a tafte for what his 
fabjcfts cannot produce- 
Without being expert in the computation of 
exports and imports, or very accurate in combin- 
ing the different courfes of exchange between the 
different cities of Europe, a ftatefman may lay it 
4own as a maxim, that whatever foreign commo- 
dity, of whatfoever kind it be, is found to be con- 
Voi,. n. ^ Y fumed 
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fumed within the nation he governs, fo far tfic 
balance of trade is againft her *, and that fo far aa 
atiy commodity, produced either by the Ibil or la- 
bour of the inhabitants, is confumed by« foreigners, 
fa far the balance is for her. 

A nation which has no occafion to have recouHc 
^ foreign markets, in order to fupply her own 
confumption, muft certainly grow rich in propor- 
tion to her exportation. 

Thefe riches again will not circulate at home in 
proportion to the domeftic confumption of natural 
produce and manufactures, but in proportion to 
the alienation of them for money; the furplus 
wealth will ftagnate in one way or other in the 
hands of the money-gatherers^ who are the fmall 
cQnfumers. 

But fuppofe it is faid, that *^ by laying tracfe 
, open you are fure that "wealth will naturally come 
to a balance in all countries, and that all fears of 
a wrong balance of trade are only the effefi: of a 
gloomy imagination/' See Mr. Hume's Political, 
Difcourfes. 

Several anfwefs may be made to this objeftioo. 
The firft, that it is in order ta prevent this kind 
of balance that every nation gives themfelves dif- 
quiet ; for by balance here is underllood an equ»* 
lity of wealth, and it is rich nations only who are 
anxious left they (hould be brought to fuch an 
equality. In the queftion here before us, it is the 
lofs of the fuperiority which is underftood by a 
balance turning againft a nation. If therefore ic 
be the intereft of a nation, poor in refped of its 
neighbours, to have trade laid open, that wealtb 
may, like a fluid, come to an equilibrium, I aoi 
fare it is the intereft of a rich nation to cut off* the 
communication of hurtful trade^ by fuck impedi- 
ments as reftriiSlions, duties, and prohibitions, 
upon importation, that thereby, as by dykes, itsr 

wealth 
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wealth may be kept aborc the level of the fur^: 
rounding clement. . i * ' 

Another anfwcr is, that laying trade open woukl 
not. have the efFeft propofed, bccaufc it would de*^ 
ftroyinduftry in fome countries at leaft, if. not e^ry 
where. A manufadturc rauft be very > fali(|ly? 
cftabliflied indeed not to fufFer any prejudice by ai^ 
permiffion to import the like conlmodities from 
other countries. The very nature of luxury is fuch* 
that it prompts people often to confume^ from* 
caprice and novelty, what is really inferior to 
home-produftion. It may be anfwered, that this 
argument cuts two ways ; for if a nation, frow 
capriccj confumes foreign commodities, why may 
not other nations, from caprice, like wife take off 
thofe which arc left on hand ? This rcafoning 
may appear good in a theory which does not take 
in every political confideraiion. , But a poor ma- 
ijufafturer, who cannot find work, becaufe the 
brandh he works in is fupplied from abroad, can- 
not live till the caprice of foreigners makes them 
demand his labour. If a certain number of in* 
habitants be employed in a neceflary branch of 
Confumption, there muft be a certain demand pre- 
fcrvcd for it ; and whatever can render this preca- 
rious will ruin the undertaking, and thofe em** 
ployed in it. 

A,third anfwer is, that any nation who would 
open its ports to all manner of foreign importa-*-. 
tioa» without being alTured of a reciprocal per- 
miifion from all its neighbours, would, I think, 
very foon be ruined ; and if this be true, it is a 
proof that a balance of trade is a pofl[ible fuppo- 
iition, and that proper reftridions upon importa- 
tion tnay turn to' the advantage of a ftate. 

• In cn^r to,pronw>te induftry, a ftatefman muft 
aA, as well as permit and protect. Could ever 
the wOOUen manufai^^ure have been introduced in- 
•i . - Y 2 t6 
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to France, fcom the confideration of the great' ad- 
vantage England had drawn from it, if the king: 
bad not undertaken the fupport of it, by granting 
many privileges to the undertakers, andt)y laying 
ftriiSLprohibvtions on all foreign cloths ? Is there 
any other way of eftablifhing a new manufadure 
any Jwhcrc ? 

Laying, therefore, trade quite open would.have 
this effed : it would deft^oy at Brit, at lead, aU 
the luxurious arts, confcquently it would diminifh 
confumption ; confcquently diminifh the quantity 
of circulating c^(h i confcquently it would pro- 
mote hoarding ; and confcquently would bring 
on poverty in all the ftates in Europe. Nothing, 
I imagine, but an univerfal monarchy, governed by 
the fame laws, and adminiftered according to one 
plan, well concerted, can be compatible with an 
univerfal open trade. While there are different 
ftates, there muft be different intcrefts ; and when 
no one ftatefman is found at the head of thefe in- 
terefts, there can be no fuch thing as a common 
good ; and when there is no common good, every 
intereft muft be conddered feparately. But as 
this fcheme of laying trade quite open is not a 
thing likely to happen, we may fave ourfelves the 
trouble of enquiring more particularly into what 
might be its confequences \ it is enough to oi> 
ferve, that xhey muft in their nature be exceed- 
ingly complex, and if we have mentioned ibme of 
them, it has only been to apply principles, and 
ftiew how confequences may follow one another : 
to foretell what muft follow, is exceedingly difiB- 
cult, if not impoffible* 

In difco veringof the balance of trade, I have hither* 
to confidered it only fo fisu* as the fpecteof acountry is 
augmented by it ; but a balance may be extreme- 
ly favourable without augmenting the moft of the 
precious metals, to wit, by providing (ubfiftence 
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for sin additional number of inhabitants ;. by in- 
creafing fhe quantity of fhipping, which is ah ar* 
tide of wealth ; by- conftituting all other nations 
debtors to it ; by the importation of many durable 
commodities, which may be confidered alfo as ar- 
ticles of wealth, as a well-furniflied houfe, a'well- 
ftored cellar, an ample wardrobe, and a fine ftable 
of horfes, are articles which enhance the value 
of the inheritance of a landed man. 

Can any judgment be formed concerning the 
ftate of the balance of trade of a nation barely 
from the quantity of fpecie that is found in it ? 
I anfwer in the negative. A great proportion of 
all the fpecie of Europe may be found in a coun- 
try againft which the balance of trade has ftood 
regularly for many years. An inconfideraible pro- 
portion of it may be found in another, which has 
had it as regularly in its favoui* for the fame time. 

The balance upon every article of trade may be 
favourable to a nation which fquanders away more 
than the returns of it upon foreign wars. ' 

The balance of every article of trade niiay be 
againft i country which receives more than all lofs 
incurred either from her mines, from countries 
tributary to her, or who willingly furnilh fub- 
(idies upon many political confiderations. 

Befides thefe varieties, there are ftill other com- 
binations relative to the fpecie itfelf. The nioney 
found in a country may be either faid to belong 
abfolutely to the country, when -neither the ftate 
itlelf, or the particular people of it, are in debt to 
foreigners, or only fo by virtue of a loan. Now 
whether it is borrowed or not, the property of it 
Jbelongs to the country ; but the difference con- 
lifts in this, that when it is bora-owed, the aCqUi- 
fition of the metals adds nothing to the national 
patrimony, that is to fay, there is no acquifition 
of wealth thereby made ; but when it i& gained by 

Y 3 induftry. 
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induftry, the money adds to the real value of the 
country in confequence of the principles laid down. 
' .'May ^^^ ^ nation then, having very little gold 
or filver, open a fybfcription. for millions at fo 

much F^'* c^*^t' • W*ll ^^^ flrangers lend to her 
when, her own fubjefts , cannot ? May Ihc not 
yearly, by paying away the intereft of the money 
borrowed, and by a heavy balance of trade againft 
her, be conftantly dlminilhing her fpecie, and yet 
by new conirafts kccp.up,' and even increafe, the 
{(nafs of the circulating value to fuch a degree, a$ 
to, be poffefi'ed of a_ greater proportion of fpecie 
^l^an^^oy of her neighbours ? - . • 

r.tFarther, is it not certain that all nations will en-* 
^c;aypvjr to throw.thcir jp^dy money, not neceffary 
for-tbeif own circulation,, into that country where 
fhe Intereft of money is high with refpedl to their 
Own,; and where, confequeprly, the value >of pro^ 
peroy in land is low, fmce tjiey may either draw 
an higlji.i4ji.tereft from it, or make t,be acquifition 
of folid property ? Forbidding, thef efore, the ac- 
quifition of folid property to" .ftrang/ers, is, in 
^ffeft, a prohibition upon the gratuitous importa- 
tion of fpecie. I allow there may be examples of 
pepplp who ^ make fucb purchafes, with a view to 
draw the rents of the lands bought out of the 
couivry ; but whatever* be the intention at the 
Vrae pf purchafe, fuch however is the effe<51: of an 
eft^blilbipd , Ibrtune in a.cpuntry^. that fooner or 
later il:.|^raw:s the proprietor to it ; aiKl when this 
does liQXr' happen, a fubfcquf i^t alienaybn coni^ 
^nopiy t^Jfes pla(;e. ,,. . . ; - ,- 

- V?Qr^. jLbe purchafe, -therefore, .of lands per^ 
jBit^ea univerfally, and were it eft^lifhed that 
property in land to a certain value (hpuld give a 
fight }P' naturalization, f no doubt large fums 
fif^idb^ brought intothofc countries where lands 
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fire found cheapeft ; and as no exportable com- 
rnodity is giycn in return, the fpecie of fuch coun- 
tries might mark the quantity of lands fold, as 
vfcll as that of merchandize exported. 

May not a country which is aftually in poflef- 
Con of great quantities of gold and filver, call in 
cheie metals, and circulate in their place a fymbo- 
iical money. May not a nation then as yftll as a 
private perfon employ this fpecie in a profitable 
foreign trade, and gain daily by .it ?. May fhe not 
after fome time, withdraw her flock b^ calling in 
her debts i And may Ihe not alfo c^ll in her pa- 
per, and remain with an additional acquiiition of 
ipecie in her pocket ? Confequently, during the 
circulation of the paper; no judgment can be form- 
ed as to the balance of her trade, by examining 
the ftate of her fpecie i- bccaufe I can fuppofe that 
at this time every (hilling of it may be in the hands 
of ft rangers- Confequently the richcft nation in 
Europe may be the pooreft: in circulating fpecie *. 

TRADE (Future, of tile North.) 1 will ven- 
ture to hazard a thought of my own, which I de- 
fire may not be defpifed till the arguments I offer 
in fupport of it are clearly refuted. It is this, I am 
appr^ebehfivc that while we arc contending about 
the balance of power, and facrificing each other's 
trade to a fpirit of mutual jealoufy, trade itfelf will 
remove to the North ; and when it is too late, we 
Iball perceive that not only the French and Spa- 
niards, but the Englifh and Dutch have been do^ 
ing the bufinefsof the nations bordering upon the 
Baltic, and putting it in their power to become 
rich and potent at our expence. For to me it is 
a thing pafl all doubt, that if the Swedes had not 
an actual and immediate benefit accruing to them 
annually from the trade to China, they would not 

• Political Oiconomy, Vol, I. p. 414, 436. 
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carry it on, fincc Sweden is a country that cannot 
afford to export great quantities of bullion, as all 
the other nations engaged in this'trade aSually do*, 
and if by the bare vending their own manufaftures, 
they can make this trade turn to account, it muft 
be vifible to all who have a true infight into com- 
merce, that fooner oi' later they will become en* 
tire mailers of this branch of trafEck, or at leaft, 
whatever (hare we have in it muft be a dead weight 
upon us, as furnift)ing the inftrumcncs of luxury 
only in exchange for our coin \ and when once this 
comes to be the cafe, we may pleafc ourfelves with 
the thoughts of the China tr^de, but conGdered in 
a national light, it would be better for us that we 
had none. 

There is nothing more common than for fuch 
as are actually concerned in commerce to fmile at, 
and defpife fpeculations upon that fubjeft •, but I 
believe it would on due fearch be tound, that 
though companies of merchants and private traders- 
may be enriched by purfuing their own fchemes, 
contriving to make the management of them an 
impenetrable myllery ; yet with refpeft to national 
advantage, the notions of fpeculative men have 
been generally fpeaking right. ' It is agreed on all 
hands that trade is a thing of a nice and delicate 
liature, that from^fccret and imperceptible caufes 
ebbs and flows, is poflfeffed how^y one nation, 
and then by another ; and that when it is once 
loft, it is very hard to be regained. If therefore 
weobftinately pcrfift in the old road, till the nor- 
thern nations adlually become poffeffed of this and 
other branches of trafEck, and in confequencc 
thereof, of a great naval force, it will be" to no 
purpofe to look back, or to confidcr by what means 
this might have been prevented. There is a na- 
tural vigour that attends an increafing growing 
trade; and there is alfo a natural fupinenefs and 
I negligence 
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negligence which accompanies the dcclenfion of 
trade; fo that when nations in thefe difFcrent cir^ 
cumftances come to contend with each other, it is 
no difficult thing to perceive which muft go to the 
wall. 

We welfknow that there was a time when wc 
bad very little trade, that it was with great dif- 
ficulty we firft raifed and then extended it, and 
that our doing this made way for the declenfion of ^ 

the Spanilh and Portugyefe trade, which have ne- 
ver recovered fince. We alfoknow, nay we even 
remember* when the Swedes and Danes had little 
or no trade, and when themfelves confidered it as 
imprafticable for them to interfere with us, or the 
Dutch, in the trade of the Eaft- Indies ; but we 
now learn from experience that they are able tp 
do it, and we cannot but be fenfibk that the 
greateft obftacles to fqch endeavours are felt af 
the beginning ; an<l that when thefe arc pnce got 
over, as in refpeft to them they are already eqp 
* over, things go on apace, that is to fay exportation 
incrcafes, navigation is extended, v'ealth rolls in, 
fliipping multiplies, and a naval power is fudden- 
ly raifed. The bufiriefs therefore is to refle<5t in • 
rime/ and to make enquiries into the properefl: 
riieans for preferving what we have got, while it is 
yet in our hands. Opportunities once flipped arc 
never to be retrieved •, we are ft ill a naval power, 
and a great naval power 5 b\it if we imagine that 
this defpends on the nature of our government, 
upon the fupplies- grantied for the navy, and the 
orders iflued from the admiralty, we (hall very ^ 

foon become fenfible of our miftake. PJiilip IL 
of Spain fell into this niiftake ; he fancied that 
naval power might be maintained, as well as em- 
ployed by polity ; T^ut what followed ? In 158 S, 
f he efforts of Spain were terrible to Europe in ge- 
neral. 
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ncraU and to us in particular ; in lefs than twenty 
years the returns from the Indies became abfo- 
lutely precarious, the Spanifti fleets were the con^ 
tempt of their enemies, and in half that time 
both we and the Dutch infulted the coafts of 
Spain. The fource and fupport of a naval power 
is commerce, and if we cannot k^ep this, we muft 
loie that, let the admtniftration in this country be 
ever fo honefl: or fo wife ; from whence my con- 
clufion is, that though there may be other very 
important concerns, yet the mod important of all 
is our trade ; and may providence incline us to fee 
this in tim^ ! 

But that we may not feem to be always com- 
plaining, and never thinking of any means of re- 
moving the evils of which we complain., let us con- 
fider a little with ourfelves, if fomewbat may not 
be thought of which may afford us rational hopes 
of preferving the coiJimerce wf have left, and even 
of extending it. Such an attempt as this would be 
fcrviceable many ways •, it is peculiarly adapted to 
our prefent fituation ; we have a rich and powerful 
company, who are interefted with the coaimerce 
in thefe parts, and who might be excited by the 
defire of expreffing their gratitude to the public 
for what jhey have received, to try -what might be 
atchieved on this fide. 

We have mentioned fomewhat of the pofllbility 
of re-entering once more into the iQand of Japan, 
But if that fhould be thought .too hazardous, what 
can hinder fome of our fhips from vifiting For- 
mofa? A fruitful, pleafant, and well fituated 
ifland. Are thefe not ;a thoufand pretences that 
^may be fuggefted for putting in there ? And if the 
velfel that makes this attempt be ^ (hip of force, 
and well manned, is' there any reafon to doubt 
that (h^ wopld !>: able to procure that refpe£k 

which 
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which would make way for trade ? It may be re- 
plied that the Chinefe laws are fo IliABtf that there 
is no trading in Fornu^ik without the emperor's 
leave,, To which I reply, that it is very well 
known the Chinefe infift upon their laws in. the 
moft peremptory manner, where they arc furc 
they have force enough to fupport and carry them 
into execution. On the other hand, where this is 
not to be done, tney are very flow in coming tQ 
extremities, and had rather . bate fome of their 
punctilios than run the hazard of a difpuce that 
might be attended with bad confequences. 

In times paft the Dutch made the conqueft of 
this ifiand, or rather the Dutch .Ealt-India 
company made it, and kept pofieflfion of it ijn fpite 
of the whole force of the Chinefe empire. I am 
very far from faying that this (hould becomie ^ 
precedent to our Eaft-India company, or that they 
ought to attempt either a ronquefl or a fettlcment 
by force ; all 1 contend for is, that if the Dutch 
Eaft-India company conquered it» the Engliih 
Eaft-India company might find a way to trade 
there. They would find their account in it, and 
the nation would find their account in it; and 
though it might coft fome time and trouble to 
bring it about, yet this very time and trouble would 
for io long a fpace exclude other nations, and We 
might perhaps find a means of putting the trade 
there on fuch a foot as to k6ep it wholly, and 
for ever to ourfelves. 

If we never try, it is certain wc (hall never fuc* 
ceed -, and if the Swedes or Danes had been dif* 
couraged by fuch obftacles, there is no doubt but 
they had never broueht that trade fo bear, which 
they now enjoy. Beudes, when our Drakes an4 
Cavendifhes undertook thofe perilous voyages in 
tjje d^wo of our n^vij^atiQn, they had much greater 
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difficulties to ftruggle with, and much Icfs afliftarcs 
to hope for, yet thiry overcame them all ; and to 
their boldnefs and intrepidity we owe that figure 
we have fince made as a maritime power. If 
therefore a fpirit of this kind could be raifcd, or 
rather revived, why (houid not we cxpe6t fome fuch 
lil^ efTeds ? Or why fliould we reft fatisfied with 
the prefent ftate of things^and layafide ail thoughts 
of improving or extending our commerce, when 
we fee other nations far lefs able and powerful than 
our own, and under much greater difficulties than 
we have a^y grounds to fear making fuch attempts, 
and making them with fucccfs *. 

TROOPS. A new diftemper has fprcad itfelf 
over Europe, infeding our princes, and inducing 
them to keep up an exorbitant number of troops.^ 
It has its redoublings, and of neceffity becomes 
contagious. For as Toon as one prince augments 
his forces, the reft of courfe do the fame -, fo that 
nothing is gained thereby, but the public ruin. 
Each monarch ^eeps as many armies on foot, a$ 
if his people were in danger of being exterminated-, 
iand they give the name of peace (true it is that 
this ftate of effort is the chief fupport of the ba- 
lance, becaufe it checks the great powers) to this 
general effort of all againft all. Thus is Europe 
tuined to fuch a degree, that were private people 
to be in the fame lituation as the three moft opu- 
lent powers of this parr of the globe, they would 
not have necefTary fubfiftence. We are poor with 
the riches arid commerce of the whole world ; and 
foon by thus augmenting our troops, we (hall be 
all foldiers, and be reduced to^ the very fame litu- 
ation as the Tartars. All that is wanting for this 
is to improve the new invention of the militia 

• Harris's Voyagesf Vol. II. p. 999. 
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^ablilhed in moft parts of Europe, and carry it 
to the fame excefs as they do the regular troops J. 
TROOPS (Prufliaa.) Among the troops 
of his Fruffian majefty, are a body of eight fqua- 
drons of huffars, each of 130 men, all chofea 
men, and remarkably comely, ftrong, and well 
made; it was really furprizing where they could 
be culled, but the king had cmiflaries all over Eu- 
rope Whilft Mr. Hanway was at Dantzick, a 
young man of whom he had fome knowledge, 
had procured himfelf a lodging in prifon ; his debt, 
which was about twenty pounds, was immediately 
offered to be paid, provided he would enter into 
the Pruffian fervice. 

Bcfides the huflars, the king had a fmall body 
of men jvhom they call hunters, who were reput- 
ed the moft faithful couriers in his army, and 
were oftentimes during the late war, promoted for 
their fidelity in hazardous enterprizes. The 
Auftrians are faid to have employed men under 
« this denomination among their ranks, with pieces 
loaded with fingle balls, to mark out the officers 
of the enemy ; in which they are very dextrous. 
This, which is confefledly an unwarrantable prac- 
tice, induced the Pruffians,*according to the report 
of the latccr, to take the fame method. When 
*thefc hunters are taken prifoners, no quarter is 
granted on cither fide. The arms of the huflfars 
jare a light muflcet and fabre, both which are kept 
in admirable order. Their cloathing is of <:oarfe 
red cloth, madcclofe to their bodies, and ftrcngth- 
cned at the elbows with leather, in the (hape of 
a heart. Their breeches are of well drefled fheep- 
Ikin, their boots ihort and light, but the foles of 
them made durable 5 their caps are ftrengthened 
in the common way, fo as to ftand a cut* They 



J Spirit of Laws, Vol. I. p. 320. 
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are the only denomination of foldiers in the Pruf* 
lian fervice that have no chaplain. The Pruffian 
foldiers in general are remarkable for their fhort 
cloathing, which at firft view feems to be fruga- 
lity, to a degree of ridiculoufhefs; but is mofl* 
plainly calculated for many wife ends. The Pruf- 
fian foldiers alfo have their elbows armed with 
leather, as already obferved. It faves the repu- 
tation of patching an old garment ; and one never 
fees a PrufCan foldier the leaft in rags : on the 
contrary, they appear as gentlemen with regard to 
the cleanlinefs of their perfons. The king's guards 
ani,d fome few other regiments, are cloathed*an- 
nually; but in general the army has new tegi- 
mentals once in three years only. The late king 
required the fol^iery to wear white fpatter-dafhes, 
winter and fummer ; but his prefent majefty, ob- 
ferving the inconvenience, as well as inelegance of 
It, gives his men black for the winter ; thefe are 
made of fuftian, or a thick kind of linen cloth. 
The foldiers have alfo breeches of woollen cloth 
in this ieafon, whereas in fummer they are of 
white dimity, or linen, which are very light and 
clean. They obferve an uniforn[)ity about their 
heads by wearing pigtails, which are eafily kept 
in repair: they are generally powdered, but al- 
ways fo when on duty,, and this modern elegance 
in drcfs, not only fervcs to prefervc the natural 
hair, or wig« but gives the foldier a refpc<ft for his 
own perfon ; and the rank in which he is taught 
to confider himfelf, compenfates in fome fort for 
the fniallnefs of his pay. The foldiers hats, and 
the caps of the grenadiers are fmall; but at the 
fame time as they anfwer all the purpofes of a 
covering and a uniform, their heads by this means 
are kept the cooler, this muft alfo afford confi- 
derable advantages both in march and a&ion, 
beyond the ridiculous magnitude of thofe coverings 

which 
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which once prevailed fo much in the Bricifti army, 
that the foldicrs aftcfted a reputation for courages 
in proportion to the dimenfions of their hats, f 

TURKEY. If ever the Ruffian empire 
engaged in a war with a certainty of fuccefs, it 
is in the prefent ; for the 'Turkilh army is per- 
. feftly enervated with peace ; ten quiet years doing 
more mifchief to it in this refpeft, than forty o 
iny other army in Europfi : the taniflaries have 
the abfolute command of the empire ; and their 
luxury and riot in a time of peace, is fuch, being 
almoft without difcipline, that they reduce them- 
felves to a level with the worft forces in the 
Turkilh army, Befides this evil, another of a 
worfe tendency is the equality of the Grand 
Scignor's revenues : money in Turky is of the 
fame cheapnefs as in all other countries of Europe, 
but the taxes of the Empire continue always the 
fame ; fo thaf the Turkifli monarch, although 
he has now the fame revenue as his predeceflbrs, 
ftill is beyond comparifon a much poorer prince^ 
Many authors have given ftrange accounts that the 
Turkilh policy is fqueezing the bafhaws; and 
by that means raifing a regular revenue; but it is 3 
great miftake to think this any equivalent for the 
decline in the value of money: now and then the 
grand feignor fleeces a bafliaw, and gets a con- 
fidcrable fum, but in no refpeft to be named with 
any regular revenue: the forfeiture of eftatcs in 
chriftian countries might almoft as well be fet 
down for a revenue as this of the Turks. The 
cffefts • which are within the power of curious 
perfons to become informed of, have (hewed, 
that the revenue of the Turkilh empire was 
fmaller than informer times : one ftrong inftance 
was the number of their troops being lefs, and 

. Hsnway's Travels, Vol, I. p. 419. 
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this by fo confiderable a number as 6e,pop meti* 
it it aflcrtcd as a faft, that the grand feignor 
cannot bring into the field fo many men as the 
' Ottoman armies confiftcd of forty years ago, by 
6o,ooo, Their artillery, while great improve- 
ments have been made through all the reft of 
Europe, has declined confiderably ; it does- not 
confift of lb many pieces as formerly, nor are the 
magazines of ammunition fo well fupplied. In ad- 
dition to this evil the richeft province of his empire, 
which is Egypt, is in a dace of little lefs than 

, rebellion j and the war with KuflTia bears fo hcivj 
on them, that they dare not call for a categorical 
declaration, almoft knowing that it would de- 
nounce nothing but war. 

In oppofition to this pidure, Ruflia, inftead 
of being a delining^ is really a rifing power : the 
cmprefs*s army never was in fo good order," nor 
fo numerous as at prefent : the troops arc veterans, 
and not fuch as had, in a hot and luxurious . 
climate, flept away their time in peace, but frc(h | 
from a vigorous fervice, men who fcarceiy knev7 
what peace was. The fuccefs which the Ruf- 
fians have already had, (hews that there is a great 
difference in the principle of this war, from any 
former one between the two empires. It was the 
bufincfs of two or three campaigns to prepare for 
the war, and gain a fitu^tion from which the 
Turks might be attacked. The Ruffian armies 

. fought to infinite difadvantage, they had an im-» 
mente march acrofe defarts to make, in order to get 
at the enemy -, and after a campaign, as long a 
march back to get at winter quarters : but now 
the fcene has been changed ; the northern fhorc 
of the Euxine is gaine<l ; conqucfts made in Mol- 
davia, and other Turkilh provinces ; fo that the 
war is puflied at once into the enemies country, 
and winter quar'ters gained there, which is precifely 

the 
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^e thing that was always Wanting before,; and 
khcrefore the poffcfiion of ,it at prcfcnt can hardly 
tail of being attended with the moft fortunate 
tonfequences. I think it would bp no extravagance 
to predla the. fall of the Turkifli empire being 
not very far off. 

On the other hand, there are hot arguments 
wanting to ihew that the Tiirkilh empire is in no 
fuch danger, and that the Kuflians are far enough 
from making a conqueft of it. . . 

The faft cannot be contradi6ted "that> the arms 
6f Ruilia have a better profpeA of fuccefs iri 
this war than in any former one; but there are 
two circumftances which appear fufficiently ftrong 
to prevent any fuch brilliant fuccefs. Firft, hf 
beating the Turks and carrying on two or three 
campaigns their army will be daily improved, 
while nQ fuccefs ^an make the Ruffian one better 
than when they bfegan the war. In every war 
which the Ottoman empire, has carried on againft 
the houfe of Aiiftria or Ruftia, they have improV- 
td in the fuccefs of their arms, from the continu- 
ance of the war : their raw, undifciplined troops, 
become Veterans, and order and courage intro- 
duced among them from experience. This cir- 
cumftance n^iakes a long and protrafted war dan- 
gerous in itfelf, or at lead more favourable to the: 
Turks than it can bp to the Ruffians. The 
revenues alfo of the two empires will hot bear, a' 
cbmparilbn relative to the conduft of a war. 
The Grand Scignor can certainly fupport great 
eipences longer than the Emprefs ; and what ij9 
of much greater confcquence, his fuuation will 
ever ibake one ruble go as fart as five Of the 
Ruffians ; for the Biack-fea keeps open a conftanc 
navigation for fupporting their armies, diredlly 
from their grand magazine, Conftantindple ; and 
V(hich will always be of great fcrvice, though a 
Vol. II. Z Ruffian 
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Kuiliao fleet was upon the fame fea : but if tfaef 
were deprived of that advantage, yet there is my 
compariion between the eafe of recruiting the 
Turki(h armies with the befl: troops, from their 
provinces immediately at their backs, and the 
smmenfc^diftance which every thing from Ruflia 
has to go before it can arrive at the army ; and 
this is almofl: fufficient to prevent any very im- 
portant fucccfs. All thefe points can hardly fail 
of making a protra^d war more fatal to the 
Kuflians by ths greatnefs of the expence, than it 
can be to the Turks. As to making a very bold 
puih to finifh the war in two or three campaigns, 
by aiming fpeedily at Gonftantinople^ there are 
too many dangers in the plan, to think that any 
commander would hazard it. From the two great 
frontier fortrejBTes, Ockzakow and Bender, there 
are near four hundred miles to Conftaatinople» 
The Danube with its fix mouths and vaft marfhes^ 
bc^des a great line of fortreflcs all Jit in the way t 
and after that, near three hundred miles of a very 
defenfible country. Such a march mufl: in the 
nature of the propofition, leave all the provinces 
to the weft of Moldavia and Wallachia behind ; 
lb that nothing would be eafier than a Turkifb 
army to be colIe£ted in thofe provinces, and to-^ 
cut off the communication and retreat of the 
grand army : in fuch a'^fituation, it would be al- 
moft impoflible for it to cfcape ruin. The Turks 
would have nothing to do but tp deftroy the coun-' 
try, or harrafs its march, and diljpuie every 
inch of land and every poft, (till avoiding a ge- 
neral engagement: the leaft error in the Rufliaa 
general would be deftrudion, and nothing but 
continued and fignal vidlories would be crowned 
with fuccefs. In fuch a (ituation it \Sr not clear 
that the taking Conftantinople would be deciiive. 
But the war could never be carried on upon this- 

plan *, 
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jdUii i none is feaiibie but making abfolutdy Aire 
bf all the country as you advance * tO' leave no^ 
thing behind unconquered or unpofTclTcd; but 
to advance flowly, campaign after campaign. If 
ever the Ruffians are able to make any impreflSoil 
df confcquence upon the empire of the Ottomans^ 
it muft certainly be in this methods 

Further, fuppofing a viftorious Radian fleet 
in the Euxinc, events of fuch great ioiportanc6 . 
can never arife from it, except in one cafe, and 
the poffibility. or impoffibility of that muft de- 
pend on circumftances, of whifch we ate all ig- 
norant till they are tried. In making a conqueft 
of the Cririi, or of the provinces to the "^ north 
c£ the Danube, and to awe and curb the Tartars 
in the Turkilh alliance; in all thefe cafes a vie*- 
torious fleet would b€; of infinite importance, 
and gii?te advantages to our arms, which no other 
circumftances coUid. But it is hardly pofliblefoi^ 
a fleet to force its i^ay through the Streights, 
and attack Conftantinople by water. But if the 
fleet on the Black-fea was numerous enough to 
take on board the whole Ruffian army, with all 
it* camp, baggage, artilliiiry, provifions^ &c. 
perhaps it would be poffible to land therh within 
two or three days march of Conftantinople ; nay, 
in cafe the coaft is favourable} to difcmbarking, 
in one day's marth. In this cafe the expedUiort 
would not be in the abfolute danger of mifcarry- 
ing, from a march of 400 miles, with a certainty 
of the retreat being cut ofF^ but the event thrown 
at once upon that of a battle, in a fituation where 
a victory fupported and maintained by fuch a 
fleet, would probably overthrow the empire : fot* 
t^ere is a wide difference between gaining fuch a 
victory frcfti from the (hips and fo fupported, and 
the fame fuccfcfs without any fupport, and after 
the repeated and certain lofles of a long and dcf- 
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perate march. But to fuch a fcheme there wouI(i 
be many objeftions, though not fo ftrong as to 
the other : the greateft would be the difficulty of 
procuring, manning, and fupporting fuch a fleet, 
as would be neceflary to make the condufb at all 
fecure : and this is fo great that it would never be 
pollible to tfk&j in confequence of events that 
fell out after a war began *, for many years would 
be neceflary for the mere building fuch a fleet, 
and great treafures muft be expended in it. It 
could never therefore be executed without the 
idea being conceived in time of peace, and the 
fket built in confequence, and ready for ufe, with 
fkilfu) mariners and pilots ready at the breaking out 
of the war ; which ftate of the cafe fuppofes the 
emprefs be in poflefllon of all the north coaft of 
that fea, and to have the free navigation of it : for 
Nr^ithout both, it would be impofllble to think of the 
execution of fuch a plan. Thus you fee what long 
preparations mufl: in any cafe be ntceSkry to form 
a confiftent plan for attacking Conftandnople ; 
Slid yet this is the only plan that can ever prove 
fuccefsful. FirR, there muft be a war, and a 
fuccefsful one ; for fuch muft be that which gives 
.pofleflion of little Tartary, and the Crim to the 
emprefs. After this war no time fhould be loft in 
raifing a naval force upon the Black^^fea, fuperior 
to any thing the Turks can fit out. Thirdly^ 
that fea muft be moft minutely navigated, that 
every fliip may have a pilot who knows the rocks, 
banks, currents, &c. And laftly, a fucceeding 
war muft happen fo fuccefeful as to give poflfct 
fion of the provinces north of the Danube ; for 
even by fea it might be fatal to make the attempt, 
if Ockzakow, Bender, or any places in that coun- 
try were left behind. When all thefe previous 
ftcps were taken, and had proved fuccefsful, then 
the attempt might be made^ and with a proba- 
bility 
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Mlity of fuccefs- The fouth-wcft coaft of the 
Euxine is all a very fafe coaft^ and proper for 
landing on. * 

The pofleflion of the Crim, with a free naviga- 
tion through the Black-fea to the Mediterranean, 
would give the C^sarina fuch an advantage over the 
Turks as to endanger the very exiftence of Con- 
itantinopky and with it that of their empire. 
And if the plan upon which Peter the Great con- 
^uded his wars againft the Turks be i:onfidered. 
It will appear, that he never loft fight of thi$ 
great objed. Azpph was the town which he ac- 
quired at a very great cxpence of men and money: 
he fortified it at a yet greater expence, and built a 
fleet of ftout (hips for that navigation, with 
docks, yards, and magazines of all forts ; but 
the unfortunate campaign of the Pruth, put an 
end to his hopes, and gave back that conqueft^to 
the Turks. Had he been fuccefsful, he dcfigned 
the conquefl: of the Crimea, which would, at once 
have given him pofleflion of a noble province, and 
the command of the Euxine. I'he fame idea was 
fteadily pprfued in the war c^ 17359 which ended 
with the ceflion of Azoph to the Rqfliaas, a for- 
trefs of all others the moft important fpr the pror 
fecution of this defign. 

A very little reflcdion will give us an idea of 
ibme of the confequences which would in all pro* 
bability attend the execution of this plan. 

Relative to ftrength in y^ar, the fuccefs of fuch 
^ plan would only be too great ; for one can hard* 
ly fuppofe the 1 urks would fubmit to a Ruflian 
navigation through the heart of Conftantinople, 
without they were fir ft reduced to the laft extre- 
mity ; and in fuch a ftate of weaknefs their fub« 
{pitting to it would, in cafe of a fucceeding war^ 

^ Marih4irt Travels, Vol III. p. alp. 
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be but another word for the overthrow of theif 
empire. It would depend on the naval force of 
the two empires on the Black Sea ^ for which ever 
fleet, in cafe of a quarrel, was fuperior, they would 
nearly command the event of the war : if the 
Turks had the better, the Ruffians ^ould be cue 
cflF from all the advantages propofed ; and if vie* 
tory declared for the latter, Conftantinople, and 
all the provinces of the Ottoman empire, would 
be expofed to them in the moft dangerous manner } 
and if the advantages of the Ruffians in building 
and equipping fleets, with their territory behind 
them fo abounding with all forts of materials, be 
confidefed, it can hardly be doubted but they wouI(| 
gain the moft decifive fuperiority. Nor fhould I 
omit obferving that the mere pofleflion of Azoph 
might be made ' a means of putting this plan iq 
execution, and carrying any future war, if well di* 
rc6fccd, to the gates of Conftantinople. 

Let any one conHder the prefent afpeA of affair^ 
in that quarter, and the motions of the Ruffian 
troops, and it will be evident that this idea is now 
in being, and that in all probability before the 
prefent war fees a period, the Turks will 6nd the 
arms of Ruifia infinitely heavier than in the laft^ 
and themfelves attacked with a maritime force on 
the Black*Sea much too great for them to contend 
with. I have been told that it is a fixed deter- 
mination of the Czarina not to conclude this war 
without gaining a powerful cftablifhment on the 
Black-Sea^ fo that Azoph may be but one ftep to 
conncft with farther, and equally important acqui- 
fitions. 

If we judge from the prefent ftate of the Ruf- 
fian army, we may look for great fuccefs ; for 
the firfl: foundation of it, experience, is ftrpng in 
moft of the officers, and the men may be called 
veterans. It is the fame army that faw all the 
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campaigns againft the king of Prufliai that were 
beat without flying at Zor ndorf, and conquered at 
Cunnerfdorf 5 and that have fince been in conti- 
nual a&ion in Poland, and always vidorious. It 
confifts of two hundred and fifty thoufand old fol- 
dicrs, fixty thoufand of which are borfe, better 
mounted, and finer troops - than ever were in the 
Rullian army before, with a train of artillery as 
fine as any in the world ; and what isof yet greater 
coniequence, well fuplied with officers and cngi* 
neers from all parts of Europe, attrafted by every 
munificent encouragement. The Ruffians are very 
ienfible that the loCks they fuftained, and their 
want of fucccfs in general againft the king of 
Pruffia, was owing to their artillery being very 
jbadly fervcd, and it has given them a great cager- 
nefs to remedy this fatal evil ; and at prefent 1 be- 
lieve they have done it effc<9:ually : they will not 
^ny where be wanting in fuccefs on that account. 

Thifi empire has not any neighbours to whom it 
is not much fuperior in force, and in the conftitutioa 
of its army. Poland is at its mercy, and will 
jcontinue fo till (he is reduced to a province, aa 
•event I (hould never be much furprized at. 
Pruffia is not comparable in power to Ruffia, and 
rould never make the ftand againft her arms again 
that we faw in the laft war, becaufe the Rufliati 
army is better, naorc numerous, and with an ar- 
tillery that yields to none in Europe ; and at the 
fame time with an advantage Ihe never enjoyed 
before. Poland behind her, three fourths of it 
abfolutely in her power, to winter in inftead of faU 
ling back to Ruffia, which was the cafe before. 
2 dwell the more upon thefe particulars, becaufe 
it appears very clearly to me that the next general 
war will fee thefe two powers again in oppofition, 
^nd I conje<5kure with very different fucccfs. 

The prefent f^atc .of the Ruffian navy promifcs 
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alfo well to the empire ; for it never faw fo tnan|r 
hands employed in it fince the time of Peter thtt 
prcat to the prcfcnt. New (hips ^rc every iiay 
launching at Peterfbqrg, apd all the old ones re- 
pairing with great expedition; a ftout fquadron i« 
fitting out ox fuch a force, that one would think 
the emprefs meant tp awe the Baltic, while her 
army is employed againft the Turks. She has 
many ihip carpenters on the Tanais, and will be 
extremely formidable on the Black-Sea/ So that 
if ever Ruflia beg^n a war with a good profpcS: of 
fuccefs, it is this againft the Turks *• 

There is in the Turkifti provinces in Europe a 
principle of infecurity that has never been changedij 
ic is the bulk of the inhabitants being Greeks; the 
remains of the antient Greek empire of the Eaft, 

' which was overthrown by the Turks under Ma- 
homet the Sqcond ; a governing people tliAt do 
not mix and become one with the people governed^ 
muft ever be infecure. Montefquieu has illuftrated 
this maxim by many infiances much to the pur^ 
pofe. 

The Greeks throughout the Turkifti European 
provinces are very numerous, miferably opprefTed 
\)y the Tprks, different from them in language^ 
planners, and religion ; of the Greek cnurcb» 
whereof the fovereigny of Ruflia are the head ; 
and to whom, fince Peter the Great's time they 
have conftantly turned their eyes fpr fupport. A 
fpecimen of this has been feen in the quick and 
aftive fubmiffion pf the provinces of Wallachia 
9nd, Moldavia to the Ruflians, and their flocking 
in crouds with the greaceft hafte to iwear allegi* 
pec to the emprefs as their fovercign. The Greeks 
^f the Morea were like wife the fame, and (hewed 

♦ Marfliairi Travel* Vol. III. p, I38. 
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^faefame eagernefs to take arms the moment they 
were countenanced by a foreign power. ' ^ 

This is a circumftance incredibly favourable to 
the Ruffians; they have the advantages of fight- 
ing in a country where every peafant is a friend | 
and whatever acquifitions they make, will be of a 
people who wifh to be their fubjeds : fuch acqui- 
fition^ are in their nature fecure, and not liable to 
thofe revolutions which are pretty fure to happen 
when all the power that is ufed is founded in force 
alone. Acquiiitions under fuch circumftances are 
infinitely defirable to Ruffia, as their fituatioti 
brings them nearer to thp Mediterranean, and 
gives them the full command of the Black-Sea. 

Relative to future and greater acquifitions, 
{whtch it is highly probable the prefent war will 
bring them, they will doubtlefs pufh for Cqnftan- 
tinople ; the fate of that capital while two viAorious 
Ruffian armies prefs them hard, and gain the poinc 
which they never were able to gain before in any 
pf their former wars, that of wintering in Turkey, 
every one muft allow is extremely precarious. 

The probable event of the war is the deftruc- 
tion of the Turkilh power in Europe, as far a( 
ieaft as circumftances prognoftlcate ; but if tho 
German powers unite, in order to prevent fuch a 
vaft acceflion to the Rufiians, then the turn of 
affairs cannot be conjeftured, but they would pro- 
bably terminate very differently : European Tur- 
key would be a vaft addition to the Mufcovite 
power; but I do not think it would pave the way 
by any means to univerfal empire. The grand 
ieignor driven in to A fia, and probably at peace, or 
more likely a truce with Ruffia, would be atleifure 
to deftroy the rebels of Egypt, and unite all the 
power of his Afiatic territories. When he was 
fomewhat recovered, the war would again break 
put with Ruffia; for we may be certain that the 
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Turks would never leave Europe without infinke 
contention to return, and cndlefs wars ; nor could 
the Ruifiaos well think of pufbing their cooqiieft$ 
far upoa the Turks in Alia, fronf> the diftance 
^nd vaft extent of thofe provinces, which would 
involve them in greater mifcbiefs than the power 
of their enemies. Thus the acquilition of Euro- 
pean Turkey wouU bring with it the attendance 
(Of a perpetuitl war, in which great fuccefs would 
roufe all Perfia and Arabia to arms, and certainly 
excite fuch a jealoufy in the European protentates, 
»s to lay the foitndation of a ftorm too general 
|br the power of the Ruifiaos to encounter ^^ 



UNITED PROVINCES, Sir William 
Temple remarked more than a century ago 
that the Dutch had pafled the meridian of their 
trade ; and from the events of the laft 6fty years, 
nothing is more evident than the declenfion of their 
power. In the middle of the laft century they 
were a match at fea fpr the combined fleets of 
France and England; but in the fuccelTion war 
their navy was much funk ; and in that of 1741, 
their maritime force was not comparable to that 
of England. At prefent it is quitje funk, if we 
conGderit as the fleet of the republic, which jomed 
with England, was called a maritime power. 
That they have a fleet cannot be denied, but tht 
Ihips are very few in number, in very bad order, 
and fcarcely any force ready for real fcrvice ; fo 
that we may fafely fpeak of it as an annihilated 
marine : it is true they have vaft numbers of failors, 
but thefe alone do not conftitute a force at fea y 
fhips regularly. building in fuccefllon, and kept ia 

* Letters coocerniDg the Piefent State of Ergland, p. 19^. 
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excellent order, ftores, magazines, yards, docks, 
timber, and an hundred other articles, all different 
from what trade employs, are neceffary, and muft 
be kept regularly, or a powerful fleet will never 
be conftituted. The marine of England cofts ari 
immenfe annual fum, and yet the beft judges of it 
aflert that we^ arc much too fparing in our expen- 
ces in it ; but in Holland the expence of the navjf 
is fo retrenched and curtailed, that it is hardly an 
' objed: in the finances. . ' 

This ncglefl; of their marine is a moft impolitic 
conduft in the Dutch ; for a trading power to rely 
more on its land forces than on its navy, is fuch an 
infatuation, that nothing but a very favourable com- 
plexion of affairs among its neghbours, can prevent 
extreme ill confequences following. During the laft 
war tlli Dutch were driven into an open violation 
of theff treaties with England, by refufing to fend 
the fuccours agreed on by the treaty, in cafe of a 
I threatened invaGon of Britain by France. The 
republic depends on the forc^ of her land trpops, 
and yet is governed by French councils, not from 
affedtion, but through fear, , France has little to 
fear from her anger, ^nd therefore bullies her with- 
out ceremony ; but this would not be the cafe if 
Holland was poffeffed of a formidable marine ; fhc 
would treat the republic with more refpeft, if an 
hundred fail of the line of Dutch ftiips could at ^ 
Ihort, warnirig be added to the fleets of England. 

The Dutch army has generally proved infufii- 
cient for their defence in a land war, whereas their 
fleets have more than once brought them oflf in 
triumph, and concluded their quarrels to their ad-? 
vantage. Their very being depends on the prof^ 
perity of their trade* and of what avail are rheir 
armies in defence of that ? In the invafion of 1 672, 
when the proud monarch of France kept his court 
at Utrecht;^ their army was of very little confe- 
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^uence -, but at that dangerous crifis it was not fn 
with rheir fleet j the Dutch were matters gt fea. Of 
at lead fafe from gfeat dangers. France had no 
force to oppofe thjem on that element whereon aU 
tr^de is carried. 

But let us look to future events, againft. whom) 
can Holland ever want to arm ? Certainly agaioft 
none but landed enemies or naval ones ; probably 
^gainft either England, through a jealoufy of trade» 
and the domineering difpoUtion of Fr^ce, of 
againfi: France, through the folicica(ions of £ng« 
land, or impolTibilty of complying with the de-s 
inands of France. In either pf thefe cafes the re? 
public would find that ftrength by fea would be 
of the molt ufe to her. Of what avail would hcF 
army be againit England ? In the prefent condi- 
tion of her navy (he would be utterly ruLud by 
the (hipping of Britain, that is, fhe wouhF have 
all her trade deftroyed^ and would probably lofe 
ifome of her colonies and fettlements, at lead fuf« 
fer immenfe loiTes. In cafe of a war with France, 
her treafures, joiqed with thofe of Engird, would 
\>c able to defend her by land through the affift* 
ance of the mercenary forces, and her fleets might 
be let loofc on the French trade and fettlements tq 
their deftrufUon, if they joined an hundred fail 
of the line to the marine of England ; and which 
in good pplitics they ought to be able to dp^ their 
vail trade confidered. 

But in anfwer to all this, it is faid, and in part 
juflly, that the revenues of Holland are fo deeply 
mortgaged, that their government is abfblutely 
precluded from all expenfive undertakings ; and 
that as to a renovation of their marine to any ef- 
fedual purpofe, it is a bufinefs much beyond tjicir 
power : there is fome truth in this, but hot to 
M) great a degree as aflerted by jnany pcrfons who 
xpake pfe pf the argunaent. The arrangement of 
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the ftatc expcnces is not formed according td the 
real intereft of the country •, their army on com- 
parifon with their navy is too great, and there, is a 
negligence and intereftednefs crept into their finan- 
ces, which cramps cbem in all their operations. 
It is the opinion of many very fenfible, as well as 
candid peribns among them, that if their navy 
was once more the principal objcft of their at- 
tention,' with a fpirited, adive, and difintefefted ad- 
miniftration, tbat their ftate would have it well in 
their power to reftore their marine, if not to fo high 
n pitch of profperity as in the middle 6i the la(t 
century, at jeaft to be extremely formidable to the 
combined fleets of France and Spain, and refpec- 
table even to the potent marine of England. 

Confidering how natural a naval force is to lb ^ 
great a trading power, I do not think this opinion 
has my thing extravagant in it. Their finances 
well managed would allow it, and at theiame time 
Jceep a refpedtable body of troops in pa^, but upon 
a reformed fyftem. 'It is true the republic is much 
in debt, but then they have a cuftom (which would 
at once overturn our public credit) of taxing the 
principal and the intereft too ; but the grand ob-. 
jeft in fuch exertions is favourable to them ; the 
expending a great part of their revenue ip the chan- 
nel moft confiftcnt yith their real interefts, and ac- 
cording to the inclinations, and the wifhes of their 
fubjefts ; money generally goes very far, and is well 
fpent when it is done under fuch circumftances. 

France has had a remarkable prevalence in the 
councils of the republic, fince the fuccefles of 
counts Saxe and Lowendahl •, this has been evi- 
dently owing to av fear of being over-run by the 
armies of that monarchy j but fuch a radical fear, 
which is like a dubious exiftcnce, (hould be (hook 
off by a fovereign ftate ; for a dependence on the 
will of a neighbour is miferable politics, and little 
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Icfs than being fub]e6l: to it. If any power IS 
great enough to demand this attention, it ap- 
proaches (o near to an abfolute fubje&ion, that anf 
mcafurc is preferable : the exiftence of fuch a for- 
midable power, is argument fufBcient to oppofe % 
and endeavour to reduce it by alliances and mi- 
litary operations to a condition lefs haughty. 
This was the wife condud: of the Dutch through 
the latter half of the preceding century, and the 
beginning of this, a time when Prance was 
inore powerful than at prefent ; and the great fuc- 
tefs which attended the plan was proof fufEcient of 
its propriety. 

The fovcreignty of Holland depends extremely 
on the power of France being kept within fuch 
limits as to prevent her from giving umbrage to 
any of her neighbour^. A kingdom that keeps 
a neighbouring ftate in check, and govqiipB her 
councils, is too powerful for fuch a ftate ; and a 
fubmifiion or acquiefcence in her dictates only in^ 
creafes the dileafe ^ an immediate, bold, and rd- 
folute oppodtion is the only efFedtual remedy. 
This the Dutch found e^e^ual againft Lewis 
XIV. in the height of his power; but they have 
not behaved with fo mudi firmnefs againft hi^ 
lefs powerful fucceflbr. 

•I have more than onCe heard the conduf): of the 
Dutch in their partiality to France, commended 
upon the principles of lefTening the competition of 
Eliogland in trade. Such perfons aflerted that the 
power of any neighbour, who grows great at fea, 
and by means of a vaft commerce, cannot fail of 
being far more mifchievous to the Dutch, than any 
danger they' may be in from France; but this is 
Only a fuperficlal argument, it has nothing real tn 
it ; they muft know very little of the trade of Etr- 
ropej who affert that the growth of the Britifh 
commerce is proportioned to, or occafioned 'by the 
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decline of that of Holland. The great increafe of 
commerce in England arifes aJmoft totally from 
her colonics and fcctlements, in which Ihe by no 
means rav^ils the Dutch ; even in the Eaft-Indtes 
the great growth of her company has riothing in 
it detrimental to that of Holland. The real ri- 
vals to the Dutch in trade ^re firft, the general 
fpirit of commerce lately diffufed through all the 
countries of Europe, and which has deftroyedl 
• much of her carrying trade. Secondly, the rife 
and increaie of commerce at Hamburgh and the 
Uanfe towns, and in general among the northern 
kingdoms, which in many articles underfell the 
Putch in their own trade. Thefc are the caufcs 
which have operated moft againft them, and not the 
competition of England any more than that of all 
their other neighbours. The vaft commerce once 
carried- on by Holland, was greatly owing to^ 
the negligence and backwardnefs in trade of al( 
the other nations in Eurupe 5 while they were the 
carriers, and had the commifTions of all Europe. 
While Amilerdam was the only greatgeneral ma^ 
gazine in the world, no wonder their nation gre^ 
great by trade *, and it is not furprizing, that^ 
after th^ir neighbours have found out their intcrefta 
better, their great commerce fhould decline. 

England therefore is by no means their rival in 
trade, firtce the profperity of her commerce arifes 
ftom iburces extremely different from any that 
ever flowed in favour of the Dutch •, to oppofe 
that neighbour therefore, by fubmitting to the im- 
perial di<5tates of France, can never be for the 
true intereft of their country. France by land is 
much more than a rival to them : (he threatens 
their very exiftence as an independent (late : it is 
not by negotiation that ihe brings them into her' 
meafures, but by the terror of her encampments. 
This is iaconftfttnt with the freedom of the re- 
public ^ 
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public ; and an acquiefcence whh fuch violent re^ 
quefts will, by degrees, pave the way for more 
minute dehiands. 

As to the profpc6is in future of the republic,- 
they are not difficult to conjefture, for they are 
folcly dependent on her trade. The country of the 
feven provinces is too poor and incon(iderable-tof 
fupport the people, much lefs ^o maintain their 
power and independence $ all refiedions therefore 
on the duration of their republic^ muft turn on 
that of their commerce. As to the events of mi« 
litary operations^ they muft be thrown out of the! 
queftion : not that there is any,- even the ieaft pro- 
bability of her fate being decided by them, whe- 
ther (he continues abfolutely neuter, or oppofes 
that of France; for that monarchy is now funk 
too low to create any longer in her neighbours 
any fears about their independency, provid^ they 
follow the didtates of their interefl in o^ofing 
her. 

I cannot agree with thofe Writers who predift 
an early downfall of the Dutch commerce. X 
think oo the contrary, that it may continue in the 
degree it in is at prefent for fome ages $ and my 
reafons for thinking fo are as follow : they have 
for fome years withftood the oppofition of as feverC' 
a competition as can ever happen to them. Fo^ 
twenty or thirty years paft all Europe has been 
eager to get as much trade and manqfadures as 
poflible ; the commerce of England has rifen to 
9 pitch beyond which it can fcarcely mount much 
higher *, that of France has certainly feen its moil 
fiourifhing days *, for thofe who are beft acquaint- 
ed with the manufaiSlures of the French aflert that 
they are much declined, anq that they can never 
arrive at the profperity which they once enjoyed. 
Now neither of the nations which, Holland excep- 
ted,, ppffefg the greateft trade of Europe, have 
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trtv been able in their moft profperous days to fuc- 
ceed the Dutch in their carrying trade 5 their com- 
merce has been all of a different nature ; that peo- 
ple confequently can have no fears in future of the 
rivalfhip of a declining. commerce, Hamburgh 
and the North do them fome mifchief by carrying 
on that commerce for themfelves, which formerly 
the Dutch executed for them -, but as to their 
gaining a fuperiority in their general trade, it was 
never dreamed of, and as to the other powers of 
Europe, they arc of no confequence in the en- 

Thus we find, that the general rivalmip of the 
Dutch has confided in Jittle^ more than their neigh- 
bours buying and felling of one another, inftead of 
letting the Dutch navigation come in between ; 
this they have ftrenuoufly endeavoured to do, and 
have ij^ part fucceeded : but take a view of the 
commerce of Holland, and you will fee that even 
in this age, while all the powers of Europe have 
been fo eager in naatters of trade, that the Dutch, 
though they have fufiered much, are by no means 
drjven to the wall; even in this point, the buying 
and felling trade, they pofiefs at prefent much more 
than all the reft of Europe put together. Sodif-. 
ficult is It, without very great advantages, in war 
or politics, to overturn an eftabliftied trade. The"^ 
advantages of great ftocks, experience, plenty of 
(hipping, and numerous manufaftures, wiir drive 
on a trade, when almoft every other circumftance 
leem3 advcrfe. 

But the buying and ielling trade is not the moft 
material part of the Dutch commerce, their fifhe- 
ries are of much more importance ; and in thefe 
they are, comparatively fpeaking, withocrt a rival : 
'thefe bring in immcnfe riches to the ftate, fupporc 
a vaft population, and provide a certain and in- ^ 
dependant market for very many of the beft ma* 
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nufaftures in Holland. Befides this materia! 
branch of trade they poflefe another, in which they 
arc totally unrivalled, and whieh is an effcntial 
part of their Eaft- India commerce, the fpiccs ; in 
the Weft-Indies they have fome flo'urifliing colo- 
nies ; and in the Terra Auftralis Incognita, they 
have a (heet anchor to araU themfelves of, when 
all other refources fail. 

But refpefting difcoveries, it much imports the 
Dutch to refled, that their republic arofe to the 
higheft pitch of grandeur, in the mid ft of the moft 
adventurous expeditions. While they were involv- 
ed at home in the miferies of perpetual quarrels, 
and defending themfelves in a long war againft 
their old matters the Spaniards, they ventured 
into diftant regions and unknown feas ; they made 
numerous difcoveries, and many conquefts in the 
Eaft-Indies, laying the foundation of that power, 
^hich has fince fo much furprired all the powers 
of the Eaft, At a time when it was thought im- 
poflible for them to defend themfelves, they ad- 
ventured upon a thoufand hazardous expeditions. 
It was an age of enterprize and heroifm : while all 
this feeming extravagance continued, their re- 
public flouriChed in an unexampled manner : trade 
was perpetually upon the increafe, nothing could 
latisfy the fpirit of their induftry j while a com- 
merce was rifing which much exceeded that of 
the greateft kingdoms, they were not fatisfied but 
adventured further, and undertook a number of 
important expeditions, which in this age would 
carry the appearance of romance. It was this 
fpirit of enterprize that laid the foundation of all 
their trade in the Eaft-Indies, and let it ever be 
reipembred that frdm the time it died, their com- 
merce declined. 

While they were upon the increafe in trade and 
profperity, they never confidered whether they 
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had trade enough ; on the contrary, they ever 
fought after more, and adventured boldly in queR: 
of it : it was this fpirit that created trade. But 
(ince they have been upon the decline, and have 
been guided by poorer ideas, we have feen none 
of this fpirit exerted ; but in proportion as their 
commerce has fallen, they have been careful to 
fmocher all fuch enterprizing fpirits ; to damp the 
noble ardour which fired the founders of their re^ 
public, and to reft fully fatisHed with what a more 
ignoble fate decreed them. They have for more 
than an age been well fadsfied with that degree 
of trade, which their neighbours in the ordinal"/ 
courfe of bufinefs left them. It was therefore 
very plain, that they would make no advances; 
for thofe who are willing to ftand ftill, are noc 
likely to pufli beyond mediocrity. If their prin- 
ciples were juft upon which they firft negleftcd 
the profccution of enterprizes, and the difcoveries 
of new fources of trade, they ought immediately 
to have reftored that animating fpirit, when they 
found themfelves upon the decline, which is more 
than an hundred years ago. The moment that 
fuch a fufpicion broke forth, they fliould have rouf- 
ed the latent ardour which once carried them to 
cnterprize^ and conqueft. Then was their time 
for making every effort of this kind to raife new 
Iburces of trade, to anfwer thofe which the com- 
petition among their neighbous in Europe began 
to undermine. 

Nothing can be more contrary to the fpirit of 
cnterprize and difcovery, than the pacific difpofi- 
tion pf the Dutch for many years laft paft. I 
will venture to fay, that nothing is more contrary 
to the genius of trade. Their commerce arofe 
and fiourifhed in the midft of inceffant war, ic 
falls in the midft of perpetual peace. Difcoveries 
of the nature which I have been mentiohhig, might 
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rcffore it to its original profpcrity. The prefenC 
markets for Dutch manufaftures, arc every where 
hurt by the competition of their neighbours; but 
in the populous regions of the South, new ones 
of the moft advantageous nature might be opened, 
in which no rivalftiip could prejudice them. I can- 
not underftand the arguments that are ufed againfl: 
their accepting what is fo' liberally offered them. 
But to return. 

All thefe articles of trade, of which the repub- 
lic is yet in a flourifhing poflfefTion,. appears to be 
fufficient to enfure her againft that ruin which 
fome authors are fo ready to- denounce. They 
db- not properly conGder the importance of that 
cftablilhed induftry which is found in Holland : 
nothing is more drfficult than to oppofe and rival a 
nation, long fixed and eftablifhed in all the articles 
that conftitute a great trade. The feveral advan- 
tages which I have juft named, all unite to favour 
in an high degree the general commerce of Hol- 
land, by filling the national magazines with a varie- 
ty of commodities no where elfe to be had ; this^ 
gives her an advantage in the preparing aflbrt- 
ments of all commodities well known by the 
nations long in trade. It is the nature of the trade 
carried on by the European companies in the Eafl- 
Indies, in which the Dutch have a great advantage 
from the monoply of fpices : this gives them a 
ftjperiority to other people in every article they 
deal in. • 

Another great advantage to Holland is, the na- 
ture of the countries, which may be reckoned their 
principal#rivals in trade. England and France are 
fertile and extenfive kingdoms, which have an 
objeft of much greater importance than commerce, 
which is agriculture ; and of courfe they cannot 
give that entire attention to the concerns of trade^ 
which laid the foundations of the Dutch republic. 

Inhabit- 
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Inhabiting a miferable negledcd fpot, which almoft 
-fees culture at defiance, and full of cities, towns^ 
^and villages almoft crouded upon one another,, 
the Dutch found themfelves under a neceflity of 
applying to the fea for a fubfiftance. Fiiheries 
and commerce in fuch circunriftances throve won- 
•derfully ; the number of their failors increafed 
amazingly, and their ports were prefently fur- 
rounded with docks for building Ihips ; until they 
came to poflefs more of that manufadture, if it 
may be fo called, than all the re^ of Europe put 
together. This quick progrefs was much occafion* 
cd by the vaft number of people crouded into a 
fmall barren fpot. But France and England being 
in every thing different, although they could raite 
a very -oonfiderable trade in their produdls, and 
particularly in the fupply of their colonics, could 
never gain that great general commerce of buying 
and felling, freighting and commifliop, which 
the Dutch fo long poffeffed, and do yet poflefs fo 
much more of, than any ether country in Europe. 

The other rivals of Holland have no chance 
of equaHing that country in commerce ; Ham- 
burgh is without an Eaft-India company, and has 
no colonies in the Weft-Indies, befides confifting 
•of a fingle weak town. And the powers of the 
North cannot in the nature of things, make any 
greater advance, than fupplying themfelves with 
their imports, and exporting pretty much in their 
own bottoms; afid even this they will not be able 
fully to* accompli (h, fo that we may venture to 
fuppofe, that the Dutch have experienced as dan- 
gerous a competition as any they have reafbn to 
cxpcdt. 

An allowance, however, I am fenfible (hould 
liere be made, for the evils which multiply when 
,a nation tends more to decline than profperity. 
When tiey are advancing every ^cfdcnt almoft 
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is favourable, every limb of the body is vigorous 
and aflive, nothing hurts ; but there is ^n in? 
creating corruption in a declining ftate, which no 
remedies can cure. This is a truth with the 
Dutch *, but then it is alfo a truth with every natioi^ 
on the globe. It is now the cafe ftrongly with 
their neighbours the French ; i% was the cafe with 
their old mailers the Spaniards; and probably 
will be the event in the hiftory of all other people. 
Such eSe&s, which are in common with all other 
countries, are not to be reafoned upon^ we can 
only examine the probability of thofe events which 
depend upon themfelves. 

The Dutch are yet mod certainly aconfiderable 
people ; and though not upon the increafe, yet 
very flourilhing. In poffeffion of mut;h more 
trade, all things compared, than any nation in the 
worlds they are mdre populous than any country 
in Euirope-, and continue to giye that general re- 
ception and protedion to ^11 who will refortthither. 
They are wealthy, and though burthrned with 
public debts, yet are formidable if they exert 
themfelves. They are in this fituation at a time 
• when they have long ftood a violent competition in 
trade with all their neighbours. That competi- 
tion cannot probably be carried further ; it is not 
0afy therefore to afljgn apy good reafons for their 
foon decaying, but many for thinking that they 
may long continne a great commerical people. 

Political difpuce$ may certainly arile that may 
prove more dangerous than trading ones, but 
it is not eafy to name any potentate who has the 
jieafl: probability of making conquefts on the 
iDutch. France, as long as th^y preferve their 
neutrality, will have no intereft or inclination tq 
qyarrel with them ; but in cafe of a French war, 
other nations would not allow France to make a 
conqueft of them, Holland therefote would jnevec 
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iiave to (land lingly againft France ; England and 
a conGderable part or Germany, would be fure to 
be in alliance with her, which would form fuch an 
union that France, in all probability, would never 
be able to overpower, Tte decay of the French 
power is to clear and manifeft, that (he has more 
reafon to fear fuch an alliance than Co hope advan«' 
tages from fighting againft it. > 

Some little difputes have happi^ned wi^tbin thefe 
few years, which manifcfted no g^od will in the 
king of Pruffia towards the republic^ but there 
is not any reafon to imagine, that they will ever 
t>reak out into an open rupture; the Dutch have 
nothing to fear from him. That monarch is 
well known to harbour too man^ ambitious de*- 
figns, ever to be allowed to march an army againft 
any of his neighbours, without a force fufficient 
to repel him being in readinefs : the powers of 
Germany would never allow him to make any 
conquefts on the Dutch ; and a war which will not 
bring advantages, will netrer be undertaken by 
his Fruffian majefty. In the prefent fyftem of 
aflFairs in Germany, France would undoubtedly 
march to the affiftance of the Dutch ; and cer- 
tainly mak^ no fmali merit in future negotiations 
of fuch an exertion of their own intereft. But 
in cafe France and PrufTia fell into an alliance^ 
Auftria would be equally interefted in falling on 
Silefia, while the king was engaged in fo diftant 
an undertaking ;; to fay nothing of the part which 
Hanover and many other Gernian princes might 
take. 

There are n5 other potentates from whom the 
Dutch have any thing even in idea to fear. And, 
ypon the whole, there is not any probability of 
ihcir being drawn into a war. The operations of 
the laft were very general in Europe; and that 
titetwjeen the French and Englifh clofc upon their 
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frontiers ; yet they efcaped from taking any parr^ 
iNothing but a violent determination in Ibme of 
the parties to force them from a neutrality, by 
attacking them in cafe they do not declare thcnv- 
feves, will have the effeft of driving them from 
their pacific fyftem: but fuch a condujft in any 
party is extremely improbable. 

From every view that can be taken of the 
events which are likely to happen, I think there 
is good reafon to iuppofe the affairs in Holland 
will coptinue much in the fame ftate they are at 
prcfent. Th/eir trade will not increafe ; it may ra- 
ther decline, but not dangerouQy ; they will avoid 
any quarrels with their neighbours, and continue 
in wealth and peace probably for many years. ^ 
To give fome idea of the number of ftiips 
which depart from Holland, it will be fufficient to 
obferve, that from the port of Amftcrdam alone, 
upwards of x5po veflels fet fail freighted for the 
North and the Baltio-fea, and that all other foreign 
trades, employ a proportionate niamber^ for a 
Dutch author afferts, that fometimes more than 
1 500 buffes have been fecn to go out of the ports 
of Holland :n three days : and the herring fifhery 
ufually employs upwards of 3000 yearly. 

The commerce of the Dutch to France wa? 
formerly very confjderable •, it appears from the 
memoirs of a Dutch Ambafiador, that they ex- 
ported yearly from France to the amount of about 
/. 1,600,000 fterling Jn French commodities, ex- 
plufive df cprn, as alfo fait, with which they loaded 
between 5 and 600 (hips. 

About 40 ftips from 200 to 406 ton, depart an- 
nually for Archangel from the ports of Holland, 
^nd particularly Amflerdam r to which this trade 
fcems more peculiarly appropriated. 



* Marfhall's Travels, Vol. I. 
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The commerce of Norway employs every year 
upwards of 300 Dutch (hips from 4 to 500 tons, 
but manned only with ten or twelve men each* 

The merchandize brought from the Baltic be- 
ing of a large bulk, the Dutch arc obliged to fend 
there a great number of (hips, which depart left 
than half loaded, but return always with a full 
cargo. 

The number of Dutch ftiips employed in thi$^ 
commerce, amounts, one year with another, to 
about 1000 or 1200. 

The (hips which trade direftly to the eftates of 
the Grand Seignor, are ufually ^o or ^5 in num- 
ber. 

The (hip$ fitted out in Holland for the Medi- 
terranean have not lefs than 20 or 26 pieces of 
jcannon, and 60 or 70 men to each (hip, and the 
convoys are ufually (hips of 50 or 60 guns each, 
manned with 100 or 170 men. 

The taxes of the Dutch are incomparably 
heavier than ours. 1 his was the cafe in Sir Wil- 
liam Temple's time, king Charles the Second's 
ambaiTador at the Hague, a mofl: accompli(hed 
ftatcfmanj and fince his time their taxes have 
greatly increafed, although their trade and their 
treafure have not in the like proportion. Sir 
William tells us in general, ** That they are op- 
prelTed with the moft cruel hard(hips, and variety 
of taxes, that was ever known under any govern- 
ment : that the excife upon all commodities is fo 
great and genera], that he hath heard it obferved 
at Amfterdam, that when in a tavern a cer- 
tain di(h of fi(h is eaten, with the ufual fauce, 
above thirty excifes are paid for what is nece(rary 
to that fmall fervice/' In queen Ann's time, bc- 
fides what we call the land tax, which is heavier 
YfilU them th^n with us in the general, they pay, 
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fays my author, excife for every thing they eat, 
drink, ufe, or enjoy. 

The iirpoft upon all corn ground in the mills 
of Holland, which every body pays without ex- 
ception, amounts to 5/. gs. per quarter of wheat, 
to half as much foe rye> to 35^. for barley and 
oats ', in a word, it is generally computed there, 
that the duty upon all bread corn is equal to th^ 
prime coft. 

The excife on beer is as foUow$ : Firft, the 
brewer pays iid. a barrel, private families pay 
2od. more, and vi^uallers, or retailers, pay ano- 
ther 2od. French wines pay 6d. a ftoup, other 
wines twice as much. Butter pays 6s. a barrel, 
tobacco lo^. a pound, &(h tod. a pannier, and 
foap lis: a barrel, fivery horft above three 
years old, pays xd. a miQath -, every horned beaft 
above that age 3^* a nK)nth. .Every coach pays 
10s. a year, and every little bark 2,0^. All cattle, 
iheep, or hogs that are killed* pay.Qoe peany in 
feven of the money they are fold for. ;01d wood 
made ufe of for fewel, pays one penny in eight 
of what it cofts. Every maftcr pays zod. a bead 
yearly for each fervant that he ha$ in his family, 
male or female. All fhips, .lands, iand houfes, 
that are fold by one man to another, pay to the 
government a fortieth penny of what they are 
fold for: hangings and houihold ftuff pay one. 
penny in nine, and woollen cloths a fourth part of 
their value. In one word, the Dutch pay excife 
for fait, candles, lead, Ume,coaU, ftone,&c. There 
is not a turf or a log of wood in their chimnifs, 
not an herb or onion in their gardens, but what 
pays a duty more or lels to the ftates. Our 
author affuresus, that a cow of nine years old, if 
it be fold for 5/. will pay above 6L to the ftates ; 
and there is never a diih comes to table but has 
paid excile abpvc twenty times, 
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Thcfe arc the impofitions that our neighbours 
arcfubjcft to in time of peace, which in war arc 
raifed to a degree hardly to be believed : at fuch 
tiaie land and houfes have paid 10 or i is. in the 
pound, of their intrinfic value. 

The reader may bfe apt to alk per chance, how 
it is poffible for people to bear up under fuch 
hieavy preflurcs, fuch loads that even the Englifh 
-would certainly fink under ? To this it is anfwered, 
that their extraordinary induftry and parfimony 
enables them to fupport fuch prodigious taxes. 
A burgher of Amfterdam will dine contentedly 
en a red herring, when a citizen of London of 
the fame condition, will fcorn to fit down to table 
^without a firloin of beef, or a couple of capons 
before him. Sir Willjam Temple again telJs us 
that ^* it is a common rule among them, tor 
every man to fpend lefs than what he has coming 
in, be that what it will; and that if a man's cx^ 
pence equals his revenues, it difcredits a man 
;imong them, as much as any vicious or prodigal 
extravagance does in other countries, fo that fru- 
gality is become honourable amongft them.'* 

Another thing that reconciles them to thofe ex- 
fceflive impofitions, is that confidence which they 
jiave, that their money is laid out for the good of 
the community. The falary of a Burgo-mafter 
pf Amfterdam is but 500 guilders a year, which 
amounts not to 50/. fterling; nor was it ever 
known that they who have the difpofal of offices 
\n that republic, took any money on that occafion. 
The prime miniftcrs of (late are obliged to no 
fort of expence more than ordinary modefl: 
fitizens, in their habits, their attendants, their 
tables, or any part of their domeftic affairs. Sir 
William neyer faw the two greateft oifEcers be- 
longing to their ftate, the vice admiral de Ruyter, 
gnd the penfipncr de Witte, with above one fervant 
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a piece in their train, but moft ufually on foot and 
alone in the ftreet, like common burghers ; and 
this was the general fafhion amdhg all the magv- 
Ilraces. This has made the. people part chearfuU 
ly with their money, when it is not made ufe of 
to fill the coffers, or maintain the pompous equi- 
pages of the fcrvants of the public. 

Upon the whole, when we refleft upon the 
fmall extent of this republic, their maintaining 
more men confiderably than 'we have done, at 
an average during the three great wars, in com- 
parifon to the extent of their territories, &c. with 
thofe heavy taxes they fubmit to, we cannot 
doubt but they are the braved people in the world ; 
and it is certain, that they have made the moft 
prodigious efforts for the common liberty of 
Europe, that ever any ftate of the like dimenGons 
did : and do they not deferve our utmoft aid and 
afCilance when needful^ as well as our praifes and 
icncomiums ? * 

UTRECHT, (Peace of ) It was this treaty which 
laid the foundation of all the political mitchief which 
Britain (and a great part of Europe) has experieoc- 
cd fince the acceflionof the houfe of Hanover. That 
famous war conduced with fuch unparalleled fuo* 
jcefs by the duke of Marlborough, offered an op- 
portunity of reftraining the enormous power, of 
che houfe of Bourbon, which would have faved 
Europe from the pernicious plans of ambition and 
aggrandizement, which have fince been fo preju- 
dicial to all th^ neighbours of France and Spain. 
By this treaty an opportunity was loft, of forcing 
France to reftore the wfurpations fhe had made 
during the reign of Lewis XIV. Flanders, Lux- 
emburg, Franche Compte, &c. ufufpations. which 
^ere made without the pretenfions of right or 

* Pofllethwayie's Didionary, Art. Unued Provinces. 
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jvxftkcj but mere open violence and dcfpotic fway. 
inftead of confining within due bounds that in- 
folent power which dragooned the proteftants, 
deftroycd the Palatinate, bombarded Genoa, pour- 
ed deftrudlion like a torrent upon Holl&nd, and, 
in a word, injured and opprefled all its neigh- 
bours — inftead of doing this common juftice to 
mankind, this infamous treaty rewarded Lewis 
with Spain and the Indies for his grand-fon. Ic 
has been a very falfe argument to infift that they 
knew not where to bcftow it better, after the 
Archduke Charles became emperor j why not pafs 
to the next prince in the fucceflion,. who would 
probably become neither emperor nor king of 
France ? Or rather why not infift on the ftates or 
nobility of Spain choofing a king of their own 
r>ation, whicn would at once have put an end to 
the. miferies that overflow from the" fuccefTion do? 
volving o« a foreign prince of any nation ? Leav- 
ing Spain and the Indies in the pofiefllon of the 
houfe of Bourbon, was converting them nearly ^ 
into a province of France, the proof of which 
has been repeatedly fecn and felt by all Europe ; 
and at this day we are kept in check by a compa£t^ 
truly called " the moft formidable confpiracy 
againft the liberties of Lurope that has appeared 
for many ages :** thefe are among the mifchievous 
effects that have flowed from a French king in 
Spain. The fame treaty that loft the only oppor- 
tunity c^ reducing the power of France to juft 
bounds, and gave Spain to the houfe of Bourbon, 
alfo facrifked every intereft of Britifh trade, and 
kid the foundation of all the quarrels which have 
fince rifen in America ; lent the moft helping hand 
to eftablifli the French commerce ; and put them 
in poffeflion of thofe fiflicries to which they owed 
the re-eftablilhment of their marine. But it 
would take a volume to analize all the mifchicf 
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that has flowed from this pernicious treaty, which 
was ipade by the greateft dotneftic enemies Britain 
ever had, who were as deep in the intereft of the 
Pretender, as anxious to reftore the power of 
France* 

Treaties that are conchided at the end of an un- 
fuccefsful war, generally and juftly efcape criti- 
cifm, becaufe thfey are made under every difad- 
vantage : but for conquerors in the very career 
of viaory, fuddenly to ftop their arms, and agnee 
to terms that throw all the advantages of the war 
into the hand of the enemy, and which look more 
like receiving the law than giving it v this can 
never be the efFe£b ef any thing but treachery, or 
that rancorous fpirit of faction which facrifices 
every thing to party and private interefl. 

Britain has been remarkably unfortunate in her 
treaties after fuccefsful wars. The wars of the 
duke Marlborough, and of Mn Pitt, were in all 
refpefts the moft glorious which- Europe had fccn 
fince the time of Guftaviis Adolphus the Great. By 
both fhe might have conilrufte^ the edifice of her 
own grandeur on the moft folid foundations; fhe had 
it twice in her power to reduce France to fuch a 
flate as to fecure the peace of Europe in future : 
ihe had an opportunity to conftruft a general 
fecu/ity on the rums of the family compaft : fhe 
neglefted all this ; and now fees the navies of 
France and Spain every day increafing in power, 
by means of thofe ifland and fifheries which fhe 
gave back, and foon will find a new war ntcefTary 
to do that, at the expence of an hundred millions, 
which twenty would have effeded by continuing 
the laft war. See Fr ance» 
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w. 

WA R. Comparifon of land and naval wars 
to Britain. 

We have not the leaft rcafon to be difcouragcd 
at the expcnce of a much greater fleet than ever 
this nation beheld. If we had a fleet as powerful 
again as we have, we fliould fcarce feel the ex- 
pence of it ; nay, I could alcnoft prefume to af- 
firm, that the greater our royal navy is, the richer, 
inftead of the poorer, will the nation be : and 
therefore we can fcarce ipend po mueh on our 
maritime force. 

fcxclufivc of what we fpend for naval ftores 
with other nations, the refidue of our naval ex- 
pences is raifed within ourfelves, and centers and 
tei^minates within ourfelves. i. Our royal-navy 
is viftualled among ourfelves, and this enriches 
the landed gentleman, as well as the farmer and 
the grazier. 2. Our (hips arc built and matted 
with our own timber, and built by Britifti arti- 
ficers. 3. Though we take hemp from Ruflia 
yet our cordage, and fail-cloth, and iron, are 
chiefly manufactured amongfl: ourfelves, for the 
employment of our manufadturers and artificers. 
4. Our (hip chandlery particulars, great in num- 
ber, are produced among ourfelves; and our (hips 
are fupplied with liquors by our own brewery, and 
our own diftillery. 5. Though we ufcd formerly 
to be qbliged to take our pitch and tar from 
Sweden, yet at prefent we have the bulk of ic 
from our plantations, and fo we may in time have 
all our hemp from thence : and whatever adds to 
the circulation of commerce between England and 
her colonies and plantations, tends to augment 
the opulence and power of both. 6. Tfie appoint- 
ments paid to our fea officers, and wages of our 
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mariners, alfo revert again into our own hancf^^ 
7. The great cftates frequently obtained in time 
of war by our admirals and other chief officers, as 
well as by privateering, generally make the na- 
tion more than an ample recompence for th^ 
mercantile lofles we fuftain by fea in thofe calami- 
tous times, 8. The prizes which we commonly 
make of the enemies fhips of war and naval (lores, 
can fcarce fail to be equivalent to thofe we may 
happen to lofe of our own. 

Upon the whole, if we compiare the national 
expcnce raifed upon our royal-navy, when it (hall 
be exerted in its fulleft extent in times of war, 
with the national returns as the neceiTary confe- 
quence thereof, according as our affairs are now 
happily circumftanced, we need not be at all 
apprehenfive that a war carried on by fea can 
ever impoveri(h Or hurt the kingdom. For 
let it be fuppofed, that /. 3,000,000 a year, or 
more, was raifed annually above the ordinary ex- 
pence for the fupport of the royal-navy, it will 
.not be eafy for any one to (hew, that near the 
whole expence raifed would not return into Great 
Britain again. From paft experiences in relation to. 
the three laft great wars, the expence of our naval 
affairs confidered in the feveral lights before inti- 
mated, did the nation no great injury, and would 
have done much lefs, if we could then have pro- 
vided ourfelves, as -we now can, With fo great a part 
of our naval (lores. 

Nor could it' do us any detriment if the expence 
was confiderably greater, provided the • money 
wasconftantly raifed within the year, for the greater 
our naval power is, if exerted as it ought to. be, 
the greater might, and very probably would be 
our advantages by fea over the enemy, and there- 
fore the returns of treafure into the kingdom 
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Would be equivalent to the expence raifed : , and 
this would be almoft all gain to the nation* 

Ccrtab it is, that let thefe our naval expcnccs be 
any way confidercd, it (hould fccm as if they had 
a tendiency rather to enrich the nation, than any 
how tp injure or impoverifti it: for fo much of 
the money expended this way in time of war, is 
really fomething like extradting fo much gold and 
niver out of our mines -, and what is the common 
produce of our lands and our labour, are mines 
of the gccateft utility to the ftat^. Neither ftiould 
it be forgot, that our royal-navies, built and equip- 
ped with fuch money, become really permanent 
riches for many years, of which we enjoy the 
benefit j and thie fervice and glory which the king- 
dom derives from thefe her naval tr^afures, far 
more than compenfate for the expence of the in- 
tereft of the money they coft, be that confidered 
in what light it may. 

Of War in former Ages. 

The advantage of regular armies has been known 
in all ages ; and yet we find that for many cen- 
turies they appeared in a manner difcontinued ; 
that is to fay, we read neither of legions, nor of 
regiments, nor of any denomination, of bodies of 
warlike men kept up and exercifed in time of 
peace, as was the cuftom while the Roman empire 
fubfifted : and now, fince trade has been eftablifli* 
cd, we fee the antient Roman military oeconomy 
again revived. 

During the Roman empire there was a very 
great flux of money into the coffers of the ftate, 
which proceeded more from rapine than from 
taxes. Confequently, it was an eafy matter to 
keep up large bodies of regular forces. 

With thefe they fubdued the world, as I may 
^all it, that is, all the polite nations then known ; 
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the Carthaginians, Greeks, and Afiatics. Had 
they rer.iained fatisficd, their empire nf)igbt poflibly 
have fubQfted ; bccaul'e people who are rich, lux- 
unous> and polite, are commonly peaceable. But 
nothing could fatisfy their ambition ; they con- 
quered Gdul, and ftretched the boundary of their 
empire from the ftreights of Gibraltar to the mouth 
of the Rhine. AH was peaceable on that fide, 
and in two or three centuries, both Spain and 
Gaul* had adopted theTpirit, language, and man- 
ners of the Roman people. But when they pafled 
the Rhine, the 1 Danube, and the Euphrates, chey 
found mankind ftill lefs cultivated, and very lit- 
tle known. Their enemies fled before them, and 
left a territory which was not worth ppfleiSing. 
This of all barriers is the ftrongeft. By carrying 
on war aganft fuch people, the match was very 
unequal : thofe nations had every thing to gain, 
and nothing to lofe; the Romans had all to lofe 
and nothing to win. Thofe wars continued till the 
Barbarians learned the Ronian difcipline, and be- 
came warribrs. It was the moft profitable trade 
for them, as well as the only means of fafety. 
That this was the plan of their ceconomy 
appears plainly from the form of government 
every where eftabliflied by them. Where every 
free- man was a foldier, there was no occafion lor 
a regular militia. 

Men are governed by prejudice more than fay 
reafon : to this I attribute the fudden change in the 
government of Europe. In place of one man 
governing the world, as was the cafe of the em- 
perors, the new fpirit was that all foldiers were 
equal, and a king was but primtts inter pares. 
The fudden revolution had the efFeft of ruining 
every thing; learning, induftry, politics, all went 
to wreck. One hundred years of barbarity muft 
ruin the efflsfts of a thoufand centuries of politc- 
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ttcffs. This k the date of the annihilation of ftand^ 
ing armies. A powerful prince, fuch as Charles 
the Great, who afted in a high fphere, . and made 
the world his own, might during his life-time, efta- 
bliQi the old occonomy. But the general eftablilh- 
ment of the feudal form of government, v/hich no 
doubt was the beft for preferring a great empire, 
filled with barbarity every where, joined with the 
weaknefs of that prince's fucceflbrs, introduced a 
new form Icfs barbarous than the former, but 
equally compatible with a numerous (landing mi- 
litia. Every baron became a fovereign, and his 
vaflals were bred to arms ; but as they were forced 
to attend the plough for fubfiftence, as wtU as the 
camp, wars were carried on confiftently with agri- 
culture. Certain months of the year were appro- 
priated for war, others for peace. This was eafi- 
ly accompliflied : war was conftantly diz the door 5 
a campaign was finifhed in a week, becaufe every 
man's neareft neighbour Was commonly his worft 
enemy. 

Europe remained in this general ftate of confu- 
fion for fome centuries. Princes had, during that 
period, a moft precarious authority ; and when any 
nation chanced to be under the government of one 
who had talents to unite his fubje<5ls/he became 
fo formidable, that there was no polSbility of re- 
fifting him. In thofc days it was a hard matter to 
form an idea of a balance of power •, becaufe there 
was no rule to determine the force of nations. 
Under the Ochos, Germany threatened Italy with 
chains ; under Edward and Henry, England feemed 
on the rbad of adding all France to her monarchfy ; 
Ferdinand the Catholic laid the foundation of the 
Spani(h greatnefs» and his fucceffors bid fair for 
the univcrfal monarchy of Europe. In our days 
the acquifition of a fmall province, nay of a con- 
fiderable town, is not to be made by conqueft, 
without a general convention between all the 
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powers of Europe, and thofe who arc ronvcrfant 
in foreign affairs can cftimace in a minute, the 
force of princes by the troops they arc able to 
maintain ; nothing is fo eafy as to lay down on a 
fheet of paper, a ftate of all the armed men in 
Europe,. A prince can hardly add a foldier to a 
company but all the world is informed of it. 
Excepting the extent of their credit, and the ta- 
lents of their generals and counlellors, every thing 
relative to power Is become the objedt of com- 
putation, Hencfethe balance of powrr formerly 
unknown, is now become familiar. So much is 
fufEcient for the matter of fa6b ; let us now exa- 
mine why trade and induftry have given rife to fo 
regular a fyftem of war. 

The reaion is, becaufe in a ftate where thofe arc 
introduced, every thing muft be made regular, or 
all will go to wreck. The keeping up of large 
armies is the remains of that turbulent fpirit which 
animated royalty for.fo many centuries. All lite- 
rature is' filled with warlike fentiments from the 
books of Moles, to the news-papers ot this day. 
A youqg perfon cannot learn to read without im- 
bibing the fire of war.^ But as nothing is fo evi- 
dent from the confideration of the total revolution 
in the fpirit of the people of Europe, as that war 
is inconiiftent with the profperity of a modern 
flate, I fometimes allow my imagination to carry 
me fo far as to believe the time is at hand, when 
war will come to ceafe. But there is no fuch 
thing as prediding in political matters : general 
peace is a contingent confequence, which a thou- 
fand accidents may prevent ; and one amongftthe 
reft is, that the whole plan of modern policy may 
be broken to pieces before princes come to difco- 
ver that it is thfir intereft to be quiet. The am- 
bition of one arms all the reft, and when once 
they are at the head of their armies^ want of mo- 
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ney only aflemblfs a cohgrefs not to make peace, 
but that the parties may have feme years to gather 
new .force. 

It is not therefore trade and induftry which 
' have given birth to (landing armies, they have 
only rendered war im'poffible without them. It is 
the ambition of princes to extend their dominion, 
and even fomctimes to extend thpir commerce, 
which gives occafion to war. And we fee daily 
bow difficult it becomes, to provide troops for this 
purpole, from no other realbn fo much as from the 
progrefs of trade and induftry. Thofe who have 
the money, cannot ha^'e the men, "thofe who 
have the men cannot have the money. Do wc 
not fee how the greateft monarchy in Europe, 
the prince who has the moft millions of fubjefts, 
cannot prelerve the rank of power he has pre- 
fcribed to himleif, without a body of above 
thirty thoufanci tlrangers in the time of the moft 
profound peace, and after the greateft redu&ion 
judged confiftcnt with the (afety of the country. 
1 hefe coft vaftly more than national troops, and 
brave men of all countri s are alike ; fo that the 
only reafon of keeping up fo large a body of fo- 
reigners, is to facilitates augmerftaions when cc- 
cafiori requires it •, and not to fpare the fubjefts 
who are willing to ferve, but to fpare agriculture 
and induftry, after the Ibperfluities of th fe have 
fallen in, to compleat that body of troops which 
experience has determined to be proportioned to 
luch fupcrfluities. 

From this fhort expofition, let me deduce a 
principle : that fince eVcry ftate has occafion, 
according to the prefent fyftem of Europe, for a 
certain number of armed men for their defence, 
the firft care of a ftatefman is to difcover to what 
number thofe of his fubjefts who willingly prefer 
the conditions offered for military fervice, to the 
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occupations of induftry may amount. If he findf 
thefe exceed the number wanted for recruiting the 
army, it is a good reafon to diminilh the pay j 
until the encouragement comes upon a level with 
the fupply demanded. If, on the contrary, the 
number of volunteers falls below the ftandard re* 
quired, he mud examine the ftate of the balance 
of work, and demand before he can give any far- 
ther encouragement. If this balance Hands even, 
he muft take care that the pay given to foldicrs, 
be not carried fo high as to engage thofe of the 
lowed clafs of profitable induftry to defert it. 

What mcafures therefore can be fallen upon ? 
There are two, cither to hire foreign troops, as 
many dates do ; and I fuppofe for good reafons 
only, becaufe it is done. But I fhould prefer ano- 
ther method, which is to create a new clafs of in- 
habitants, appropriated for fupplying the army, 
upon the principle above laid down, that he who 
feeds may have as many mouths as he pleafes. 

I would therefore fix the military pay at a rate 
below the profits of ufcful indudry, and accept of 
fuch as fhould offer. For the augmentation of 
this clafs, I would receive all male children whp 
fhould be given or expofed by their parents, thefe 
fhould be bred to every fort of labour for which 
the date has o'ccafion, and their nutpbers niight 
jbe carried to 20 per cent, above that which mighf 
be judged neceffary in time of the hotted war. 
Out of this clafs only the ftanding fotces might 
jbe recruited : thofe who remained might be em- 
ployed in every public fervice ; fuch as working 
in arfenals, docks, highways, public buildings,. 
&c. By taking care of the children of this whole 
clafs, their numbers would rife to whatever height 
might be judged neceffary. The fame fpirit would 
be kept up ; they might ferve by turns, and all 
become difciplincd. This is a good fchemc iq, 
jp^ny cafes, and is an imprpvement upon the 
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diftribution of the inhabitants : the execution is 
gradual, therefore no fudden revolution is implied. 
But it is fit only for a ilate which can augment its 
numbers, without feeking for fubfiftence from 
without. It would fpare the land and manufac- 
tures, and be a ready out^ let for all fupernumera- 
ries in every clafs *. 

WHALh FISHERY. That of the Dutch 
as as follows : 

In forty -fix years, ending 172J, they employed 
in it 6,995 fl^ips* 

Caught 32,908 whales. 

Value at /. 500, /• 16,000,000. 

The medium crew of the fliips is forty men and 
boys, the total number therefore 279,800. 

Ships per annum 151. 

Seamen ditto 6,000. 

Value ditto, /. 347,8 2 6 -f. 

This is juftly reckoned one of the moft valu- 
able fiflierics in the world : it was firft difcovered, 
together with the feas, coafts, and frozen territo- 
ries of Greenland by the Englifti, who filled in 
them for fourteen or fifteen years before any other 
nation. When the Dutch pufhed themfelves into 
it, they were beat ofFj and the exclufive right 
claimed by the Englifh fiihermen, and with as 
much, if not more, jufticp than other exclufive 
rights have been fince : but unfortunately the 
Dutch began their operation in the reign of James 
I. To mention more is necdlrfs ; it is at once 
fufEciently evident that they carried their point. 
He who would fubmit to the affair of Amboyna, 
it was not to be expeded would a6t with fpirit io 
the prcfervation of a filhery. That nation, as well 

* Political Oecooomyy Vol. I. p. 45 . 

f Poltiethwayte, art. Greenland. Anderfon's Deduflion, 
Vof. II. p. 350. Elkin't Memorial to Sir John Eyles. Po- 
litical Eifays, p* 541. 
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IS others, were firlt obliged to hire Englifh haN 
pooners and fteerfmen •, but the tables are now 
ftrangely turned, for at prefent that is precifely 
the cafe with us. 

If it is confidered that the (hips which under- 
take this fifhery are very ftout and large, froTn 200 
to 500 tons, and that each is attended by from 
four to feven (hallops, and carry forty, fifty, and 
fixty men ; that they arc furniflied with immenfe 
quantities of new cafks to put blubbe>r oil in, 
with a great variety of harpoons, grapples, knivesi 
axes, anchors, &c. and laftly, that the produd or 
the fifhery is a material of manufafture, it will 
cafily be conceived that this filhery is of immenfe 
national value ; occafions a vaft tonfumption of 
manufaftures ; is the fource of great riches, and 
perhaps the beft nurfery of bold daring feamen that 
is in the world. 

In the year 172+, the South-Sea company un- 
dertook to revive the Britiih whale fifhery, and en- 
gaged pretty largely in the branch till 17^2 ; but 
then finding thcmfclves confidcrable lofcrs, they 
gave it up : they accordingly fold all their fhips, 
ftores, and utenfils ; and upon finally dating their 
accounts, it appeared, 

That their total difburfements on account of the 
whale filbery in eight years, came to /. 262,172. 

And the total amount of the falcs, of their oil 
and whale fins, and likewife of all their fhips, 
&c. was biic 84,390. 

Lofs in eight years, befides interefV, 177,782. 

It has been ufually computed, that if a Green- 
land (hip brought home but three whales, it would 
be a reafonable gainful year: but moft unfortu- 
nately for the South-Sea company they had not in 
all the faid eight years fifhery, brought home at 
the rate of one whale per fhip. It has moreover, 
been a maxim among the whale fifhing adventu- 
rers. 
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rcrs, that one good year in feven ufually makes 
vfp the lofies of fix bad oms. But unhappily all 
thefe eight years happened to be bad, not only to 
the company, but to mod of the adventures of 
other nations. 

In 1733, a bounty was granted by pariiament, 
of no leis than 20 s. a ton upon all (hips of 200 
tons and upwards employed in this fifhery *, a few 
. Ihips were thereupon. fitted out; and in 17^6, one 
from London cauo:ht no lefs than feven whales. 
In 1740, an additional 10 s. a ton bounty was 
granted during the continuance of the war, and a 
treedomfrom prcffing, In 1748, the bounty was 
extended to 14 s. and for the American colonies as 
well as Great Britain *, and naturalization granted 
to all foreign proteftahts who fervfed three years on 
board our whale fifhing (hips. But notwithftand- 
ing thefe noble encouragements, very few (hips 
have engaged in it -, and the Dutch underfell thofe 
that have, which is a great national misfortune ; 
for fuch fi(heries as thefe are the mo(t dcfirablc 
branch of commerce this kingdom can engage in, 
as they occafion a great and fure confumption of 
pur manufaftures, and at the fame time breed up 
an infinite number of excellent feamen *. 

An invention was lately laid before the fociety, 
for the encouragement of arts, manufaftures, and 
commerce, which bid fair for being attended with 
very great advantages in this fi(hery : it was an 
harpobn to be (hot from a fwivel at the whale, 
inftcad of the common method of launcing it from 
the hands of a man called an harpooner. The 
latter miift always be within ten or fifteen yards ^ 
of the whale when he throws the harpoon, but by 
this invention, the moment the filh appears, though 



• Anderfon's Dedudion of Commerce, Vol, IL p. 339. 
Political £iray9» p. 511.' ^ 
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at fixty, or even one hundred yards diftance, he 
is ftruckfrom the fwiveK and fecurcd by a rope 
fixed to the harpoon •, it was tried at Deptford 
before a committee, and found to aniwer perfeftly 
well in refpeft to the throwing it with a true aim, 
&c. but for a real trial was put on board a lliip 
bound for the fiihery. 



Z. 



ZANGUEB AR. Upon this coaft in Afri. 
ca the Portugncfe have their fettlement of 
Mofambique, f&c. of which Melinda is the capir 
tal. The bcft of all governments, fays a late 
writer, that ftill belongs to the Portuguefe vicci- 
roy of the Indies, is that of Mofambique, which 
is an idand fituated near the coall of Africa, in the 
lat of 15^ fouth, within half a league of the con^ 
tinent. They have a ftrong fort there with four 
good baftions, which command the channel, and 
in which there are feventy pieces of brafs cannon 5 
and here there is always kept a good garrifon, and 
in tolerable order. The governor is honoured 
with the title of general of the river Senna, where 
he has bis lieutenant, which employment was worth 
tohimfeveral hundred thoufand crowns a year; 
there are but a few houfes about the fort, the in- 
habitants keeping their effeds on the neighbouring 
continent.. But notwithftanding the narrowhefs 
of the place, there are monafterics of Jefuits, Do- 
minicans of St. John de Dios, befides the chief 
church and that of Mifericordia. The merchan- 
dize brought to this place by the (hips of the com- 
pany are bought at a fct price by the royal fadory, 
which afterwards fends them to Chelimani, the 
mouth of the river Senna, running three hundred 
miles along the coaft, in galliots and fmall vefTels, r 

becaufQ 
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t>eeaufe of the flats from hence to Chelimani ; the 
goods are fcnt up the river, againft the ftream, in 
Almandics or little boats, which are ten days going 
jjp, and about five.coming down. It is very difficult 
going up for thole that are not acquainted with the 
fliallows and wfndings of the river. Caffres and 
blacks refort to this fort, from provinces and king^ 
doms three or four months journey diftance, ID 
buy and take up goods upon truft, for fo much, 
gold, which chey never fail to bring punctually the 
next year, unlefs death prevents them. This trade 
yields above cent, per cent, fo that the Portuguefe 
may be faid to have another India in Africa. Sen- 
na is a little town on the right hand of the river, 
inhabited by fjfty Portuguefe families, who make it 
populous enough by the great number of blacks 
jhey keep. They till the ground, dig the 'mines, 
and by that means maintain their mafters, inftead 
of being kept by them. About fifteen days jour- 
pey from hence lies Sofala, where the Portuguefe 
have likewife an eftablilhment, fubjeft however to 
the general of Mofambique ; and here a prodi- 
gious trade is driven on, of which the Portuguefe 
are, or might be mafters. It confifts chiefly of 
gold, of which there are greater quantities here 
than in any other country in the world, fince the 
annual produce of this market is computed by the 
beft judges at forty-fix thoufand ounces. There 
are vaft quantities of Spanifli and Canary wines, 
loi, filks, linens, cotton, coral, and other Euro* 
pean goods fold here, which are carried by the 
inhabitants of thelittlekingdom of Sofala, through 
all the great empire of Monomotapa, which the 
Portuguefe ftile the empire of gold, from the pro- 
jdigious quantities of that precious metal which is 
brought to them from thence. There are like- 
wife fome very rich commodities brought hither 
py the negroes } fuch ^s t^e mpft ej^cellent ebony 

in 
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in the world, prear quantities of ivory, abundance 
of fine mats, which arc much ctteemed in the 
Indirs, and a great nunibtr ot flavcs i lu ihat Goa, 
and all the rell of the r^cgugacfe fcttlemenrs, are 
fun.ifhed from hence. One may juftly wonder 
that, confidering the vafue of this fcttlcment, and 
ks convenient (ituation, the Dutch had not made 
themfeives mafters ot it lorg ago, as well as all 
the other places belonging to the crown of Portu- 
gal on this coaft. As for the (hare which th^ Por- 
tuguefe ftill retain, the gold obtained thereby is 
fent to Goa and to Diu, where it is coined into 
fmall pieces called St. 1 ho mas V, which are rot 
worth above half a crown of our money ; and it is 
obferved that this coin is of a worfe touch, that is, 
of a bafer alloy, than any other in the Indies, which 
is another fign of a declining trade ; for the fara- 
fins, which were formerly coined at Ormuz when 
in the Poituguefe hands, were efteemed the beft 
gold in the Indies, but they are now become ex- 
tremely fcarce ; and the St. Thomas's are faid to 
be coined in lefs quantities every year. 

Thefe poflefTions are laid to produce fo little to 
the king of Portugal, that it his beea more than 
once debated in the council of that prince, whe- 
ther it would nor be for the intereft of the crown 
to abandon them ahogethtr, withdrawing their 
artillery and elieds ; and v;e are likewife told that 
it is not any political, but purely a religious motive, 
that has hindered this refolution from being taken; 
the priefts having iuggefted, that in that cafe a 
multitude of fouls would be loft to the church. 
We (hall the leis w< nder at this, if we confider 
that fuch as are beft acquainted with the Eaft- 
India trade affure us, that a fingle merchant, and 
a fingle (hip of a reafonable-. burthen, may carry 
on as great a commerce as what at prefent fub- 
fifts between I ift)on and Goa : this matter however 

defcrvci 
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deferves fonie explanation. There are yet a great 
many (hips employed from Goa, Diu, and Daman^ 
to the coafts of Perfia, Manilla* aid China; but 
they are moftly on account of Indian merchants, 
there being fcarce a Portugucfc trader at Goa 
able to furnilh "a cargo of ten thoufand crowns 5 
and it is very much- doubted, whether in the 
whole of their trade, they* employ above two hun* 
drcd thoufand crowns; fo that it is not at all ftrange, 
that one year with another, there are not above 
two (hips fent diredly from Goa to Lilboa, and 
thofe not a fourth part fo rich as when tbey annu- 
ally fent tvycnty. 

Yet there has been a late regulat'on made at 
Goa, for the prcfervation and promotion of trade, 
which thofe who underftand that fub^jed: bcft 
agree, cbmpleated its ruin. 

i his is'an exciufive company, which has the fole 
right to the commerce of Mofambique and Mocha, 
whxh company has taken upon itfeif the payment 
of the roval oiiicerf, who are alfo two-thirds em- 
ployed therein ; which has given fuch a blow to the 
natural commerce or Goa, that th:^ beil' part of the 
Indian merchants that were left, are now retiredfom 
thence. To fay the truth, it was the great fhare of 
the vice roys, governors, and other officers always 
took in commerce^ without contributing any thing 
thereto, except protefting the merchants from the 
violence committed by themfelvcs, on fuch as did 
not admit thf:rti to a (hare of their trade,, that, 
firft deftroyed the extenfive commerce they en- 
joyed. And upon this fubjedl the wits of the In- 
dies have framed a very pretty alle^ry : they fay 
that when the Portuguefe cameflrlt to them, they 
had a fword in one hand, and a crucifix in th« 
other 5 but that they might fill their pockets the 
tafter, they quickly difpenfed with the firft, and 
Ibon after laid down the laft, by which they have 

loft 
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loft all But though their power and their cdtti^ 
merce are fo much declined, their pride is as great 
as ever, infumuch that they refure the natives of 
the country, who are called the Canarins, the 
wearing of ftockings» though they employ them 
as phyficians, lawyers, and merchants ; by which 
many of them are ib rich, that they keep a dozen 
or fourteen flaves, and are in much better circum- 
ftances than the Portugueie themfelves. 

The very laft advices from this part of the 
world inform us that feveral Indian princes were 
driven from before Goa, which they had blocked 
up with a numerous army, by the powerful fuc- 
cours fent by the king of Portugal, and by the 
excellent condu& of the late viceroy, who was the 
count de Laurical, and who, if J miflake not^ 
was twice in the Indies, and behaved there with 
great reputation. Such expeditions, however, are to 
be confidcred as expedients only, which may for 
a time preferve that fettlemem, but cm never re- 
(tore i;, or bring the affairs of the nation in thefe 
parts into fo good order as to make them worth 
the attention of a prince, who has the honour of 
his crown, and the good of his people at heart. 

It is morally certain that the eftablifhments 
which the crown of Portugal ftill has in the Eaft- 
Indies, might, in the hands of an adive, an induf- 
trious nation, turn to confiderable account ; for 
it has been long ago bbfervcd by Mr. Tavcrnier, 
that the port of Diu is as well fituated for trade, 
and as capable Qf improvement, as any in that 
part of the world, or more fo ; and if put under 
proper regulations, that is, if made in fome mea- 
fure a free port, it muft neceffarily come in for a 
large (hare of that -commerce now carried on at 
Surat, and in all probability retrieve ^uch of the 
Arabian and Perfian commerce, that has been (b 

long 
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Idng loft to the Portuguefe : on the other hand, as 
they have ftill fome fadlories at Bifnagar, and 
other places on that coaft, it would be no difficult 
matter to re-eftablilh their commerce in the heart 
of India, at the fame time that the port of Ma- 
cao would furnilh them with the means of fup- 
plying the China market, as cheap or Chester thaa 
any other European nation •, becaufe their colony 
at Mofambique is fo fituated as to ferve them for 
the fame purpofe as the Cape of Good Hope does 
the Dutch, or the ifland of St. Helena does the 
Englifh. 

But all thefc advantages fignify nothing in the 
hands of thofe who are To far from poffcfling the 
virtues requifite to fuch improvements, that, on 
the contrary, they are not only tainted with, but 
over- run by fuch vices as muft unqueftionably over- 
turn the beft eftabUflimentin the world. We may 
therefore fafely predi6t that the continuance even 
of that (lender power which the Portuguefe have 
ftill left, cannot continue long, an^d that for thefc 
two plain reafons, firft, becaufe it has been long, 
and is ftill in a decjining condition ; fo that its 
force being extremely decayed, and at the fame 
time continually employed in rcfifting the efforts 
of its enemies, it is impofllble in the nature of 
things, that it (hould fubfift for any time ; fe- 
condly, the manners of the people are entirely 
ruined, fo that there is not the leaft probability 
that any fuch reformation will ever be effefted, as 
might enable them to make fuch ufe of the con- 
' venient ports, of which they are ftill poffcfled, as 
is neceflary to revive and reftore their commerce 
in the Indies. I venture, therefore, to pronounce, 
that in the compafs of twenty or thirty years, their 
eftablifhments in thefe parts will be quite loft, 
and that in all likelihood Goa^Diu, and Daman, 
4 will 
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will be loft firft ; which will necellarily draw afte^ 
them the defertion of Macao, which cannot long 
lubfift by its own force, and lies at much too 
great a diftance, to receive any effe(£tual fuccoiir or 
iupport from Portugal diret^tly *. 



• Harris's Voyages and Travels, Vol. I. p- 697* 
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